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CONSCIOUSNESS AS A REGULATORY 


Q. 


A THEORY 


REX MADI 





er 
WO PREVIOT papers nave put ied and 
partially deve oped a reg itor hneory 
ol ( ousness The lirst 3 Vas a 
briet il Statement wi ipp ed only to 
no tre ) dit ms the econd } deve oped 
tne eory in terms of stress-defense dynamics 
ind m \ ip] ations to bask pr »blems in 
psychopathology rhe present paper proposes 
to 1 erpret elected aspects ol the proce ol 
ps) oO herap erms ol these concept 
Ar idequate review of the literature on 
D therapy (e.g Ellis |8!) reveals the grov 
r tendency to eclecticism. In any field, e 
i¢ 1 Impile the need tor a et of basi 
CO ep that bri gv yste! re itedne ind 
I to ne common tactor eMpPrice 
elected from a variety of sources. Among the 
te rent ittempt o integrate the \ tried 
phenomena ol p ychotherapy in ter! ot a 
. emat et o concepts the most notable 
have or nated from Hullian learning theory 
"12.14 15, 16). The chief difference between 
ti type ot theory ind the kind here he ny 
developed probably one of emphasis Hullian 
theory emp! iSlZe peripheral factor for the 
ike ola r Diuity and objectivity I he pre 
ent the ry Nace more emphasi 0 ral 
| tor it ition of the biologi i ‘ 
cept of reguiation. some reduction in bie 
f t\ risked for the purpose of attempting 
in organized approach which give 1 more 
ippropr ite place to the ur cce fully reiected 
concert of yT ousne 
! 
\ theory of hov p chotherapy functions 
n t he | ed on col epl ol! integratio or 
the } wer oncept ol re rulatior The prob 
lem of ychotherapy may be stated as that of 
ad over ra d mat iging the conditior VI 
fac e the re-establishment of a more ade 
ate degree of sell-reg ition. It i med 
ti ! no cael ition of;r ipproach LO pp ne 
therap omplete or sufficiently ba I 
out ling the concept ol seil-reg 0 
ome ror The i imptions 1 nat co 
ou ( i i functional role i behavior and 
6) that the concepts of fie gd and regulation are 
‘ ‘ te tl functiol not oO! give new 


FIELD 
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n Barra Vi ort 

meaning to the neglected but inescapable con 
cept ol consciousne but also lay the basis for 
deve opu ind let ning an interrelated group 
of dvnamik yncepts that seem to be basic in 
behavior 

While ome vriter e.g John Dewey |6 
have denied that consciousness can be success 
fu detined. for the purpose ot thi theory 
the followu r definition p De ed: Conscious 
ne is an awarene field of biopsychological 
origin in whicl proce ri which may eventuate 
in action have increased chances of interaction 
and mutual modification. Thus, through such 
in awarene rie however imple and rud) 
mentary or complex and comprehensive, the 
organi ) 1 pro% ided A th the mean lor a 
more flexible daptati 1. In th ense, there 
fore onsciousne issumes a role which gives 
it rreat rviva Value in the evolutionary 
Oe Since the problem of psychotherapy 1s 
to a large extent one of reorganization and 
reacdiustment 1 no mere coincidence that 
pre re reorgal i! ni ely related lo 
the degree to which the individual can allow 
hin f to become aware of significant issue 

The re liatory ellectivene ol tt consciou 
field dependent upon its magni ude which 
varie vith the degree to whicl proce es rel 
vant to the urrent 1 it may be acce ible to 
the fhe d A reductiol ol tl kind of magnitude 
throug! blocking re tance or repression re 
ilts in some degree of coincident reduction 
in the flexibility and regulatory idequacy ol 
the conscious field. It is assumed that the more 
permeable the conscious field boundaries are to 
processé relevant to a current § issu¢ the 
broader and more inclusive is the regulatory 
Irame ol reterence 

The condit ol produc ing variations in the 


field 


the COnscioUu 


reguiatory etlectivene ol 

have been described in terms of five dynam) 
illy interrelated conceptualized variable 
These ire i follow a tre hb) defense 
ystem with primary and secondary compo 

nent ( tress-tolerance thresholds, (d) ego 
rength, and (e) boundary permeability of the 

conscious field. These concept defined and 


I 
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utilized in detail in a previous paper (4) lead initially the most important factor is the 


to a central concept of stress-defense dynami S therapeutic re lationship 

In brief schematic form, the problem of psy 7. Increases in ego strength are of great 

chotherapy in terms of the regulatory theory importance, for they are associated with the 

of consciousness and these related variables following changes: (a) higher stress-tolerance 

may be stated as follow thresholds, (b) reduction of need for the de- 
1. The psychopathology which the individ fense system, (c) increased permeability of the 


ial (patient! or client) seeks to reduce is a boundaries to the conscious field, and (d) in- 


roduct of the individual’s system of defense creased self understanding or insight. Taken 


teracting with experienced stress together, these results tend toward greater 
») Asa result of the stress-defense interac emotional and intellectual freedoms to move 
ion, the regulatory field of consciousness be in directions more representative of the total 
come restricted to a degree that cripple 3 11s personality. 
regulatory effectiveness. Tl allows the re It is assumed that there is no final or essen- 
cted segments of experience and of the self tial conflict between this theoretical approach 
to produce biased and poorly managed im and the established facts of learning. Some 
pulses and behavior which often dominate learning theories will emphasize particulars and 
responses to the further discomfiture of both — their constancies, e.g., S-R, cues, verbal sym- 
the individual and his associates bols, etc., while here the emphasis is on central 
3. Assuming that the pathological processes regulation, field interaction, and the mutual 
re reversible to some degree, the first or pri modifiability of the interacting processes. Some 
rary essential in psychotherapy is the provi may worry about the subjectivity aspect of the 
on of a relationship designed to reduce the concept of consciousness, but it is important to 
individual’s need for his defensive system and note that even some behavioristic theories have 
om dentally tou rease his thre he d of toler much need for the intervening variable The 
mce for stre Therefore, some degree ol conscious field may be thought of, if one wishes, 
ependence of the individual on the therapist as a field of interacting intervening variables 
for some period of time is necessary in most with regulatory significance for both the S and 
tance the R. This will emphasize, however, the “O” 
1. Communication between the individual of Woodworth’s S-O-R formula (17) and re 
ind the therapist facilitates intrapersonal com duce the emphasis on S-R aspects Often the 
runication ! ! i turn increase chances essential difference betweer theories is the 
lor greater perme il of the restricting de place of emphasis as one play the scientil« 
fensive boundari o the conscious field yame of attempting to make a subject matter 
Increase n ego strength—the ability to more intelligible 
swceept into consciousn pote ntially stressful During any atten pt to escape the current 
material and to deal ith it constructively eclecticism in psychotherapy and to arrive ata 
occur the ( dual experiences acceptance more integrative approach, a set of loosely re 
hy another hol yriil int to him Thus, the lated. often cumbersome, phenomena will be 
dividual learns to accept himself and thereby — encountered. A selected group of these to which 
la the basis for a more adequate degree ol the regulatory theory of consciousness may be 
dependence and sell-regulation applied is as follows: communication a id psy 
6. The rate at hich rejected segments of chotherapy, tree association, insight, effects of 
experience and self can be ret irned to the uncovering” and interpretation, abreaction, 
regulatory conscious field depends upon all ol the relationship aspect of psy hotherapy, and 
these interrelated factors taken together, but group relationship factors While this is not an 
exhaustive list, it serves to illustrate how an 
Dh pa : ed here with specia ordering of the concepts may occur In terms of 
‘ it The t i il I ytatior that he ae 
patient the passive recipient of things done to him the regulatory theory of consciousness 
und of orders carned out tor him must be rejected For : 
hotherapy to be effective, the patient must be an COMMUNICATION AND THERAPY 
active participant i wn treatment. It is with If the function of the conscious field is 
on tation that the tert - Pye ot . ig regulatory along with maintenance of flexi 
. a 1 ‘Shakow 13 , . bility of adaptation to immediate issues, then 











the adequacy of this regulation is dependent 
upon what is available to the field. Cultural 
predispositions require, for the sake of clarity, 
a repetition of the point that this concept of 
consciousness is far broader than a synonym 
for reasoning, intellectualizing, or problem 
solving as these terms have been traditionally 
used. Western culture predisposes the individ 


ual to assume that it is “‘bad taste’’ to reveal 
strong feelings. The child who experiences 
strong emotion arouses anxiety in his elders 
and soon learns to fear and reject his own 
feelings. “‘Control” is thus acquired through an 


habituated exclusion of affect. The concept ol 


co 


ciousness that tends to be current is in 


part chara terized by ‘“‘flattened affect.’’ Thus 


the group predisposes itself to a cultura ly 
based incipient schizophrenia To whatever 
extent the individual has denied himself the 
opportunity o1 privilege ol experiencing his 


feelings, anxieties dreads, elations, et . to that 


extent he has become a more rigidly organized 
individual with fewer chances for these feelings 
to become flexibly rel ited to other areas of his 
personality. A kind of intrapersonal commun 


ation has become interrupted. The function of 


communication in the process of psychotherapy 
is to make available to the conscious field, pro 


esses relevant to a given issue. Maximal ade 


quacy of self-regulation is associated with 
maximal intrapersonal communication Una 
ceptable experiences a id feelings often become 
rejected and alienated from the main stream ol 
iwareness that tencs to represent the self 
From these rejected segments of experience 
feeling. and self-evaluation, there are continued 
effects in the forms of anxiety, impulsive and 
compulsive desires, drives, irritations and feel 
ings of frustration that are poorly integrated 
with the main trends of personality. These re 
lected segments of feeling and experience are 


as rigid and unchanging as is their degree ol 


dissociation trom the conscious field. Re-asso 
ciation through improved intrapersonal com 
munication is not only a goal of psychotherapy 
but is also re¢ ognized here as a goal of grow th 
and increased maturity and hence should have 
an even wider application. One implied appli 
cation is that the individual should learn to 
accept and respect the iffect aspect of experi 
ence even though this may, at times, cause him 
considerable anxiety 

Since inte rpersonal communication te nds to 


facilitate intrapersonal communication, psy 
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chotherapy may be represented as a specialized 
and controlled means of facilitating intraper 
sonal communication. Barriers between dis 
sociated segments of the personality tend to 


become more permeable as one continues to 


talk about the issues relevant to the dissociat 
ing processes. A simplified formula may be 
proposed as follows: What one can talk about 
indicates what he can begin to accept, and what 
one can accept indicates what he can begin to 
manage. Thus, a step is taken in the direction 


of a more adequate degree of self-regulation 


FREE ASSOCIATION 


Che fundamental rule in traditional psycho 
analyti procedures is that the analysand 
should say or represent verbally all that comes 
to mind, regardless of its nature. li can be seen 
immediately that, in terms of the regulatory 
theory of consciousness, the analyst attempts 
to utilize a basic device for facilitating the re 
introduction of segments of experience to the 


htens aware 


conscious field. Verbalization heig 
hess, and the process ol alking vith reduced 
restriction encourages exploration and dis 
covery of significant neglie ted and rejected 
aspects of experience. There are increased 
chances that a rejected aspect of experience 
reintrocuced to consciousness will enter into 
mutually modifying relations with other pro 

esses currently available to the field. This can 
provide the discovered or uncovered spect ol 


experience vitn new context ind a revised 


y Hence some increa ed ce yree ol 





meaning 
flexibility has been achieved. However, the 


o use tree association 


invitation to a patient 
can be extremely threatening. It is an invita 
ion in many instances to disturb, even to 
disrupt, a kind. of equilibrium by which the 
individual has become accustomed to live. In 
sistence on the observance of the “fundamental 
rule” often places the analyst and the analy 
and in confl t. since the defense system ofthe 
inalysand is invariably activated lradition 


ally, the defense mechanisms were viewed as 
more or less nuisance devices that prevented 
the analysis from progressing smoothly toward 
in early successful conclusion. The approach 
of “Off with his defenses” often has subtle 
similarities to the Red (Queen's command of 


“Off with their heads 


‘ 


No therapy | adequate that does not re 
spect the individual’s defense system as a ba 


aspect of his personality. Free association, be 











y Ry Vi ADISO 
r ( f Do 1 uselu ind i 
] f ( lo te the individual 
ire oO 1 f } m to i ide 
If ‘ da ept back nto awareness 
I ( lO d bitu inaccept 
| stress! | er! of stre defense 
ree a ‘ i ) ma be ( ther narm 
ty ( ‘ila | I yorne ed erms ol 
‘ res CO nat lree i ( itiol is 
‘ eu r | inder the following 
ince 1) ut the idividua lefense 
L ( ( r juyl © that stre ful material 
fed back to the 1 held i rate that 
M ‘ eed ¢ ) r rt? i here detined 
y the re mn p i the therap t 1 
i! ( por Y Oo that there ymie 
re ‘ evo re ind if the thera 
erpret ol ao ot release il ery 
( ( tre pp ( re tolerance 
r old. bree a ) ) be le than 
essful, or eve harm! i the patient 
iry defenses are breached before there 
‘ irred f ( deve opme ol ego 
r >? i ‘ da defe ‘ I i hye f 
ect il to the patient. Hi the tre ol tree 
i i I ! ) 0 th too penetra , 
fernr illo rol hig vl dua ton j ki 
4 lar dete eS ¢ Mporne t rie 
reve to p " dete ‘ The ensu ry ! 
lepend upon the seri T of the problem 
ihe patue a ome ot the tk eriou 
Y ( fi therapy | r Tt 
‘ 1) ! iré ‘ Tl I 1 fie i\ n 
herap en no | tre ! I the 
! re ero ( i 0 episod 
! oO r. It is hyj ( ed that ( ucle 
quate ( ra ol p b ib during 
na ‘ i ible vould be tound iat 
the patie itia | idequate second 
efense elabo ! ind depended iefly 
m primar det r 1 dynan irrangement 
! is Mn eal eco ed b the era 
’ or I that il r ndar defense he 
had were erprete la i before eve rength 
had improved i! ( tf ylerate tl idded 
tre 
rhe h and a re ng position are 
usu the ] ht of re ( 1 to the techni ue 
ol tree 1SS¢ i ! Placing the patie on a 
ouch where he innot tace his therapist can 
he dama i the } tial ego stre I is not 
h enoug! to a ept the ré l \ ! iy 
} wor c re on hy | Ta pa 


out of sight and to be reque 


about his problems is to take a 


which tends to 


tient with weak ego strength 
go with predisposit ons to utilize primary de 
fense, to be on a couch with an aloof analyst 


ted to tree associate 
ong step in 


psy hoti 


the direction of precipitating a 
epi ode 
I'ree association is a powerful technique for 
facilitating the reacquisition ol ¢ xperiences, 
feelings, and meanings to the conscious regula 
tory field, but the speed of reacquisition must 
th the ba! ince between stress 


be ( ompatible Wl 
thresholds of defense 


tolerance tl reshold or 

reaction, and current ego strength. The proc 
ess traditionally referred to in psychoanalysis 
as “making the unconscious conscious” needs 


terms of the stress-defense 


extensive review 1n 
dynamics which are here being outlined 
INSIGHT 
Krom what ha thus far been written, it 
should be clear that the concept of insight can 
be useful, but it must be far broader in psy 
chotherapy than the insight of nonemotional, 


llectu Insight 


inteliec ial problem solving behavior 


in p chotherapy is based on the acceptance 


into consciousness of hitherto neglected or re 
jected a pects of experien e under conditions of 


sufficient emotional permissiveness for these 


as well as other relevant aspects ol 


that new and more 


Insights 


experience, to interact 0 


compre hensive meanings emerge are, 


therefore, limited (a) if the boundaries to the 


conscious field are relatively mperme ible to 
thoug! feelings. and tendencies relevant to 
the problem, b) if ego strength is low, and 
c) if experienced stress is currently high 

ponent of the 


é nough to keep the prim iry com 


defense system active. The sudden, dramatk 


textbooks with mis 


insights, described in the 
leading frequency, are simply one of the rarer 
ispects of the broader principle of intraper 


onal communication referred to earlier. To be 
open minded the concept of the permeable 


barrier to the conscious field) toward one’s ex 


hat these have 


perience and feelings and to v 

meant to one, is a basic objective not only in 
psychotherapy but in the maintenance of 
mental health for everyone. If this condition 
of the conscious regulatory field is maintained, 


xccur fairly frequently, but 


then insights may 
h re 


few of them are likely to be dramatic wit 
‘ idjust 


ife, since his 


gard to ones emotiona 











rie rook e€ KeD ip-to-datl ind cre 
re no vy t areas ol experience that re 
main rejected or alienated 
While the f ition ol ’ ful rea ! 
ID tant goa l ycono erap\ the 
more tu la ( il ob ve 5s to prov cle the 
dividua opportu y gradually to accept 
ind to ce re ically witl LSpx ts ol n 
self and | ( erience that heretofore he ha 
had to ne or re yee The reaction ot 1 ht 
( be tho olf as a criterion that sucl i 
perso , lication is occurr Ho 
I I t be more than 1o i ec, 
mu i ) resent a icceplance ol the emo 
| me r of ¢ per ( The ( i n 
I elf may ndicate that the more 
| ( i ( ol experie! ( ire Del 
reiected. Li cal or intellectual 1nsi t tend 
on behavior chiefly unde no! ( 
lithe Where the problem involves threat 
ia ‘ thoent to activate dete ‘ the 
t1 be affectively toned and compre 
ne e enough to indicate real acceptance ol 
e ba reat it he term ind pr ‘ ( 
ol ) al problem-solving are oiten less than 
equate for behavior under stre 
If the fundamental! goal of psychotherapy } 
» ret il h a more adequate degree ol sell 
regulatio! t] e techniques used must 
la tal thre igh interper onal communication 
improved trapersonal comp inication 
The | yader ct ep ol u ght a used here 
hecomes one criterion for movement toward 
t! goa 
ry VERING OR INTERPRETIVI 
(ONTINUUM 
W he erapist terprets or | ‘ " 
patient to explore his experience the proce 
cure ometimes relerred to a in incover 
tect jue How a therapist response 
may be ed according to the degree of un 
‘ ering repre ented ha been U ed in 
previou ale 2 The 0 ept ol I tne 
depth of terpretive responses Ol tne therapi 
ol great il portance in reterence to the tre 
defense dynam From this a clearer rationatk 
ee! o appear for determining t aegree ¢ 
depth ol erpretive response of the therapust 
ppropriate at y particular time for he pa 
Ihe i¢ on ma‘ be isked re er tl 
therapist should restrict himself to listening, to 
ret) | int vords or! phrase ) iT 


clude greater depth in some of his responses 
If the objective of therapy is aiding the patient 
in achieving an improvement in sell-reguiatory 
ability, then it must be a imed that he needs 


to accept into the consciou field and to inte 


- I 

grate constructively into action patterns some 
aspects of himself ind of reality around him 
that heretofore he ha rejected or neglected 


he way in which he presents his problem at 


in riven Lime revea mS caracilty (evo 
trengt! to dea vil Lie problem What he 
leaves out or attemptl to avoid reveal In part, 
} ise ol primary dete r not mply resist 

ance Hiow he rational ompensa le and 
it ( vari nptom patter reveals not 
on | need for secondary defense but also 
} Capa \ » b ] the Lrypore ol tress 
factor o that he ca dea vith reality to 
some ¢ ( | It often occurs in the begin 
ning ol a therapy re ns! | hat the patient 
is lite restricted in [| ipproach to the prol 

em and nat ems to him as relevant. The 
therapist’s tech! i¢ in managing the relation 
nip | i first tep in reaucing tress which 


oiten a d in some comomdent increase in ego 
Material relevant to the problem, 


but held at a iperficia evel ot rejection, may 


till not be verbalized. Stre effects are often 
obvious. but. if stress-tolerance thresholds are 
not greatly exceeded, the patient may, even 


o. dea vith the material integratively Any 


interpretation that brings in material that the 
patient can neither accept nor deal with con 
structively, that reactivates primary defense 

or that stimulate ymptom formation may be 


aid in general to exceed the therapeutically 


ppropriate. For the therapist to insist on an 
interpretation which involves the risk that the 
patient may feel le accepted or less under 
tood is to retard the therapeutic processes as 
defined here The therap! t may be a pene 
tratingly interpretive as the current ‘re 

def « dynamics predispose the individual to 
accept and to utilize suc! interpretation Thi 


contention invoive the a umption that the 
| 


interpretation ha ome degree of va! } 


idity that 
may be silted out by continued exploration 
A persistent hazard of the more penetrating 


ation is that it can rob the patient ol 


the ego st ength-building experience of selj 
discovery. If the purpose of therapy 1s to 
improve the quality and adequacy of sell 








Za) 

regulation, the there should be maximum 
opportunity for the patient to make his own 
ai overie ind I own applications The ap 
propr ile t¢ ! ie tor he therapi t olten 
grows out of the question put to himself, “‘How 
in I set the on so that the patient can 
recognize a lee ‘, relationship, meaning, ete 


covered it for 


innot always he done, it 


I id o if ihcoent often, or the ther 
i] not providing an opportunity for the 
f-regulator upacities of the individual to 
pre I} pproach not only avoids over 
dependence o e part ol the patient but it 
i represt 1 irea ul which p ychotherapy 
ind teaching should have yreater overlap 
| TI ike i irp aistinction bet veen Sup 
portive (often called “‘covering’’) and explora 
tor or overing therapy has become 
relative frequent. In terms of the stress 
defense dynami which have been discussed 
t kind of dichoton undesirable. To talk 
about one problems is to uncover threatet 
pects in some degree. How much revela 
tion ipprogpriate depend on the relationship 
between therapist ind patient the degree of 
evo rengtt ible to the patient, a ad the 
balance between primar ind secondary seg 
ments of the defense system. The supportive 
i! ering d © I hould be thor ht of S 
a cle yntinuus Current! the therapist 
! lepend on his clinical judgment as to 
I explot ry he no d be or now explora 
tor f hould allow | | ient to be or at 
it level on the depth continuum it is appro 
| ile » work Dept! in be defined here u 
terms ot the typ il degree of hesitation and 
re i encountered in the ocial group in 
dl issing issues of dynamic importance to 
them such a ile has et to be cde vised, but 
t iS experimenta I ible and could have a 
variet ol ( In an case, some degree of 
dept! is represented by any discussio! There 


lore it 1 important to point out that no 
t can be supportive in any adequate or 


relevant manner until | patient has provided 


exploration of his problems. To attempt 


supportive” in the traditional sense 
is olten to leave the patient with a feeling that 
he is not well understood or even that he has 


been somewhat rejected 


Rex MaApIson C 


ILLIER 


ABREACTION 


Abreacting a traumatic or stressful experi- 


ence has been recognized as having both 
therapeutic and nontherapeutic effects. Grin- 
ker and Spiegel (10) have said that abreac- 


tions under pentothal are not necessarily 
but may provide a beginning of 

They 
actions in a bar under the influence of alcohol 
are nontherapeutic. Dollard and Miller (7) pro- 


pose that the difference between therapeutic 


therapeutic, 


useful insight have also said that abre- 


and nontherapeutic abreactions may be under- 
stood in terms of the concepts of a conditioned 
response theory of learning, e.g., reward and 
punishment, reinforcement and extinction, and 
How 
namics conceptualize this issue 

Abreaction, as a reliving of a past experience, 


under conditions of 


generalization would stress-defense dy 


2 


provides an opportunity, 
increased permeability of conscious boundaries, 
for a rejected segment of experience to be re 
the field 
sy assimilated is meant (a 


and to be 
that 


degree of 


introduced to conscious 
assimilated 
increased 
it is provided an op- 


modifying 


has an 
that 


the experience 
acceptance and (6 
into mutually 


portunity to enter 


relations with other processes also available to 
the conscious field. That is to say, in the new 


context it now has changed meaning. Accept- 
ing the segment of experience which has been 
persistently alienated implies a reduction in 
defense operations at the time. This can occur 
in spite of the stressful nature that abreaction 
seems at times to have only if the patient has 
had an increase in ego strength. Such a result 
grows out of the degree of confidence he has in 
the therapist and the treatment procedures. It 
is also therapeutically possible for an abreac- 
tion to be beneficent apart from a therapist or 
inst‘tutions, provided the individual can accept 
the products and deal with them with at least 
some degree of reduced defensiveness. This can 
when some current set of factors 


occur only 
has provided an increase in ego strength as 
defined here 

Abreaction can be nontherapeutic or even 
detrimental if the individual cannot accept the 
Revival may 


revived segment of 


be brought about by means of drugs, free asso 


experien S 


ciation, hypnosis, or other methods. Since the 
stress generated will activate the defense sys- 


tem which has maintained the rejection or 
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1 


ne personality may reconstitule 


ilienation. 
itself along habitual lines. This may be thought 
of as simply a nontherapeutic result. The ex 
perience may be detrimental if the situation in 
which abreaction occurs is now also re je ted 
rhe therapist, the institution, or the treatment 
procedure may be reje ted and the patient is 
then less accessible than he was previously 
Che area of trauma has become enlarged. In 
general, to be therapeutically successful, abre 

actions should occur only when there 1s a good 
relationship of confidence and mutual accept 

ance between therapist and patient How soon 
this occurs in therapy de pends on the person 
alities of the people involved; it may occur in 


the first interview or it may never occu! 


[THe RELATIONSHIP ASPECT OI 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Che importance of establishing and manag 
ing a relationship between therapist and pa 
tient that may be. utilized for the rapeuth ends 
has long been recognized. This relationship 
the subject of many treatises, is often des« ribed 
in language vague and mystical. It is hoped 
that a step in the direction of a more opera 
tional approach 1s accomplished »y invoking 
stress-defense dynamics in this issue, When the 
therapist is accepting and-relatively nonjudg 
mental toward his patient in managing this 
relationship, he is (a) reducing a sense ol 
stress and (+) reducing to some degree the 
pnatient’s need for defense. With less need for 
defense, there is some increase in the permea 
bility of the barriers to the conscious field 
Coincident ally, the patient perceives not only 
the therapist’s acceptance but his imperturba 
bility or lack of Surprise at the “‘terrible”’ 
things the patient tells him. This apparent 
strength of the therapist is a support to the 
patient’s own ego strength. Thus, on this basis 
also, there is some increase in the patient’s 
ability to a cept into consciousness pot ntially 
stressful material with incre used chances of 
dealing with it constructively. Not only has a 
better basis for interpersonal communication 
been laid, but some facilitation in intrapersona! 
communication may occur. Whole therapies are 
based on providing an individual with an op 
portunity to talk out his problems in a non 
threatening relationsh p some ther ipl ts have 


been so convinced of the effectiveness of the 


relationship itself that they have tended to 
renounce analytically derived free association 
and interpretation. One may hypothesize in 
terms of stress-defense dynamics that the as 
pects ot re lationship described above are bask 
to any additional elaboration of technique. 
According to Fiedler (8), the “experts” of 
various schools tend to have greatest similarity 
at the point of managing the relationship 
aspect ol therapy 

The facets of the relation shiy between thera 
pist and patient often become both subtle and 
complex. In good relationship therapy, the 
patient utilizes the relationship for a broader 
and more complete expression of his own re 
jected feelings and tendencies. The therapist 
utilizes the relationship to aid the patient in 
becoming increasingly aware of the nature of 
his problems. Thus, according to the regulatory 
theory of consciousness, to become aware 
under conditions of reduced threat is to in 


crease chances of improved self-regulation 


GrouP RELATIONSHIP FACTORS 


Che concept of ego strength has been defined 
as the ability to accept into awareness poten 
tially stressful material and to deal with it 
constructively. It is hypothesized further that 
ego strength, as here defined, is largely a 
product of a sense of security and a sense of 
belonging in a significant way to a group of 
other human beings. If this part of the theo 
retical frame of reference is accepted, several 
inferences are immediately derivable. ¢ ertainly 
one of the first steps in individual therapy is 
the extension of real acceptance by the thera 
pist to the patient. Some feeling of being 
accepted and at least somewhat secure in the 
two-group relationship is necessary on the part 
of the patient or the rapy cannot even get 
started An increase in group parti pation on 
the part of the patient during therapy is both 
diagnostic and therapeutic. This is an indica 
tion of improvement and a utilization of rela 
tionships that increase chances for further 
improvement 

If ego strength 1s a product of a sense of 
security and belonging, then a look at home 
and community relationships—our typical cul 
tural pattern—is not very reassuring. One 


needs only to think of the multitude of ways 


7Cf. Bobbitt and Clausen (1 
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the shock 





Arousal groups while for the remaining half, 
apparatus was ielt intact and these Os were given 
three shocks during this period. Since this condition 
did not result in al gnificant diflerences in subs 

ient judgments, these two subgroups are combined 
in the presentatior { the esults 
A pparatus 

The S was seated at a table situated nine feet from 
the screen on which the f was projected. The electric 
shocks were administered by means of a high impedance 
(O-cycle inductive generator. The fils which lasted 
approximately 7 minutes, depicted a young man’s 
periormance on a Ca sortir task, the O’Connor 
W galy Block Test ar the O'¢ nnor Tweezer Dex 
terity Test Neither sound track nor film titles were 
employed The examine 1c] steru the tests was 
not show i the him except ! i | el pse of his 
hands when he char 1 the test materials. The stimu 
lus person, who had had prev practice with the 
vanio task wa tructed to c e each task as 

Ick is he cou 

RESULTS 
The mean for all gr Ups On eat h of the 


questionnaire *.1bscales are presented in Table 
1 The 
Indirect ; are given in Table 2 


The F ri 01 


vel, the FS group having the highest Indirect 


results of an analysis of variance of the 


| eal Judgme nt 


itio 1s significant at less than the 


] 
i¢ 
Fear Judgment scores and the Control group, 


the lowest. The differences between each of the 


Fear-Arousal groups and the Control group 
are significant at the .01 level. The differen 

between the Fear-S ippression and the Fear 
Expression groups, although in the predicted 


How 


item scores 


irection, 18 not statistically significant 


ever, examination of the individual] 


revealed a substantial difference between the 


two groups in the extent to which they used 
most extreme le ternative 5) 


the As Table 3 


60 per cent of the FS group in con 


the ar category (a 


in judging stimulus person 


indicates, 
trast to 25 per cent of the Fl group judged the 
stimulus person as extremely fearful on at least 


This difference 


05 level of confidence 


one of the items. 


at the 


Significant 
the differ 
the 


s ol projec tion, 


ences between the Fear groups and Control 


group may be taken as measure 


the results, in support of the first hypothesis, 
indicate that Ss experiencing shock project 

The authors wish to express their gratitude to 
D Wi um Nicholson who served as the principal 
Nharacter in the hin ind to tl taff of the I W 
Ta Management Laboratory the Wharton 
School, University of Pe inia, who gave their 


nd facilities tree 
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their fear onto the stimulus person. There is 
also some support for the second hypothesis; 
namely, that suppression of fear facilitates the 
pro ection process 

Included in the questionnaire were four items 
omprising the Direct Fear Judgment Index 
which required S$ to judge how worried or 
anxious the stimulus person appeared during 
the test situation depicted in the film. Analysis 
of these data yielded resu!ts in the same dire 
tion as the previous findings, but the differ 
ences were less striking The data, based on 
only a few items, were much more variable 


than those for Indirect Fear Judgment and, as 


lable 4 indicates, the F ratio obtained is not 
ignificant. Comparisons between groups based 
on each of the four items comprising the Direct 
Fear J idgment Index revealed no significant 
differences between the FE and C groups and 
between the FE and FS groups. However, on 
one of these items, the difference between the 
FS and C groups is significant at the .05 level, 
on two of the items, at the .06 level, and, on the 
remaining item, the difference is not significant 

Che Ss’ perception of the aggressiveness of 
the stimulus person was considered in the study 
because of the possibility of so-called com 
plementary projection and also because the 
same operations which aroused fear may also 
have aroused aggression. An analysis of var 
iance of the Indirect Aggression Judgment 
scores is presented in Table 5. The F ratio is 
significant at the .01 level, the FS group having 


the. highest aggression perception scores and 


rABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SUBSCALE SCORES 


Grou 
Fear Fear ‘ i F 
‘ ‘ pani Expre by FS 
C)(N| (FE) |) a Fl 
y 
Indirect fear $5.9 | 68.9 | 74.2 |2.7°*13.9°* 1.1 
24 ite 
Direct fear (4 8.5 9.7 | 11.2 9 /2.1° {1.23 
iter . 
Aggress 13 30.2 | 34.4 | 38.1 11.8 |3.3°°1.6 
ite 
Negative I 4/.4 4.6 46.3 
SOT i 
té 2 
*] use of the Negative Per lity Judgment ite the 
we ' avorable the judgme 
° 4 the ¢ e 


rABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE INDIRECT FEAR 
JUDGMENTS 


a ' 
— um of df Mean } 
oquares Square 
Between groups $546.55 2 1773.3 8 .04** 
Within groups 12573.65 | 57 220.6 
** Significant at the .01 level 
FABLE 3 
Use or Extrrews Fear CATEGORIES ON INDIRECT 


FEAR JUDGMENT SUBSCALE 


4 Made 1 or More Made no 
Extreme Fear Extreme Fear 
Judgments Judgments 
Fear suppression 12 8 
FS 
Fear expression 5 15 
FI 
Note x? a: p 
FABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE DIRECT 
FEAR JUDGMENT 
Sum of Mear 
source , df ; I 
xjuares ~quare 
Bet weet groups 70.23 2 35.1 2.09 
Within groups 956.10 57 16.8 p « 20 
: 
rABLE § 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE AGGRESSION JUDGMENTS 


sum ol Mean 
ar f « : d f 
y iares square 
Between g UPS 633.0 ) 3.7 /6** 
Wi 1 groups $144.0 D4 55.2 
- ant at tl 1 le 


the C group the lowest. Thus, it appears that 
ggression a8 Well as lear was projet ted in this 
Situation 
In view of this finding, one might conjecture 
that the judgments of the Fear-Arousal groups 
are largely a reflection of a generalized negative 
attitude toward the experimenter and the 
experimental situation. If this were the case, 
one would expect the shocked Ss to be more 
likely than the C group to attribute negative 
personality characteristics (other than aggres 
sion or fear) to the stimulus person. However, 
in @ ‘ 


an ana is ol variance ol ie Negative Per 
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were available for making such judgments. In 
the case where more relevant cues were present, 
such as in those instances where Ss were asked 
j Mear } to report the actual behavior or feelings of the 
stimulus person in the film situation, the effects 
of fear arousal, and particularly suppression of 
‘I 12066 .® ] 9 ® fear, are less striking than where indirect 
anxiety and fear were being judged. It has 


already been suyye sted that this difference 


ent es presented in Table 6 — may be a function of the difference in number 
( ference among the three of items and, hence, in the reliability of the 
re int. These data scales used. The available data do not permit 
. ‘ d rence 1 percepUion — an assessment of the relative roles of statistical 
‘ een the experimental groups and the reliability and the constraints imposed by the 
‘ ‘ to fear and aggre on timulus, bu. there is sufficient theoretical and 
' ri ed to reneralized empirical basis for « xpecting greater perceptual 
ene distortion. or in this context, greater i lusion, 
Vi ‘ ail ‘ to the hypothese ith reduction in stimulus information 
id he orrelation between judg Qf considerable interest are the results 
( 1 i ! ( l ( ind lgmen bearing upon the hypothe that Ippression 
ol oe CEE ol me interest Phe of fear facilitates the tendency to project lear 
. ’ ed . roups COMDITK 1) onto other social objects. On the measures ol 
O6 nm tat the .O1 leve The both Indirect Fear Judgment and Direct Fear 
I elations for the C, FE, and FS Judgment, the Fear Suppression group at 
e f | #2, respectively, and tributes a greater degree of fear and anxiety to 
‘ I unl I I { that the timulus per on than does the Fear Expres 
eve ( roup there is a substantia ion group. When the two groups ire compared 
re ) Lwee the tendency to perceive with respect to the use of extreme fear cate 
! I 0” ind the tendency to gories, the difference between them is statis 
. ! dicat that the tically reliable These data, as well as those 
et OTrelatlo ire not solely a re t ol for Indirect Aggression Judgment, are then 
e experimental opera \n interpretatior consistent vith the hypothesis that suppression 
tl orreiation a i reflection of i favorable of affect facilitates projection However, the 
I rable i oward — the nulus effects of this variable are not as clear-cut as 
Perso ested | ‘ incant negative the effects of fear arousa per se and the 
re ‘ 1 ned in the Control result do not unequivocally support thi 
ro bet en the I rect Fear Judgment hypothe 
re d the Negat e Personality Judgment It must also be noted that the hypothesized 
‘ he lower the core on thi CATE the explanation ol the etiects ofl Suppression in 
¢ t rable the 1agment terms of avoidance of cues essential for dis 
crimination between the affective experience 
D - of the perceiver and the affect of the perceived 
| c re ] vher ) lered 1 i vhole, end obiect is onlv one of several t! it can he offered 
ta i Ippor ) e hypothe that the to account for the experimenta findings. Thus, 
trou ol tear resu i tendency Lo perceive ilthough both « perimental groups were reas 
nother per iS lear ind a ous, at least sured that many subiects are disturbed and 
I rie [sol eC ¢ M Ll Operation upset by the experimental! conditions, the 
ed to arouse fear and to ire its conse Suppression group may have felt additional 
que ‘ In tiual trie yhnitica e ol these anxiety because of inability to uppress thei 
A nenta re iit { Important lo note leeiings and thereby coniorm with the in 
I i tho i t ) vere onented tow ird structions Also, greater confl tint yroup 
Trae i Irate t FF , mn the may have contributed to a greater level of 
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orn ) ne Ac ca il eu 
( ( re iol | ei et the 
er and the stin person. In Murt 
tne ¢ Ire ere ked to 1dye re 
male Adult milar to the latter are 
) e hat nreate r role ) 
! dren have experienced 
( equentiy their ! ( ere el 
‘ST cious. In terms of our the i 
( ( ould pre tha ler 
' 
| ‘ 
i ‘ ‘ 
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ir experimental conditions, pictures ol 


children were used as stimuli, supplementary 


tion would be obtained; that is, the 


verception of the affective state of the stimulus 
| I 


per son 


would directly match the affective 


state of the perceive! 


the 


| } eset conside rations serve to emphasize that 


final judgment or 


perception of a so ial 


object is the outcome of a number of interacting 


Val 


the 


ibles. one of which is the affective 


‘ 1, 
ol tt 
{ cr 
prod 
their 
furtt! 
tio? 
LOO 
| xpre 
Cc} 
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« 

) 

i nM 

her 

r j 

encou 
ner 
i 
ytil 

! 

i} i 
ed Ul 

stibse 
ylete 

' 

fily 


state ol 


pe! civel 


present experiment cle med to 
the effects of fear arousal and ippression 
ir upon social perception It was hypoth 
1 that lividua bu ted oO a lear 
y uation vould tend 1 project 
1e¢ Th upol ome 0 il obiect and 
er. instructions to inhibit emotional reac 
would rease the amount ol projection 
eS ere randon gned to one of the 
experime treatment roup lear 
ol leat Suppre ) and ¢ itrol 
va idmi ered varving interval 
" Y lear g! uy hile they witne ed 
ola you ma perlormance ot a hum 
{ different tas Prior to presentation ol 
n, Ss in the Fear Expression group were 
raged to reco e any feelingsthey might 
ence be iuse of the hock In contrast 
the lear Ippre on roup vere en 
red to suppre ind inhibit their emo 
rea 0 Phe Contr rroup also witne 
‘ » but did yt receive an hock 
‘ to re t film, all Ss com 
| a ie@stio iire dea iw with the per 


on ¢! ps perce ed the timu per 

" miticant more fteartul ane 0 
int more re ‘ ( du in 
e Contro roup 

e differet ( hye A’ ( 1 the lear ppre 
and the Fear-Expr ym grou ere 
t¢ trie pres ted direction I he 

e between these groups in their mean 
core ore fe) tat i y 
t However i 4) { reater 
r ) of the Fear on group nm 
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of the suppression variable were considered and 


in describing the 
the role of cognitive variables in the projection 


extreme lear categories 
stimulus person 


3. The experimental differences are more process was discussed. 


triking for judgments of the fearfulness and _ 
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THE MASCULINITY-FEMININITY DIMENSION IN NORMAL AND 
PSYCHOTIC SUBJECTS! 
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N THE course of relating personality or 
ganization or structure to adjustment 


level or prognostic outcomes he clini 


clan must routinely attempt to assess the 


the masculinity-femininity dimen 


influence of 
sion. Psychoanalytic theory (3, 7, 8, 20) as 
Signs a central role to this aspect ol personal 


organization. Masculinity-femininity is viewed 


as a complex affair, derived from the combine 


effects of a number of personality determi 
nants | xplicit relationships are postu ited 
between genetic occurrences, body image or 


body feeling, and levels of ego organization (3, 
pp. 35-114, 418, 419 Karly, severe disrup 
tions in the sexual identification processes are 


thought to bring about major disturbances in 


body image organization (20, p. 252 he 
result is conceived as an admixture of cros 
sex elements, a condition discordant with the 
body image ¢ ential to one’s normal! sexual 
role 


Such states are accounted for u Pp ycho 


analytic theory by postulating differences in 
evels of ego organization at the times at which 
early body image organization, primary iden 
tifications, and secondary identifications occur 
jody image organization ind primary identi 
ficatior ire thought to occur at a preverbal 
level. Fenichel (3, p. 107) suggests that primary 
dentifications and the deepest laver ol! the ego 


are constructed through kinesthetic, olfactory, 


ind visua sensations On the other hand, 
econdary lentifications and the uperego are 


later deve opments, based primarily on audi 
muli. Thus, there may be a wide dis 


crepal y between the wav a person } nows that 


he hould feel or act sexually and the way that 
he doe lee or | capable ol acting These 
disparities are believed to be important con 
| i ensa 4 erta 
i i il ent I e re me 
e Ph.D e at Was! { it I 
The he ex ¢ i ecia D 
| H. Kanfe ms ¢ 4 L i 
for | il eva . r arat f e present 
u 
:) The Manatee-Sarasota County Guidance 
Ce! I arasota, Florida 


tributors to a weakening of ego organization, 
the essential condition for psychotic illness. 

Uhe development of tests reflecting different 
levels of masculinity-femininity organization 
has paved the way for experimental investiga 
tion in this area. One line of development has 
made use of drawings of one type or another 
which, it is believed, reflect the basic mascu 
linity-femininity organization. Franck and 
Rosen (6) devised a Drawing Completion lest 
(DX which successfully differentiated college 
men and women. They reasoned that the dif 
ferences in performance on this instrument 
reflected basic sex differences in body structure 
and psy‘ hosexual organization. The Draw-A 
Person Test (DAP) is another drawing task 
believed to retlect sex differences in body image 
or body feeling and exual organization \ 
number of studies (1, 4, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 22) 
with the DAP have yielded contradictory find 
ings, but the test’s full potential is by no 
means exhausted 

A second development has been the con 
truction of verbal inventory measures which 
are thought to reflect the masculinity-femi 
ninity a pect ol personality organization 
’rominent among these measures is the MMPI 
Masculinity-femininity Scale (Mf), an empiri 
cally derived inventory vielding significant 
differences between men and women. Shepler 
(21) has shown that this test measures some 
thing different from the DC. While he found 
that both the Mf scale and the DC test differ 
entiated men and women, he also found a low 
and insignificant correlation between the two 
test variables 

Che DC, Mf, and the DAP were used in the 
present study to test the following hypotheses, 
lerived from psychoanalytic theory, concern 
ng the nature of differences in the masculinity 
femininity organization of normal and psy 
hotic women 

1. Psychotic women obtain more masculine 
cores on measures of body image than do 
normal women. (a) With the DC as a measure 
of body image, psychotic women yield more 


masculine scores than do normal women on 


RO 
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rABLE 1 i] 


3 t 01), but for Experiment II the 

COMPA : o SCORES FOR NURSES A difference is nonsignificant (/ 719. p> .10 
: se Although the absolute numerical means of the 
Experiment I | Experiment II marned Ss are more feminine than the DC 
te means of the total psychotic groups, they are 
N P _——_ P nevertheless significantly more masculine than 

“ the corresponding nurses’ mean scores (Ex 

. 

No ( )? 25 ze periment I, / 7.13, p < 01 Experiment II, 

Mean* £9 . J 15.60 0.14 | 15.00 t 6.15, 0 < hus, in this study there 

i) 1 , 0 Pal Z 9 - 

‘ ; 2 An 17.60 is no conclusive evidence for a systematic re 

\ ; , 6 itionship between DC scores and marital 

N ( i ] ; 9 San 

‘4¢ ‘ mR S54 R Oo? ; 

, om 00 Length of hospitalization similarly seemed 
to have no relations| ip to ID periormance 
| yper! nent | r 12 p , US I yper 
ment II, » 10, p 0) hus, there is no 

RESUI ’ j shoe ‘ ‘ ' 
evict ( it ¢ raneous lactors account for 
from Table 1 it een that the psychots the obtained differences in DC test perform 
em e Df re than the norma I'wo additional factors must be considered 

Phe pa me ¢ in te 1 ( ed in evaluating the I core differences ob 

int I re Values Pp (AIS lor tained by i@ experimental ind control groups 

( ) oO! i ( \ cl laré Lie | t ne iture of the est iyvesi the po S$] 

I ned ! were corrected for | na np ed re ponse i result of 

impoverished psychotic ideation, might be the 

‘ \\ e these finding rong upport the major source of the more masculine scores ob 
CS idva ed, the po bility must he tained bD ne experiment group However, 

) lered that fact other than the exper} i rough classification of the drawings into 

me triable ontributed to the differ r implified versu everal other categorie re 

1¢ re ‘ r t i not rp pie to vealed that only 27 per cent ol the p yconoti 
( r ro il | ( perimental yroup drawing cored i ma uline could be con 
for ( produ moment correlatio vere dered nplified ( } per cent of the 

i ed between the D¢ ores and the drawing cored as feminine ould also be 

( The va lf lor the ychot y ere H) classed a imp hed there 1s little evidence 

i | .04 for ] erime I and II re pe Cr) that the more masculine Core ot the experi 

For the nurse he corresponding correlation mental group resulted primarily trom impli 

ere 1? and (WY \ orrela ) t} fied dra no 

nress id vere ted tor onl i ( ng ~é ond In any group ol cCoriny imilarly 
ne fT tra lorn | 17 None of these on the test everal different (vie ol drawing 

Liu¢ ire gnificant. Thu there see! to De are tound. Tl finding is in agreement with 

tle appreciable influence of age on DC score the results of Franck and Rosen (6). It i 

| i ition of the relations! p ot mart i po ble that ich variation may be in ome 

i to VC performance wa nited by the ematic way associated with different type 

[ e of the sa es. In Experiment I e 10 of feminine organization of differen idaptive 
ep 0 ys obtained a mean Dt ore iju¢ Further work with the DC, aimed at 
of 1 I i tandard le i n ol bead refinements in the scoring system hould add 
ere the 15 married Ss obtained a mean of to an understanding of the relation hips of 
16.5 la indard deviation of 2.2. In ] I culinity-femininity structure to levels of 
veriment II, the 9 tle Ss obtained a mea evo strength or idaptive capacity 
I< core of 14.3 wit! i lal lard deviatior ol The DAP re uil prese ited in lable 2 and 
| | the 16 married obtained a me of $, give less convincing ipport for the first 
] 5 i indard de it of 2.1 | hypothe Only three 1 the ten chi (juare 
| ( ent I the difference miticant Liu ire miticant 
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rABLE 2 
(,ROUP COMPARISONS ON DAP MEASURE 
Exper ent I 
» P 
Nurse 
er Chi 
DAP Measure om of 
r* M r* M' 
Height , 1 2.09 ”) 
Ar eng VNaist hei t 1 } ) 
Above waist/Waist height . ‘ 12 12 4.8 06 
Waist heig! Neck height 1 1 M ‘ ) 
Exp ent If 
Pp 
room hot ( 
DAP Measure rt . 
, lare p 
F* | M Fe i M 
Height 12) 8) 14 Mm 
Arm length/Waist height ] j 9 ‘ ‘ ) 
Abowe waist/Waist height 2 12 118 
Waist height/Neck height l 13 A114 ye 
subjects producing draw ielding body 
si anatomical r ations 
bje roducing drawings distorted by ex pr 
port 
PARLE 3 
Group Comparisons ON Compinep DAP MEASURE 
Experiment I Experiment I 
ter 
inse P irse Psy 
t yt 
Nurnber producing 100°, 1! 4 14 4 
bedy porportions in 
nermal direction 
Nurber producing less 11 18 ) 13 
than LOO body pro 
portions in normal di 
rection 
Chi square 3.642 5.430 
f < U6 02 
Again, there was no systematic relationship 


DAP and Product 
moment correlations between the two 


MH 3] 


signilicance 


bet ween measures age 
variables 
of the 


finding 


with 

This 
consistent with that of Lehner and Gunderson 
14 
no effec 
20 to 40: years 


ranged from to none 


values reaching 1s 
that the figure drawings of women show 
s of age differences in the range from 
Inspe tion of Table 4 reveals no conclusive 
evidence for a systematic re lationship between 
None 
of the correlations between the DAP measures 


Only one DAP 


with 


the DAP measures and other test scores 


and Mf scores are significant 


measure yields a significant correlation 


R. 


REED 


rABLE 4 


Test INTERCORRELATIONS 


Experiment I Experiment II 


Measure Test 

Nur Psy Nur Psy 

ses chotics ses chotics 

Waist height DX 15 13 00 56** 
Mf 04 17 10 (9 
Arm length Db 37 65** 54 10 
Mi 23 00 11 29 

Neck height D¢ O88 20 12 50°" 
Mf 07 21 4 10 

Above waist IX 14 16 00 56** 
Mf 02 12 O08 08 

Height pD¢ 07 96** 04 42* 
Mi 09 18 00 32 
Correlation between 21 $4 07 06 


Mf and D¢ 


Note Only measurements of female drawings appear in table 
*»” < u 
*p <.01 
rABLE 5 
COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL Groups ON DC-Mf 
STANDARD SCORES 


Experiment I Experiment II 


Item Above Below Above Below 

Md Md Md Md 

Nurses 17 5 18 10 

Psychotics 7 18 s 16 

Chi sjuare* 8.546 4.950 

p < .OO5 < .04 

>< sare based on median test 

the DC scores in both experiments, and this 


only with the psychotic groups. Thus, there is 
considerable evidence in this study that the 


DAP is measuring something different from 
both the DC and Mf 
In agreement with Hypothesis 2 (a), the 


psy hotic Ss of both experiments obtain larger 
absolute difference scores (Mf standard scores 
minus DC standard scores Table 5 presents 


the significant chi-square values obtained 


when the median test was applied to these 
differences. However, some clarification of this 


finding is needed. The result is due primarily 


to the more feminine DC scores obtained by 
the normal Ss rather than to any differences in 


The Mt 
the 


Mf scores between the two groups 


contributed little in discriminating two 
groups 
\ 


than normal Ss obtained D¢ 
than t 


significantly larger number of psychoti 


scores that were 


Mf 


more masculine heir corresponding 
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TABLE 6 
Group Comparisons ON MMPI Mf Scaus 


Mf measures in raw scores 


Experiment I Experiment II 
Nurses Psychotics Nurses Psychotics 
\ 22 25 8 25 
M 36.59 35.76 36.10 35.50 
SD 4.69 5.73 6.82 4.80 
t 1.63 1.045 
t > 10 > 30 


scores, 


) (b 


giving strong support for Hypothesis 


Chi-square values for differences ob 
tained in Experiments I and II, respectively, 
are 14.41, p 001, and 4.05, p < .05 

lable 6 it can be that the Mi 


findings of 


From seen 


alone, in with the 
Renaud (19 


between 


agreement 
_ is of little value in discriminating 


major diagnostic groups differing 


grea in sexual organization, and contributes 


little toward differentiating the normal and 


psy< ho kk groups The findings ol Gough (10 


that scores 


on the Mf scale 


psychotic Ss obtain more variable 
than do normal Ss are not 
Product-moment correlations cal 
Mf and Dé 


in agreement with Sheplet 


borne out 


culated between test scores give 


further evidence 
21), that 


ent attributes. For the 


these two instruments assess differ 
normal Ss, the correla 
tions were 21 and .07 for Experiments I and 
kor the psychotic Ss, the cor 


34 and .06. For 


I] respec tively 


responding correlations were 


samples of this size, these values may not be 


considered as different from zero 
relative 


(DC 


In order to evaluate better the 


efficiency of the two types of measures 


scores and difference score in differentiating 
the criterion groups, the data were combined 
from the two experiments, and optimal cutting 
point ; were determined for the distributions of 


DC and difference scores. Table 7 shows that 


the DC scores alone discriminated much more 
etiectively Che optin al DC cutting score ot 
17.5 misplaced 18 Ss. Seven nurses (14 per 


on the psychotic side of the distribu 
tion. Eleven psychotic Ss, 22 per cent ol the 


total psychotic group, fell in the nurses el 


id ol 


the « ribution. The optima! difference score 


Mf standard score minus DC standard score 
of +5.5 misplaced 33 Ss. Twenty-four nurses, 
48 per cent, fell at the psychotic end of the scale 
while nine, or 18 t, of the psychotic Ss 


splaced The orres elections 


eT Cel 
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TABLE 7 

DisrrrpuTion OF DC AND DIFFERENCE SCORES ABOUT 

OprmaL CuTrinc Ports, COMBINING DATA FROM 


EXPERIMENTS I AND II 


DC Scores Difference Scores 
Item 
Above Below Above Below 
17.5 17.5 +5.5 +5.5 
Nurses 43 ] 26 24 
Psychotics 11 39 9 41 
Chi square 49 0608 12.362 
p < 001 < 001 


tests are significantly beyond chance expect 
ancy (p< .001 in both instances 
added here 


A word of caution is Although 


some of the differences obtained between 
criterion groups in the present study are highly 
mificant, considerable overlap occurs in all 
ses. Even though the two experiments were 
chosen 


conducted on independently groups, 


the samples were small and some drop iS 
evident in the significance levels obtained in the 
econd experiment. More extensive and refined 
investigation needs to be carried out in this area 
before these measures can be employed diag 
individual 


nostically or for purposes of 


prediction 


DISCUSSION 


Ihe results of this study are interpreted as 
being in general agreement with hypotheses 
theory $, 7, Fe 


20) concerning the nature of differences along a 


derived from psychoanalytic 


’ 


masculinity-femininity dimension in normal 
and psychotic women 

The evidence supports the hypothesis that 
two rather clearly defined levels of 


One level 


there exist 


functioning within this dimension 


seem to be associated with or bound to 
kinesthetic or perceptual-motor facets of ex 
falling 
The 


second level of organization appears to be more 


pression and can be thought ol as 


within the psychoanalytic id structure 


closely associated with verbal expression, and 


thus seems more closely associated with cul 


tural expectations of the superego For the 
psychotic groups in this study, disturbances at 
the nonverbal level of organization are crucial 
markedly 


It is suggested that 


and are indicated by masculine 


periormances on the D< 
such a deviant organization provides a core ol 
uTce ol 


unac eptable impulses and a steady 


life stre which contribute to the psy 
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and to their eventual 
breakdown. Extensive research is needed to lay 


dv oi 


theory 


refined and com 


ol 


ior a more 


prehensive concerning thi ispect 


hi mal 
hut 


ae ve hopme nt 


ire research must also determine whether 


the differences in D¢ cores represent differ 
ence j cle clopments nm the ide! tincation 
proce or reflect ome basi omatic dif 
lerence iT as differences in hormonal fun¢ 
lio or bot ly idditior the relatiolr ! p ol 
! es of St jal adjustment to gener idaptive 
ful tw ’ ind the re onst 'u bye een 
ma linity-lemininity organizatior nad pSy 
cho male populatiol need to be explored 
UMMAI 

The prese tud A cle ed to test 
hypothese lerived trom p hoanalytic theory 
that ne and norma vomen differ in 
their responses to measures of different level 
ol mascu itvy-lemininity organization The 
DC and the DAP were emplo ed as nonverbal 
measures of bod mage status, and the MMPI 


tered a i verbal mea 


ure. On the D¢ the p ychotic women obtain 
more m (uline Core in do normal How 
ever, using the DAP as a measure of body 
image. only two of four measures yielded sig 


and the c did not hold up 


Phe 


nificant difference 


validation verbal statements of 


on cro 

norma women concerning masculinity-lem 
mir y statu correspond more closely to their 
respective measures of body image status than 


notre women 


do th ( ol psy' 
vord of caution was added concer ung the 


obtained 


1) Altho h some ol the difference 

} he t¢ betwee! criterion group were 
| ifn the amount ol overlap wa 
too rea ) anow us lor | lual 
pre | tion 

Pheore il implicatio oO. the udy were 
discussed an irea lor ftuture researc 
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Y adie miver 
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measures which are ordinarily evoked by such 
cues in the behavior of others. Second, when 
ever either the therapist’s behavior or the 
thoughts or other behavior 


patient's own 


actually do produce cues which have been 
accompanied by punishment in the past and 
the failure of these to be 


the 


hence serve as threats. 


reinforced by actual punishment from 


therapist should serve to extinguish the effec 


tiveness of the cue as a threat: for example, the 


failure to be heard clearly will no longer elicit a 


tense readiness followed by some 


state of 
defensive measure; it will be found not to be a 
ignal of punishment 

that any behavior 


In practice, it is unlikely 


of the therapist even the most permissive, 
completely avoids cues which are threatening 
to the patient. As a protective, adaptive meas 
ure, a neurotic patient has probably learned to 


respond to a wide variety of cues as though 


hey were threats and has acquired a “low 
threshold” of perception and response to such 
cuecs 


Che resistive or defensive responses elicited 
by any such cues during therapy are probably 
difficult to detect and to measure for several 
here is much individual difference in 


Any individual has 


reason 
the forms of 
a large rey. rtory ol such responses, and very 


uc h reactions 


different ones may be elicited by slightly dif 


ferent situations tfecause many forms of 


and defense themselves are fre 
quently punished, particularly the most overt 


the patient learns to be very subtle in the resist- 


re tance 


ant response; the resistant, avoidant behavior 


well-practiced defender, as 


particularly of a | 


probably deviates only 


most patient are 

very slightly, by the minimum possible, from 
ordinary nonresistive behavior, so that the 
resistance itself is most likely to escape de 


tection and consequent punishment 


\ potentially more stable indicator of a 
patient's perception and response to cues of 
the physiological measure of the gal 
Probably 


GSR 


threat 1s 
skin re 


pl y iologic il 


alone among 


van sponse 


responses, the is activated 


solely by the sympathet and not the para 


sympathetic system and ts generally character 


ized as indicating a state of ‘‘mobilization”’ or 


“preparation” (1, 7). It seems plausible to sup 


that the GSR reflects tae general tension 


pose 
of readiness which is the 


or “anxiety” 
immediate reaction to a threatening cue 


or state 


James E 


DITTES 


The GSR record of a patient in therapy, 
then, should show a relationship with the 
“permissiveness” of the therapist, as defined in 
terms of the absence of various punishments or 
cues threatening punishment, and measures of 
resistance should show an increase with de- 
creased permissiveness and increased GSR. 


METHOD 


This study is based on the records of the 
final 43 hours of therapy with a 36-year-old, 
white, male, neurotic patient, seen by an 
experienced therapist three or four times a 
week. The patient previously had 30 weekly 
sessions with the same therapist before therapy 
was recessed for the summer. The patient 
terminated therapy at the end of the series 
reported here. All sessions were electrically 
recorded and verbatim transcripts typed. A 
continuous record of the patient’s palmar skin 
conductance was made during each session 
with apparatus previously described (2). In 


the 14th of the 


recording equipment failed, and this is excluded 


one session, present series, 


from the study. 


Estimation of Therapist’s Permissiveness 


Using the typed transcripts, two judges 
independently evaluated the remarks of the 
therapist, using ratings of one to four on each 
of four scales intended to represent aspects of 
permissiveness. Hours were judged in random 
order. The four scales were defined as follows: 

1 tentiveness. Patient is able to feel self continually 
in the therapict’s thoughts. There is evidence that the 
therapist is listening carefully and remembering what 
the patient tells him, that he is not preoccupied or 
distracted 

Understanding. The therapist shows that he under 
stands the patient’s thoughts and feelings as the patient 
The trouble 
getting his points across; the 
or obtuse rhe 
thoughts or feelings which the patient can recognize as 


means and feels them patient has no 


therapist is not stupid 
therapist’s interventions suggest 
his own and do not seem to him farfetched 

Gentleness. Therapist fails to show any of the signs 
of rejection or disapproval which the patient may have 
come to expect trom others. He does not condemn, 
criticize, scold, judge, belittle, or use sarcasm or irony 
He does not give evidence of a feeling of the patient’s 
inferiority by urging the patient to change some 
present behavior, by interrupting or trying to channel 
the patient’s speech, or by insisting on his own inter 
pretations either openly or subtly; he speaks tentatively 
only 


notions as a possibility for the 


and offers his 


patient to consider 
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Over-all acceptance. The total impact of the thera 
pist’s activity is likely to make the patient feel that 
he is unconditionally accepted, respected, valued, 
“loved,”’ is an important person, not under judgment 
or threat of potential punishment, is “safe” to venture 
thoughts and feelings which have been punished in 
his previous relations with other people 


Judgments on each scale were made for the 
total hour and for smaller units of the ther 
apist’s remarks within each hour. A unit was 
defined as ‘all the remarks of the therapist 
separated on the typescript by less than a page 
of the patient’s remarks. The therapist units, 
in other words, were separated from each other 
by a page or more of the patient’s speech. Most 
hours had from four to six such units. Agree 
ment between the two judges in judging the 
whole hours with the four scales summed 
yielded a correlation of .69*, and the correlation 


of judgments in the smaller units within hours 
was .61. Four principal scores were used 

Whole hour permissiveness is the sum for the 
four scales of judgments of the hour as a whole, 
with both judges’ scores summed. Scores 
ranged from 15 to 32 with the median and mean 
at 21. This score was used as the measure of 
permissiveness in all results reported unless 
some other score was specifically indicated 

Initial permissiveness was measured by av 
eraging the ratings on all therapist units in the 
first five pages ol typescript 

Opening friendliness. The behavior of the 
therapist in greeting the patient and in, any 
interaction during application of the GSR 
electrodes was judged by two judges with 
respect to “friendliness,’’ defined as responsive 
ness to incidental social overtures of the 
patient or as initiation of such conversation 
Independent ranking of 36 hours by two judges 
yielded a Spearman rank-order correlation of 
87. The six remaining hours were those both 
judges eliminated from the sorting as providing 
insufficient basis for judging; in most of these, 
only a bare greeting was recorded. The average 
rank of the two judges was used as the score 
for the hour on this measure 

Change in permissiveness. Instances of marked 
change in permissiveness within any hour were 
defined as any change of four or more points 
(representing an average of one or more points 
for each of the four scales) between two succes 


2 All correlation coefficients reported in this paper 


are product-moment correlations except as otherwise 


sive therapist units. Nineteen such instances 
occurred in the 42 hours 


Scoring of GSR Record 


A GSR was scored whenever the continuous 
record of conductance met one of the following 
criteria: (@) a rise at the rate of 4000 or more 
ohms per second with an amplitude of at least 
6550 ohms; or (6) a rise of at least 10,000 ohms 
amplitude at a rate of 1333 or more ohms per 
second. Such a change was of the order of 3 
per cent of the basal resistance level. These 
criteria had been used previously (2) and were 
found to be easily distinguishable with the 
calibrated paper used; and had been used to 
distinguish between clear-cut abrupt rises in 
conductance and much smaller fluctuations. 

The GSR measure primarily used in this 
study was the frequency of such rises for each 
50-minute therapy session, This frequency was 
approximately normally distributed with a 
mean of 45 and median at 43, ranging from 11 
to 90. In a randomly selected set of half the 
hours, this frequency score correlated .95 with 
the total amplitude of GSR deflections within 
each hour. In the same sample of hours, the 
GSR frequency correlated 42 with the 
amount of decrease during the hour of the 
basal resistance level, as calculated by dividing 
the amount of change in ohms by the beginning 
resistance in ohms 

For obtaining a GSR score within any part 
of an hour, the rate of GSRs per minute was 
used. This varied between .25 and 3.2 GSRs 
per minute in the hours examined, The cri 
terion for determining whether a change in rate 
occurred was a difference of .25 or more GSRs 
per minute between successive portions of an 
hour 

I'o measure GSR rate following any therapist 
intervention, GSRs were counted from five 
minutes after the beginning of the therapist 
unit until five minutes after the beginning of 
the next unit, and the rate per minute com 
puted. It was reasoned that the effect of the 
therapist’s speech on the GSR would appear 
only after the patient had heard a substantial 
amount of the unit. The time of five minutes 
was arbitrarily selected before the data were 
examined, The unit of the therapist’s speech 
typically covered somewhat more than this 
period 

I'o measure the GSR preceding a therapist 
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creased silence is 
that 


indication 


(S) has demonstrated that iu 


associated with increased anxiety and 


decreased silence is apparently an 


that other resistances than silence are operat 
ng. In the present study, the correlation of this 
judgment 
29 (p 06 


ated with fewer 


core, number of pauses, with the 


of resistance described above is 


1.e, higher resistance is ass« 
pa Ises 

Phe frequency of pauses was also used in the 
analysis aS a pos ible indication of depression 


in the patient 


Relation between Permissiveness and GSR 


Each of the indicators of therapist’s permis 
siveness showed a significant inverse relation 
ship with irequency ol galvani kin response 
lable 1 reports product-moment correlations 
between the measures 
GSR 1S 


the 


Since it was also found that the 


related to the emotional significance of 


patient’s speech, as is reported in more detail 


below, this relationship partially obscures the 
relationship between therapist’s permissiveness 
and GSR 
patient’s remarks is 
by eliminating the 
resistance and those most extreme in emotional 


If the emotional! significance of the 
made more homogeneous 
hours most extreme in 
ignificance of content, the relationship be 
permissiveness and GSR _ becomes 


The last Table 1 


report the correlation between permissiveness 


tween 


Ssnarper two columns of 


and GSR, disregarding, in one column, the 
hours which represent the top and bottom 
eighths on the distribution of resistance score Ss. 


and in the other column, the hours which 


represent the top and bottom eighths on the 
distribution of pause scores 
nour to 


Changes in permissiveness from one 


rABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERMISSIVENI AND GSR 
Pr ‘ ( r ° 
I Extr € 
M f Pe ¢ H 
AUH 
~ Pause 


Whole hour permissiven¢ l 65 i3 

| lial per s re } 44 49 

Open friendlines 4 3 SY 
* All relat ‘ ant a ‘ ! 





mn 





tne next were ac ompanied by exper ted 


changes in the frequency ol GSR. Fourteeen 
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rABLE 2 
RELIABILITIE AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF Four 
Pi RMI IVENI SUBSCALI WITH REGRES ION 


hours showed a decrease of two or more points 
In permissiveness from the next previous hour 
Nine of these showed an increase in frequency 


of GSR, four a decrease, and one no change. Of 


14 hours showing an increase in permissiveness 
of two or more points, three increased in GSR 
frequency and 11 decreased. This relationship 
yields a chi square of 7.0 (p < .01). This anal 
ysis disregards the three hours which, because 
of vacation or illness, followed the previous 
hour by a lapse of a wee k or more 

Eighteen embarrassing sex statements o« 

irred, distributed among eight of the hours 
A significant tendency was found for the ESS 
to be accompanied by a GSR in hours scored 
iow on permissiveness and not to be accompa 
nied by a GSR in more permissive hours 

Of 10 ESSs in four hours above the median 


on whole hour permissivene four are a¢ 

comps nied by a GSR and six are not. Of eight 
ESS 1 hours below the median on permis 
siveness, seven are accompanied by GSR and 


one is not. This yields a chi square of 4.1 (p 
05). If the ESSs are sorted at the median a 
cording to the permissiveness score of the 
therapist unit immediately preceding the ESS 


the relationship shows a chi square of 5.8 


p < .02). If opening friendliness is used as the 
measure of permissiveness, the relationship 
vields a chi square of 7.1 (p « 01 

Although there is evidence that judges agree 


on the implicit unitizing in scoring ESSs (2 

the unit of an ESS is not explicitly defined, and 
there accordingly exists the pos ibility of bias 
in determining whether or not a GSR accom 
anie 1 part ular ESS. Therefore, an alter 
native analysis was made, using as an obje 

tively defined unit of the patient’s speech all 
} remarks occurring between pauses of five 
econds or more or between remarks by the 
therapist. The rate of GSR per minute during 
speeches in which an ESS occurred was cal 


culated. The average rate of GSKRs for all the 


periods of ESS speech in hours below the 


media In permissiveness 1S 1.8 and for hours 
above the median is .8. The difference in rates 
het wee! tne two sets ol ESS speeches } shown 
by a/test to be significant beyond the .05 leve 
The four subscales originaliy inte! ded to 
define permissivenes proved not to contribute 


WEIGHTS FOR MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


witn GSR 


Inte Regre 

" re Correla ' 
| t » Wit Weight 

7 ‘ GSR With 

‘ GSR 

< 

Attentivenes 14 34.33 A) Te 24 
Understanding 54 48% 5] $2 O34 
Centleness l 85 51 42 
Acceptance 1) 4% 02 


n ultiple correlation between the four scales 
and GSR is ». The interjudge reliability 
for each scale, the intercorrelations. and the 
regression weight are shown in Table 2 The 


gentleness scale alone correlates as well with 


the GSR (r 51) as does the sum of the 
four scales Apparently, understanding nd 


over-all acceptance are not related to GSR 
except as they comprise the factor which may 
be labeled as vgentlenessora nonpunishing man 
ner, the chief component of permissiveness 


with which the GSR its related 


1 /ternalive Interpretations 


Che genera! interpretation ol these results | 
that the degree of apparent permissiveness or 
threat in the behavior of the therapist is re 
ponded to by the patient in a way which may 
be measured by the GSR. Before this inter 
pretation is discussed in more detail, several 
alternative interpretations will be considered 
with additional results reported as they pertain 
to each one 

It could be contended that the GSR and the 
therapist’s manner ar both consequences of 
some aspect of the patient's behavior bor 
example, it may be su pected that on occasions 
when the patient | depre sed, the GSR re 
flects this tact with a lower lrequenc y and that 
the therapist also responds to this depression 
with a more kindly, sympathetic manner, which 
is judged more permissive. Or perhaps the 
patient comes to certain hours with a particular 
anxiety which results in more GSRs and which 
also results in a resistive kind of behavior with 
1} 


which the therapist attempts to deal 


yY using 


more radical and direct intervention which 
are judged less permissive 


There is evidence, however, that variation 


ol perm! ivene withu nour are lo owed 
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) ted are approximately 60 instances in which a 
cha ei the GSR rate is followed by no change in 
pt i Tt 

ont led } > | uv ) . 
but mot precedec xy corresponding inverse 


variations of the GSR. These data are reported 


in Figures 1 and 2, which record all within-hour 
changes ol fouror more peints in permissiveness 
between two successive therapist units. The 
tendency of a change in permissiveness to be 
followed by a change in rate of GSR in the 
ad tion predicted by the interpretation el 
‘ yields a chi square of 2.7 (p O5, one 
ta But there is no relationship between 
cl es in permissiveness and changes in the 
preceding GSR rate. These results support the 
interpretation that the GSR 1s in fact a 
response to the therapist’s behavior 
With reference to the more specific po 

ibilitue that either depre ion or resistance ot 


the patient affects both GSR and permissive 
aL i po ible measure ol depression, ire 
qué y of pause thoug! correlated with 
perm ven ’ 8, p O2) is not cor 
related ith frequency of GSR (7 14 
Resistance as judged in tl tudy is corre 
lated inversely with permissiveness (rf 53 
p 01) and only slightly with frequency of 
GSR (r 2). The frequency of pauses score 
just reported may also be considered as an 


indication of resistance 


DITTES 


Another type of interpretation would explain 
the relationship of permissiveness and GSR as 
an artifact. It might be suspected that the 
therapist was judged more permissive and 
friendly when he talked more, thus leaving the 
patient less time to think and speak his own 
thoughts, and that listening is less likely to 
produce GSRs than is speaking. However, a 
count of the frequency of the therapist’s speech 
(number of times therapist spoke between 
utterances of the patient) shows a negative 
with - 35, 
p < .O5) and no relation with GSR frequency 
(ry 07) 


correlation permissiveness (r 


Perhaps the most likely alternative explana- 
tion is that permissiveness, as defined here, 
encourages kinds of 


making the patient feel that the therapy is 


certain resistance by 


more like a social occasion, leading him to 
speak of routine, less emotionally involved 
material; hence, fewer GSRs are to be exper ted. 
Three types of evidence are available on this 
point. 

First, this type of resistance was judged with 
moderate reliability between two judges but 
showed little relation with GSR (r 22), and 


furthermore yielded a negative relationship 


with permissiveness (7 53) contrary to 
that proposed by the explanation 
Second, the 


pauses 


other measure of resistance, 
number of 
found related to 
p < .02) but not to GSR (r 14 

rhird, variability in the patient’s expression 


of emotionally 


by the patient, was also 


permissiveness (7 38, 


significant material was pre 

imably held constant in the judging of embar 
rassing sex statements, and as reported above, a 
clear relationship between permissiveness and 
GSR remains when such a uniform type of 
expression is examined. Of further suggestive 
importance is the fact that ESSs occur as fre 
quently in 


, permissive as in 
hours, contrary to what would be expec ted by 


nonpermissive 


the alternative explanation ESSs did not, 
however, occur in hours of moderate permis 
siveness. All of the ESSs occurred in hours 


which rated either in the upper or lower thirds 
on the distribution of permissiveness 

Relation of Resistance with Permissiveness and 
GSR 


Both measures of resistance show that in 


hours of moderate permissiveness (permissive- 
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TABLE 3 
RELATION OF RESISTANCE AND GSR at DIFFERENT 
LEVELS OF PERMISSIVENESS 
Correlation of GSR with 


Permissi--eness Hours Judged Frequency of 


Resistance® Pauses 
High 12 02 33 
M oderate 15 45 67 
Low 15 15 16 
All hours 4? 2 14 
’ g { the resista sdgme $ are reverse that, as with 
the ise ea rer rese é uily si if 
i re i e tent 
ness scores within two points of the mean 
there is a clear relationship between frequency 


of GSR and the extent to which the patient’s 
speech comprises emotionally significant, non 
resistive cor ient. These corre!ations are report 
ed in the second line of Table 3. Within this 
Same group ol hours, the correlation of GSR 
and permissiveness 1S slightly positive (r 

16 presumably the over-all trend of an in 
verse relationship between GSR and permis 
siveness is obscured by the strong relationship 


of GSR and content of patient’s peech in these 


i 
hours. The relation of GSR and emotionally 
iwniicant content disappears when permis 
sivent becomes more extreme in either di 
rectior ind presumably becomes the stronger 


determinant of the GSR as shown in the first 


and third lines of Table 3 


Kacl measure of resistance shows a sig 
nificant correlation with permissiveness over 
a the yur Correlation of permissiveness 

ith 1dged resistance 1s 53 and with 
aUSse 38. in each case indicating more 
emotiona Significant, tess resistive content 
accompanying higher permissiven¢ 


Che behavior of a therapist who preserves 


I 

in genera i nonpunishing, warm iccepting 

reiat I p vith a patient may neverthele 
ide detectable variabilit in this character 
i eve hin a narrow range, and offers 
» the patient at least occasional cus which 
he may regard as threatening or pun ning 
Such cues would include any behavior which 

, . 

may orrectly or incorrectly, communicate to 
the patient that the therapist regards him as an 
inferior, inadequate, or otherwise nworthy 


ind unrespected person. Apparent failure by 


the therapist to underst: nd the | ter ; words 
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or his interruption of the patient, or some form 
of scolding, or his apparent determination tc 
force his own interpretations and points of view 
on the patient may be among such cues 

It appears confirmed by this study that a 
patient may react to suc h cues with a response 
which includes the galvanic skin response and 


which may represent a general tenseness and 
} 
i 


a defensive readiness to cope with the danger 

An episode occurring in one hour provides 
illustration and strong support for these 
interpretations. Hour 46, the contents of which 
were unknown to the investigator until near 
the end of the study, marks a distinctive 
change in the frequencies of GSR. Of the 14 
preceding hours, only three have GSR fre 
quencies under 50. Of the 28 following, only 


four have GSR frequencies over 50. A rank 


correlation (rho 19, p < .O1) was found 
between seqquence and GSR Irequency, but 
this is due almost entirely to the change at 
this hour. Rank correlation for hours 46 and 
ilter 1 QO] and lor hours before 16 is 23 
(There is a slight correlation of .24 between 
permissivene and sequence but this is not 
significant, and there | ho corresponding 


sharp difference at hour 46 

About one-third of hour 46 is devoted to 
interpretations by the therapi t concerning his 
apparent friendliness to the patient and to 
responses by the patient on this subject. In 
response to the patient s observation that he 


can’t communicate as freely as he consciously 
wants to, the therapist remarks, “I think you 
have to like somebod if you want to com 
municate. You have to feel free Who’s will 
ing to confide or tell their private thoughts to 


other than a friendly person?” The patient, in 


effect. confirms the in pli itions of the inter 
yretation by reporting that he has felt the 
| | 


therapist to be bru que and unfriendly, as 


evidenced by his failure to call the patient by 
his first name and his reluctance to engage in 
social banter before and after the therapy ses 


sions. He reports his feelings during an episode 


in the previous day’s therapy when, “I was so 
anxious or falling all over myself trying to 
impre you is tl ough I were ru hing In to 
fill a gap that seemed to be necessary to fill to 
maintain a relationship, for instance I say 
that type of thing often where I feel that I 


| 
got to rush in and patch up a rupture rather 


> 


» rupture or act natur al oF expose 


myself.” 








W) JAMI 
The ( ir ol ( yatient seem to pport 
thie eore ] erpretation offered in this 
pape! | peaking of the reiation D he 
re ibly refers to various cues representing 
the theanist revard ind esteem for him, cue 
on which he is highly dependent. He indicat 
that ‘ ibser eo} wt ( he ne 1 paintul 
exp ( ind motivate Irantic efforts to 
detend against ict 1 po bilit Such uc 
not being called by his first name tn spite of 
110 coquainta e and not finding a friendly 
response to ¢ fort to initiate ght social can 
eT Lo ippare i! ha e hee ) re ponded to 
I the patient as thoug! Yi were dication 
ot ibse e of esteem or ome othe jp ! hing 
ittitude isin tact the orma vould be in 
mo OCA Lxprerit ri ind this response ha 
included high GSR act Apparent the 
eltect of the therapist nterpretation and ( 
patient rep ha been to let eS i ent 
rea f t} i the therap INiike mo yiher 
jo ) in | ocial exper e.. § be im 
persona vithou el r ho ie ofr p I ni , 
Ihe ‘ part i! ( ( In the nerapi 
beha thoug! thie continue to ¢ Ost 
their etlectivene i threa ind e GSR 
wt y immediate drop ind if iround 
i CT eve 
The preliminary ittempt to separate differ 
( ispe t ol perm ene ol eparat 
ile result in he findir tha ibsence of 
ertain tf po o} ‘) i p rine | detined 
here a entiene | yved to have em { 
lificant relation e GSR. In view of 
tine wu ue i ! pn el pl i ometime 
y ( ' j ere! vd i th expre no 
i therapist receptance 6 ! ol some 
interest to note that i jud ed here and lor 
t! patient, Ul pe ol perm ven 
not related to the GSR dependent vy of the 
ile viii ! most exp | detined a the 
ibys e ol p hment 
The idgyment of re ince inth tudy Va 
made with or moderate reliability and cor 
relate oO moderate h the objective 
measure ol re ince, pause frequency Ho 
ever he two lependent me ure ire highly 
consistent thei elationsi p A | GSR 
frequency and with permissivent ind yield 
result that corroborate the theoret il inter 
pretal on propose | ibe ve 
If certain cue n the therapist behavior 
ire re ponded o with anxiety and fear of 


KE 


DITTES 


punis! ment, it would be expected that such 
1e: be 
when the patient’s own behavior or speech in 
that 


anxiety or fear would further increased 


cludes characteristics may seem more 


“punishable” than when his behavior or speech 


is more “innocent The combination of some 
cues in his own behavior that have been fre 
quently followed by punishment plus cues in 
the therapist’s behavior that threaten punish 


ment 


th: 


and GSR } 


sonal be h iVIOr 


hould evoke more an 


Per 


which may have been punisl 


xiety 


in the latter cues alone 


d in some way 


by others would include the discussion of sexual. 
hostile, and other feelings toward intimately 
related persons—behavior, in other words, 
which was judged in this study as emotionally 
ignificant, less resistive 


Within the limited range of moderate per 
thi 


MISSIVENess, is precise the relation which 
was found: the emotional significance of the 
patients speech is wnificantly correlated (r 
1 or .67 depending on hich measure 1s 
used) with the GSR. and i more important 
determinant of the GSR than is permissive 
ne within these hours 

At lower levels of permissiveness, however, 
the findings are different. GSR is high and 
re tance 1S high both be eariyv corre 
lated negatively wit! perm eness). but the 
GSR and resistance are not correlated. Thes 
results sugvest that anxiety ind GSR) are so 
uniformly high in response to the low permis 
iveness that they evoke generally resistive, 
nonintimate peech by the patient The GSR 
is attributable chiefly to the low permissive 
ne and not to emotionally ignificant 
content, because the latter is not present 

At high levels of permissiveness, GSR and 
resistance are both low, and again not signifi 
cantly related with each other Apparently, the 


permissiveness is great enough that the patient 


speaks freely of emotionally important mate 
rial and does so without fee under 
threat. Tl 


matters 


ing any 
e cues of discussing emotionally vital 
GSR 


er into a kind of multiplicatiy 


may evoke only as these cues 


ent e relationship 


with cues of threatening behavior by the 
therapist. The results obtained with the ESS 
judgments further support these interpreta 
tions 

SUMMARY 


skin 


sponse is shown to be inversely related to the 


Frequency of a patient’s galvank re 














GSR AND REACTION TO 


1dged perm eness ol the therapist during 
i rie ol 42 hours ot p ychotherapy The 
GSR nterpreted as a measure of the anxiety 
rt tf patient, or fn mobi illo againsli 
in) ie thr itening pu ishment by the thera 


pist, such as any cue which the patient has 


l¢ irned to pr receive as evidence ol iow esteem 


his anxiety presumably motivates vary:g 
subtle forms of resistance and defense against 
the feared pu ushment. Several alternative in 
erpretations of the relation between permis 


iveness and GSR are rejected- by various 


Iwo different measures of resistance are 
gatively correlated with the permissiveness 


1 the therapist Howe ver, the aitempt to show 


it this relationship is mediated by the 
i ety”’ or ‘“‘readiness”’ which the GSR meas 


obscured by the finding that the GSR 


related to the emotional significance of the 
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pati nt’s peer h. as well as to the permissive- 
ness of the therapist 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOTH 


DOLL PLAY 


HARRY LEVIN 


( 


AND VY 


rnell 


URING the course 


of socialization, the 


her child skills, beliefs, 


mother teaches 


value ind brings under control the 
child’s free expression of his impulses. Among 
the impulses to be controlled, aggression pre 
sent pecial problems For one, the very 
nature of training creates frustrations that are 
likely to re ult In aggre ive behavior. Such act 
of aggression must in turn be controlled, a 
proce ikely to instivate more of the change 
worthy behaviors, a sort of vicious circle. The 
ocializer thereby becomes an instigator to the 
very action she is trying to change 
In most instance however, mothers do 
succeed in bringing under control the aggres 
ver hey depiore. Through the punishment 
ol agevre on, the conditions that instigate ag 
yr ion also instigate the anticipation ol the 
pain that has, in the past ompanie 1 such 
ictions. We « pect tha vhen the inhibitions 
ire greater in strength than the urges to be 
igvressive, the child will not behave directly 


n the disapproved manner. The mother, then, 
ome to both instigate and to inhibit the 
child’s aggression 
Assume that the training at home is the 
point of origin on a continuum of stimulus 
generalization. Following Miller’s displacement 
model (4), the greater the difference of a given 
timulus situation from the relevant aspects of 
the home, the greater the probability of the 
overt occurrence ol agere ion, within the limit 
that agyvression | till instigated. Sears and his 
co-workers (e.g., 2, 7, &) have conceptualized 
doll play aggression in these terms. The doll 
play situation is assumed to be similar enough 
to the home to instigate aggression yet different 


enough to escape some of the inhibitions. 


rhe doll play setting has certain superficial 
to the 


| 
I 


similariti home: a doll family, house, 


and furniture. The differences are also impor 


tant and designed to relax inhibitions against 


} 


This study wa ypported in part by a grant from 
the National Ir tute of Mental Health (M-901 
Pride and Shame in Children.”’ We wish to thank Dr 
Alfred I Baldwin for his he p with all aspects of the 
study and Drs. Urie Bronfenbre er and John Harding 
for their careful rea i the manuscript 
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ER’S PRESENCE ON 
AGGRESSION' 


CHILDREN’S 


ALERIE 


miversily 


F. TURGEON 


aggression; the people are, after all, dolls, and 
the furniture and rooms are miniatures. Also, 
the experimenter is deliberately friendly and 
nonevaluative. The prediction has been tha 
with inhibitions against aggression relaxed in 
dol 
shows is a function of the degree of instigation, 
by the child 
has been punished at 

i 


| play, the amount of aggression the child 


usually measured how severely 


home 

he ‘Poe « | ‘ sks h . vore 

} present tudy ask ow aggression in 
doll play is affected if the doll play setting 1s 
in some ways made more similar to the home 
by having the child’s mother present at a doll 
play session. The expectation from the fore 
going line of argument is that aggression should 


he reduc ed 


MrTHOD 


Since doll play usually involves a single adult 


interacting with the child, a control was neces 
sary to insure that the child’s dol! play behavior 
would be attributable to the presence of the 
mother and not to the circumstance that 


the 


two 
control 
by an adult 
o the child. The 


irom this study may also be compared 


adults were present. Consequently, 


group’s doll play was observed 


female, previously unknown 
result 


with the several extant sets of norms of doll 


play behavior in which the preschool child 


participated only wit 


(3. 6). 


h the adult experimenter 


The design, then, involved two groups of 
children, an experimental and a control group 


For each group there was a control and an 


experimental session. In the first session, both 


groups were treated alike; only the experimen- 


ter was present In the second session, the 
experimental group were observed by their 
mothers in addition to the experimenter, and 
the control group by a stranger and the 
experimenter 
Subjects 

The Ss were 20 children, 10 boys ar vir aged 
three to five years. They came fri 
class, professional homes; 13 of the d 
in the Cornell University Preschool. The children were 
first separated into groups of the same sex and ave 
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S VW ul i I age ex pr if the children were assigned Verba agression such as coming and threats “ rm 
i ‘ to the t treatments included, as were instances in which discomiort wa 
attributed to a doil (the boy is sich ad, lost, et« 
) of > | j 
Procedure Four sessions were observed by two observers. The 
' ‘ eos j four protocols were combined and agreement computed 
i ‘ were ¢ eTves ir we sessions andar . 
ex imenta ll play, each lasting 20 minutes. There according to the formula Agreement number of 
“ee agreements/number of agreements + number of dis 
va i one day intervening Detween sessions nd 
nd el] . . : greements. For total uni the agreement betweet 
ec wa he interval longer than three days 
, observers was ¥ oo. tor aggre ion unl the agreement 
0, I ay procedure has been described in detail 
: was & 
te r re 6 4 standard fami ol dolls was use 
i mot ither, be " an< ab The doll house , 
RESULT 
} : ‘ ered rox the furniture was rt ible 
in 
id but the walls were fixed. The same adult female (VT) rhe score computed for the aggression anal 
{ 
\ ( erimenter in all sessions. The first session ‘ f 1 1 
ysis is the percentage of totai units which are 
n ‘ I the & and the chik ‘ 
vo cc . , ' | P he 
d a ie einai means Me snger-present (control iggressive. This score controls for the overall 
ent the experimental room with the £ to find evel of general verbal thematic productivity of 
ar female adult the roor r) person the child. For the various analyse the pe! 
in 
ct ) d not it to the ‘ j 
a erver who dl speak either centage scores were normalized by use of the 
1S I ul simply at wa ching the t n , ‘ > 
angular transis natiolr ) Sul D 
i¢ I her-+ 4 é ered the econd sessi angular tra lor! ma p .9 
rT eete mentions and the I The sothers lo ascertain the comparability of the ex 
. } by \ ! ucted to watch the eS8Sior pe rimental and control groups, an analysi ol 
4 { urt interacti vith the child. If the yariance of the aggression scores in the first 
‘ é he t were to reply in a natural : " | 
ession, prior to the ¢ xperimental treatment, 
a 
, ‘ , saci a ee was performed. The difference in the average 
Che ay record wa itized at the per cent aggression between the two treatment 
§ ‘ ervat nt lect pred ate nit group A s not significant 
' 
a Phe boy r ne Since ie results of the present experiment 
‘ i the are Xampies « npc nit , " 1 , 
are to he compared vith exist y aol p Ly 
. \ ‘ ' mewhat ifferet Ire other 
; . idopted ir hat repetitive se norms, il relevant to inquil vhether the doll 
e : : : 
yy runs and r and rur play behavior of the present Ss in the initial 
() ‘ ly ‘ ne ‘ 4 fw ‘ ¢ - " " 
' © provocos A Sf ion diverges signiiican from that of the 
} wert 1) tota imber ¢« nits per session ' 
. ; groups on wl ich BoTmMm ire iVal ible rom a 
t i re I er st on, Ce t is ‘ 
- , tudy of 202 boys and 177 gu Levin and 
' t i ‘ ve ul ay et al 
‘ eal 3, p. 149 report that the average per 
( ‘ he agent nd object ) ne cent agyvression cores | the Ww tial doll play 
was not profitable. Usual © child ession is 14.28 for boys, and 8.64 for girls. ‘The 
l ) y eithe the agent or the « ect of the ' 
nean a id US fidu lai limit lor the ten boy in 
act ) ‘4A 
\ n Ww lefined as ar ematic action that t! study 23.10 4+ 14.14; and for the girls 
es, ] ne if trates, or destroys 6.90 4 1.98 While the obt iined means are not 
I ‘ —— 
i nt. It ranged in intensity from a imilar as might be desired, these findings 
he } | 1} 
, — ‘ me are compatibie with the view that doll play 
’ ‘ he " ‘ eau) to seve €! 
t} periormance in this situation is typical of other 
t i rhe ne ia rear ( re , 
id sliced off, a storm breaks up the hous larger sample of children 
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rABLE 2 Among the children in the presence of a stran 
UMM y ov ANAI is OF VARIANCE OF AGGRESSION ger, the aggression scores of eight decrease in 
I Voit Piay St : . 
tne second session: two children, one boy and 
Mea one girl behaved differently from the majority 
r lf / P - 
quar rhe results in the experimental and control 


groups may be analyzed separately. Tested 


, 11.02 
igainst a hypothesis of no difference, the in- 
x Lif Os 9 SO Ol . 
| 
, 1% 0? crease of aggression in the group with the 
K Se7 Livi mother present is statistically significan.t 
" \/ } (of 0)? — 
: (f 3.34 p- 01 For the co trol group, the 
191.8 decrease is not significant (1 1.00, p < .30 
” eX ] 4 ,} } ] > 
‘ Ihe usual occurrence in doll play with only 
j 26 & the £ present is that aggression increases in 
I 6 97.41 the second over the first session. Is the increase 
in the present experimental group different 
from what might be expected na normal 
j Y nder u ration mcern . 
econd session without mother or stranger 
el eo ( me er nresence n 
i : observing? According to available norms (3, 
( ‘ ‘ on ere mproached hrough 
he ' p. 149) the mean increase in per cent aggression 
il oO iriance ot normaiized per cent oy : 
between sessions is 7.56 for boy ind 4.12 for 
L ( re i rig) elouo i” i . 
gir} kor the present 5 tine differences 
treatme ‘ of S. and se on ae ' 
between sessions and the .05 fiducial limits of 


these differences are 24.80 + 30.37 and 4.20 


trv ( ‘ ‘ ! ol ‘ ivyre on P . 
' +491 for the boys and girls in the exper! 
ore ‘ ( n ) ror these three : . 
mental group and 6.20+4-28.04 and 3.60 
( 0 ! ! ef appropriate error term . 
+5.18 for the boys and gir in the control 
I c ¢ il i my. nin Sex , , 
group. The only group that differs from the 
! re r ! hye ed ker I ) j | ble 4 : , 
cores expected on the basi ol previous results 
I he liflers ‘ et he re 1 the two 
that of girls observed by a tranger, who 
‘ ‘ rou m etiect ol] r on 1 
appear to be inhibited in their aggressiveness 
ad hie ) t¢ i iT ye een ‘ IONS 
| ne o cr i Lp ‘5 cf ‘ ror on 
Discuss 
re ‘ ( ire ¢ ela ed, the 
error term for te the differences between The prediction derived from displacement 
‘ ) thie ractio ‘Ss x ‘ oO wil n theory that the mother’s presence W wuld result 
‘ inal tre ment ibelled error \ in in a decrease in her child’s fantasy aggression 
lable 2 was opposite to the result ictually obtained 
bor he re oO core | hot} ‘ on In light of the pre sent fi idings, the displace 
) ‘ be re more ivyre ve than yviris ment model appear to be in over 
I} fine r replicate 1 number of other implification 
hes that reporte | sex difference in doll play In the first place, the theory assumes that in 
bye r (1 ( the parental treatment ol aggre ion any 
Thi ortant results for the present st idy tration accumulates a potential lor the child 
( he change ire ‘ ion 1 to Se ion 2 to be agyressive and any pun hment tor ag 
\ in be see n Table 2, the se ion X treat gression tends to inhibit this behavior. Instiga 
ment teraction gnificant at about the .02 — tion and inhibition with respect to aggression 
te eve Avere vene clieariv in are viewed as nonspecific, tk iding under ap 
creases trom the lu to the second se on when propriate conditions to behavior that Is a 
he mother! vatcl the child and decrease resuitant ofl the instigation and inhibition 
hen a stranger is present. Every one of the This formulation may be scrutinized both in 
ten experimental children increased in aggres terms of how well it fits the complexity of 
ivene when the mother was pre ent By a aggression training and as to whether doll play, 
gn test, the probability of there being no as used in the present study, provides adequate 


reversa 1 serie ol te 1 observation " 01 conditions for manifesting the hel ivior 








Dott PLAY AGGRESSION 


Recent evidence having to do with young 
chuarer aggression indicates that parents 
treat aggression differently depending on the 
nature of the aggressive acts and to whom the 
iggressions are directed. For example, sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin (9) found, in a survey of 
child rearing practi that mothers tend ger 
erally to be intolerant of aggressions directed 
toward themselve 4 somewhat more tolerant of 
fighting and quarreling among siblings, and 
more accepting ol their children’s fighting 
These distinctions are often 
sharp enough for the child to discriminate 
ng aggressions, and to learn that under 
1 


some conditions aggression is not at all con 


doned, whereas in other situations fighting is 


not only pern itted but eve! encouraged I 


iat even with the mother present, 


children had categorized the laboratory situa 
ion as one appropriate to express their im 
pulses, especiall’ ince their mot.ers had not 
l jualifiedly condemned aggression. On the 


other hand, it is not unlikely that one of the 


distinction aught children vis-a-vis aggres 

hat the behavior is not appropriate in 
fron f strangers. Such training might plaus 
ib iccount for the decrease in aggressiveness 


s 


resent group 
crimination that many parents 
rced could have influenced the 
behavior of the Ss in the presence of their 
mothers. It is quite unlikely that the children 
had been restrained from make-believe fighting 
or from hay ng dolls and toys hight or be 
ischievous. Consequently, fantasy aggression 
may be considered by many children as ap 
proved regardless of whether or not thei 
mothers are watching 
The above afte rthoughts do not complete ly 


invalidate the displaceme nt theory of fantasy 
iggression, but they argue for greater refine 


ment than the theory now possesses. It would 


seem that the prediction of aggression in doll 


t or 
MALION 


were analyzed as to its similarity to approve d 


play cou d be mproved if the fantasy s 


or disapprov <d conditions of agyression As we 
stated earlier, it is unfortunate that in the 
present study the agents and objects of aggres 
sive acts were not specified frequently enough 
to warrant their separate analysis 

Iwo other hypotheses may be advanced t 


he 


explain the fact that the presence of the mot 


did not restrain the children’s aggre ven 
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One involves the presumption that the like 
lihood of retaliation for aggressive actions is a 
powerful inhibitor of aggression. It is soon 
clear to the child that there is no retribution in 
doll play, since the mother is in an obviously 
immobilized position. We may speculate that 
had the mothers been able to dis: ipline their 
children, the amount of overt aggression would 
have been reduced rather than increased 

A second conjecture about the increase of 
aggressiveness in the mother-present group 
irises from the nature of superego development 
in the child.” Self control is a worrisome burden 
for the child 
newly acquired control to his mother when she 


Anecdotally, we know that 


that he is ready to transfer his 


is available 
mothers often complain that their children are 
so well behaved only when they are not around 
If we assume that returt ing impulse coritrol to 
the mother is most likely for children with tl 
strongest Superegos, we may indirectly test 
this ‘‘transfer of superego” hypothesis with the 
present data, 


There is some evidence that, at the pres hool 





ages, girls have more strongly developed super 
egos than do boys (9), so that we might expect 
girls to be more influenced by the mother’s 
presence than are boys. The sex difference an 
alysis gives little support to this hypothesis. A 
an be seen in Table 2, girls are no differently 
influenced by the experimental treatment than 


are the boy 


SUMMARY 


I'wenty ch ldren were ob erved in two sé 


sions of doll play. The first session involved 


l 


the child and an experimenter 


During the 
second session, the child’s mother was an 
audience for one group and an adult female, 
not previously known to the « hild, watched the 
sessions of the se« ond group 

As is usual in doll play, boys are more aggres 
sive than girls. Each of the ten children ob 
served by their mothers were more aggres 


sive in the second than in the first session 


? We are indebted to Dr. John W. M. Whiti: f 
uggesting this interpretation of the findings 

* (Questionnaires to the ithers of the cl iren in 
this study asked the same questions as (9) about ig? 
ol superego development mies ! ol wror 





looking sheepish or guilty and admitting tras 
when asked. These data confirm the earlier results 


licating that girls show more signs 


ing ol superego than 
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VERBAL CONDITIONING AS A FUNCTION OF 
EXPERIMENTER CHARACTERISTICS 


ARNOLD BINDER, DAVID McCONNELL!', anp NANCY A. SJOHOLM 
Indiana miver 
VUMBER of experiments have confirmed _ situation. The question at issue was: Would 
Greenspoon’s (5, 6) findings that two experimenters differing markedly in 


various stimuli can serve as reinforce 


It has 


thus far been reasonably convink ingly demon 


ments for classes of verbal responses 


strated that such categories as ‘‘plural nouns’”’ 


(5, 6), ‘“nonplural words” (5, 6), ‘‘animals”’ 
(2), statements of attitude toward an aca 


issue 


i ae 


8), and “‘first person pronouns” 


lorm response classes, and that such 


experimenter responses as “Mmm-hmm” 
5. 6 Good” (4, 7, 8, 11), and “expressions of 
agreement”’ (12) are effective reinforcements 


in leading to an increase in the frequency of 


subjects’ responses faliing in certain of these 
categories. It is especially significant that, with 


ceptions, tne 


to verbalize the relationship existing between 


cw ¢ 


sub je ts had been unable 


heir own responses and the reactions of the 


experimenter (so called ‘‘unconscious learning” 


or “learning without awareness’”’ 


Modern day interviewers of many differing 


01S of t} ought 


stress the importance of the 


} versonal aspects of the interviewing 
D According to this viewpoint, the 
r ewer whether psychotherapeuti or 
othe se) i in important variable to consider, 
e the responses of the interviewee are in 
fluenced by that particular interviewer’s 
pl il and behaviora! characteristics. The 
cl cre In intervtewe¢ s expressit ns ol opinion 
CO ymitant with alterations n the character 
ot the interviewer! have been shown in 
the r reported by {( antril 4 and by 
Robinson and Rohde (9). Sarason (10) has 
perhaps been most articulate in his advocacy 
that an mplete analysis of a clinical or 
ext ( i tuation Involving a ibie I ind 
an experimenter (or examiner or interviewer! 
must ide consideration of the manner in 
, nh the il and personal! characte! 
of the itter influence the behavior of the 
iormer 
the purpose ol tt pre ent ¢ periment 4 
to study the efile f ¢ perimenter differ es 
upon periorm nce } i verbal conditioning 
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physical and social characteristics produce 


different rates of learning in randomly selected 
those in 


has 


verbal behavior of a 


subjects in an experiment similar to 
which minimum experimenter response 
produced changes in the 
subject without his awareness? This experiment 
can, ol course, only be considered preliminary 
since positive results would indicate the need 
for further research aimed at tf nding the sper ih 
effects of varying experimenter variables upon 
depe ndent learning variables 

The class of subject responses reintor ed for 
this experiment was the use of ‘mildly hostile’’ 
words in sentences made up by the subject, and 
the 1 the 


} 
class Vas 


inforcement selected 


rhe 


was response 


“(Good hostile word chosen 


because of the interesting incident il. interview 
relevant comparison that might thereby be 
facilitated 
METHOD 

Subjects 

Iwo ol were ft i lo the study both 
electer i re DD ve nta y signed 
in a p t r rses at Indiana 
Univer The two ¢ Ips « ed « ) and 30 








The first group (29 was ! by an attractive, 
soft-spoken, reserved oung lady who wa , in 
heignt a 9O pou! i . ht. ‘The experimenter for 
the ecol ) A) n ve mascul 6 
t A) | n weigi and had ma itl n 
restraine personal characterist hich might be 
expected of a tormer marine capta Both ere tu 
dents at Indiana University. Perha ” nportant 
than their actual age cifieret t 12 yea Nid 
the difference in their age appearance; the yung lady 
could have passed for a cn phomore while 
the ale xperim t i Ite taken lorat It 
me 4 He L rth, tof ib enience ye 

, refer. to the former exy r is FE and the 
atte is Mi 
Materials and A pparaiu 

Table 1 how tine vo set word sec; in thi 
ex hostile 

t 4 ie I ert bliin the past 
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ct rit above. There was a san he slotted 
BIECT holder as each S sat dow in the expe ental roc 
with the verbs “walkee und “‘ra ved in the lower 
Hostile portion and the pronouns he ney ind sne¢ in 
the ipper portion The follow tructions were 
na t then read 
rages Sit in front of this stand in h a manner that 
eere yuu can easily read tl word n the card before 
4 ied uu. Lam going t put other card » re me ON 
= one Each of these will be like the one before 
blamed 
criticizes you with five words on it, three words in the upper 
ink evad part of the card and two in the lower part. For 
aygr ated each card. I would like you to make up a sentence 
punished using one of the three upper words as the first word 
irritated in the entence and one a the ywer two words 
resented as the second word in the sentence. You may use 
hi ed ur me of the three upper wo ind either one of 
irreied , ‘ 
ood the two lower word l ou 4 ence 
} I will place a new card before you each time you 
jeered , 
pe P make | a sentence ing the N( ol the preced 
a ing card. Now. it doesn’t atter whether the ser 
scolded tence you make up | ong or short, or even ill its 
scowled simple or complex. It is important that you respond 
promptly with the first sentence that occurs to you 
Let me stress that I would like you to respond with 
irger i the sentence which occurs to il ne alter 
mente t Dr the exposure the w | ard without al 
ort a large lst ol or selection 
( i ! After ecading the nst lio ind al Ne Any 
ord ¥ accept quest sf ereading the relevant | s of the 
ne xj es agreed instructior the experiment esented the first 
ihe ) vere tack card which happened to cor out on top as a 
result of the preliminar iuffling. In order to find 
wie operant response level, the experimenter provided no 
ere ta ' t reinforcement for S responses to either this initial 
tcl I tile ca ( in ol the subse ent ca the tirst stack 
irs was After completing the first stack in this fashion, the 
he 20 pa neach experimenter presented the first car f the second 
€ pa was typed stack without any delay between stacks or any indica 
te ca The pairs tion to S that he had begun anothe lack If the 
Cat ard entence made up t po tot urd ine ded 
I enter vith t hostile verb rather than the neutral verb (regard 
n le of the particular ] un used thie xperimenter 
i mize responded C,00d I} expe! enter d nothing 
f acl ard ff S ‘ the neutral ver! xperimenter then 
poled the ree proceed i through the remair ar in the second 
1 ca i ette stack. reinfore the se ol | with “Good 
d was randomly and not responding to the use of neutral words. The 
Ne ‘ 0 all remaining tack were resented 1 he same way 
without pause or change in pattern when proceeding 
ted na from the ust card af one tack to the first card of the 
s l I i i next ick 
hed t e front At the conclusion of the above procedure, each S 
I ne t of the was asked iestions to determine whether or not he 
e boar were to had insight into the relationship between his responses 
ter al t ipport and the reactions of the experimenter. Great care was 
ur on the upper taken to insure that both experimenters carried out 
The apparat was identical procedures and reiniorcement patterns 
st even the shortest 


Each set of 20 cards was considered a block 


for analysis purposes, giving a total of seven 





} h blo ks of trials for each § Che data fe 


a | the boards consisted of the number of sentences involving 
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d rABLE 2 


between their behavior and the experimenter’s 
MEAN NuMBER OF HostiILE Worps Usep 


responses, and would there be any consistent 


, PER BLock By ALL SUBJECTS OF THI ‘ 
O . , F arning trend if only those Ss who showed no 
n wO EXPERIMEN’ f 
é insight were included? Actually, seven of the 
. Block Ss in FE’s group and five of the Ss in ME’s 
‘ Experi Yo. o ah : 
enter Sah ierte group demonstrated insight by verbalizing the 
l 4 5 j ) 6 / contingency 
‘ FP} ”) 8.89.110.310.711.211.411.¢ lable 4 contains the results of the same 
i é i ’ é il ) 
I Vi 1 9 49.8 10.110.610.911.111.2 { id test as described bove as applied oni 
ir tu those Ss who had no insight. There were, oi 
, ; , course, 22 such Ss in the group of FF and 25 
, the use of hostile words given in each ot the ’ 
; : nM k’s group Avain the F for group Slope for 
} | } ) the ' ry 
seven DIOCc | ( cor Lins ec mca num 
‘ the Ss of FE |} wnificant beyond the .OO1 
ber of hostile words used in each block for the ' 
1 : level. However, the orresponding / for the Ss 
Ss rul by i ! Mi respectively 
J of MI ] usses being significant at the .O5 
" Before comparing the performance of the ; : 
‘ — ne Rs we evel (an F of 3.92 is necessary The /'s derived 
tw f ( ‘ iS desirable oO ¢ iblish 
Iron group deviations from linearity are once 
{ Oo no f ri Ww oO irred Ie re " 
igain not ygnificant ndicating no consistent 
twe rol ken separately. For this deter 
! “te ’ fluctuation other thar lineal trend Lhese 
ninatior one ol the tests ior tren recon 1 
' ; ; ; result tovether with the tinding (reported 
. " | I} i ' 
i menace 1} Al nder ] i 1Se¢ r r , 
. , : ' , s : be ow ol } ghily ficant over-all lope, 
S¢ ( bloc] OCk Mu I ’ : 
. , ane support thy hypothe is tha he condition ol 
| ern common to all Ss but requires no , 
as . rnc this experiment brought about the unverbal 
i imp I i to the equi ence ol qaividua 
. ae : ‘ , ized |e irning to use fh tile words rather than 
Om t 5 mmarize ne yroced ( ' 
, - t | , . neutral one rm the tructure ol tree entences 
‘ ' if } 7 ‘ } mp ‘ ‘ { 
| €& gcdata ol Car experimenter t¢ { . 
. ‘pp ; * , s he primar’ h pothesis tha the learning 
the hvynothe ot no col tel trial-to-tria < } | 
| i rates of Ss in verbal conditioning are a function 
fiuct iti ) ) ( ne; Vor ol [ ilt¢ " 
) * , I . of the personal characteristics of the experi 
| eriormance throughout 
| menter even thoug! the part ipation of the 
The / d t r | trom group slope ire Sig - 
' experimenters IS minimal and Os are not aware 
nificant beyond the .001 level and indicate that 
! of the experimenter re monse contigency Vas 
the two groups tend to increase in a linear . 
' | ‘ : / ‘ ' ron té ted b in @x nsion ol Ale inde test tor 
i n ) ‘ ea trom 
} . ce ‘ trey ne 1 \ nel ite that trend The tension test the re: onable 1e88 of 
UD ons Oo i dic } 
neither o ' he , ent fluctuation concluding that two group differ in lope 
ypart from the ear trend Only those Ss who did not demonstrate insight 
Rut the question immediately arise How in the questioning at the end of the experiment 
ma of the yuld verbalize the relationship vere ed in this analysi The results may be 
rABLE 3 
' ry Ts } FOR E Two } L Gi i ' By? PAK EI ' 
expe er FI hx ‘ Mi 
S M j M 
I 407 140 i 19 14 +. 55 
G 14.0 ) St) 49 (%) ty) 
Betw j i ‘ OR 2® 0.64 484 ) { 24 
( 200 1 200 472° 29 0) 472 0 On? 
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re Trenp Tests FOR THE 
Ex] enter 
1 MS 
‘ » 
; ) 5 
iA l 
144 1 6 
114 | 113 
' 7 1 
1143 1 
ne f oming trom the be 
! int beyond the .O1 
het pothe is that the two 
! r trend. The significant 
een ¢g up means p 5 
‘ the hypothe that the 
cl 1 average number ol 
] ( he iearning curves 
I I ( en block 
int over-a siope 
re rejection ofl the null 
d ot show unverbalized 
‘ ore I! cr ne condi 
nent 
il il he time of the 
i uS to equate the two 
f male nd fer le Not 
( th more males than 
‘ en Ss ¢£ mit ited ror 
rABLI 
KE lest ¢ Si] iit 
l Cah i 
I ' 
M } 
} 22 i } 
4 } 6 
(A) 519.1 
() 1.0 
‘) 1 6.9R** 
190 119.0 { x* 
( () ios 
Ot ¢ 193.¢ 71.57°°9 
x? Q 


rABLI 


I 


4 


wo Groups or SuByects SHoOwING No INSIGHT 
I erimenter ME 
I S d MS I 
42) 120 3.56 
27 1.0 w 06 
) 151 24 6.29 
1 65° 13.0 1 13.0 4.65 
529 24 2.04 
1121 174 
reasons of insight) from her group were fe- 


males, Of the five eliminated from M £’s group, 


three were male and two were female. Thus, 
for the test of difference in group slope, there 
16 males in the FE’s 
females and 10 males in ME’s 


justify any 


were six females and 
group, and 15 
In 


regarding the ef 


/ 


St 


order t conclusions 


fect 


group 0 


ol experimenter ¢ haracter 


ics upon learning, then, we must show that 


the differences found between the two groups 


could not be accounted for purely on the basis 


of the differences in sex composition 


Accordingly, the entire array of Ss without 


insight was divided into two groups on the 
basis of sex and irrespective of the particular 
expe! menter used to get their data lable 6 
presents a summary ol the Alexander test for 
differences in trend as applied to the compari 


yn between female and male ¢ The fact 
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(ot 
Bet 
Bet 
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the 


rABLE 6 


y oF THe Test COMPARING FEMALE 
AND MALE SupByects Wirnout INSIGHT 


i i r si 958 25 4.26 
ati 
‘ l pes 114 45 7.09 
we I ! eans oT) $519.49 
ul r " S es ss 0) 5 4.6 
al 
‘ + 9 $.9 9) 
0 2.0 47 
) { 1.0 »3 
' 
a 036 93.6 1 97* 
I ‘ 2» 298 
rABLI 
Mr NUMBI rF H E Worps Ust 
Er B BY MALI Dp FEMALI 
s ' INSIGHT 
A Bloc 
] 5 { 6 / 
2 ¥ 79.1 9.610 110.010.6110 
ale A 9 39:-710.3 9.610.110.111.0 


neither the difference between group slopes 


ifference between group means led to 
icant / supports the hypothesis that 


s and females do not differ in learning rate 


over-all level of usage of hostile words in 


particular context The mean values for 


two groups may be seen in lable 7 


he principal hypothesis of this study was 


tha learning rate in a verbal conditioning 
ia lilo functk ot experimenter char 
acterist r though the participation of the 
experimenter CONSISts oO \ ’ MAKING a single 
A rd re nior gy re pol j 5 ina ire 
oft the reintor g col ' h pothe S 
is yp ed by the ent re ts 
Howeve e dire I ‘ difference I 
group Om té terest Ac nay he een 
I l ‘ hk group I c i ower 
nie I r Oo h Stile wor ior the hirst 
opera t k but a higher mean number for 
the last block as compared with the Ss in ME 
rroup It surely would not have been ea to 
pre lict e Ss of FE ould sho i sig 
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the Ss of ME. Preliminary conjecture, in fact, 
found it reasonable to « xpect that the response 
“*(ood”’ would have more of a reinforcing effect 
when uttered by the big, prestigeful, male 
perimenter MF) than by the slightly built, 


ott spok n, female ¢ xperimenter kh On an 


ex 


a posteriori basis, however, one may speculate 
that FF provided a less threatening environ 
ment, and the Ss cor sequently were less in 
hibited in the tendency to increase their fre 
quency of usage of hostile words 

The finding that the experimenter response 
of ‘‘Good”’ led to a signif int trend of greater 
usage of hostile words in sentences is of some 
iterest in itself, as it had not been demon 
strated before. Bu and Durkee® carried out 


] | ‘ lis 
exploratory research on the verbal conditioning 





"y presented their Ss with 
cont unga ‘neutral a ‘mildly hostile”’ 


and al intensely hostile’ verb under in 


ructions to make up a sentence using one of 
the three words on each newly pre sented card 
These ivestigator found that little or no 
conditioning wa achieved when the exper 
menter said “Good” after corre t responses ind 


nothing after incorrect ré ponses, although 


conditioning did occur when “Right and 
“Wrong’’ were used as reinforcers. Buss and 
Durkee moreover, reinforced the intensely 


hostile words rather than the mildly hostile 


o maximize the chances for 


There were certain differences in procedure 


i= 
between the Buss and Durkee experiment and 


the present one which might account for the 


differing findings on the reintorcing eflect of 


“Good.” But perhaps more important than 
these is the fact that different experimenters 
were involved in the two inve Livgallol a 


factor which this ¢ kperime nt has shown to in 


voive Significant efiect 

Some of the other differences reported in the 
literature on verba! conditioning may be 
accounted for on the ba ol expe nenter 


variability. Verplanck (12), for example, re 
ported that some ol hi tudent exper menters 
obtained lear erie 1 thei while other 
exper enter opt ne | f “yl ill iteau 
periori ( 

While it is true that the differences in 
] , ‘ ! +} 
learning etiects tound in 1 $s experiment were 

} H. & D | " 

a A ( 
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concomitants of markedly different physical 
and the 


experimenters, such variability is not at all 


temperamental characteristics of 


uncommon in psy¢ hological experimentation. 
Moreover, it would not be 
ential effects would be 


unreasonable to 


t that greater diffe: 


exper 
obtained in experiments where the extent of 
experimenter participation is greater than in 


the present Future research could 


' 
profitably be directed toward determining the 


Xp riment 


specific personality and/or physical character 
to differ 
learning 


istics ol experimenter which lead 


etlect the types ol 


ituations in which such efiects occur, and the 


constructs from learning and_ personality 


t} eory vhic h can accoun lor the ol cnomena 


SUMMARY 


Che purpose of this investigation was to test 
t! hypothe that differences in the char 
icteristics ol experimenters can lead to differ 
entia earning effects when the ¢ xperimental 
r on involve verbal conditioning without 


Iwo experimenters of different sex 


iV ene 
iT | 


ind markedly different height, weight, age 
ippearance and personality ran separate 
yroup or ss I he 5 were presented with ” x 

card hich contained the pronouns ‘ he,”’ 

he ind they in random order and two 
past tense verl 1 “‘neutral’ one and a 
m ld y ho tile on The task ol each 5 was 


» make up a sentence starting with one of the 
ar d utilizing one ol the two verbs \ 


1) hostile 


Pp oOnouns 


total of 20 neutral verbs was 


sec irranged in seven blocks with random 


of neutral and hostile words within the 


block The experimenters said ‘Good”’ 
henever an S used the hostile verb rather 
! i thre neutral one in his treeiyv con tructed 


totaled 29 


were eliminated from the 


group 


The temale ¢ 
ft these 


perimenter 
final analysis be use they could verbalize the 
behavior and the 


response The orresponding 


numbers for the male experimenter’s group were 
30 and five. 

The data were analyzed by means of trend 
tests recommended by Alexander (1). The 
results showed that the response ‘“‘Good”’ was 
reinforcing for the class of behavior consisting 
of the use of hostile words in sentences. In 
addition, it was found that the rates of learning 
for the Ss of the two experimenters differed 
significantly, with a steeper slope for the female 
experimenter’s group 
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MEDIATED GENERALIZATION AND THE INCUBATION EFFECT 
AS A FUNCTION OF MANIFEST ANXIETY! 


MARTHA T 


Northwestern University 


NE OF the earliest and most widely 
cited studies attempting to verify 
clinically observed phenomena in the 


‘ 


experimental laboratory was reported by 
Diven (6 In order to test some notions about 
the nature of anxiety, he conditioned a psy he 
Zaivanic response PGR) to the word barn 
d measured autonomic reactivity to other 
rural words. Responsivity to the rural words 

found to be rreater than to a group ol 
nonrural words, and this was conside red to be 


evidence tor the generalization of anxiety In 


addition conditioned autonomk activity 
tended to increase as a direct function of the 
length of a rest pause preceding extinction 
his was called the incubation effect.’’ White, 
Cameron, and others (20, 4, 11), in their dis 
cussion of anxiety, deal with these aspects ol 
the Diven study at length 

The Diven findi ys on ve rbal veneralization 
may be interpreted in terms of recent attempts 
to explain clinical phenomena on the basis of 
learning theory. The study may be regarded as 
an instance of mediated generalization (MG 
a concept discussed by Cofer and Feley (5 


which may be illustrated, using Diven’s verbal 


stimull, aS follows: 

Barn + hock elevated PGR 
Barn elevated PGR 
(ow (a rural word Barn elevated PGR 


Barn,” the implicit common or mediating 
term elicited by cow,” elicits an elevated 
PGR 

MiG has been used in attempts to under 
stand the role of covert symboli processes 1n 
the determination of behavior. Dollard and 


Miller (7) placed considerable emphasis on this 


process in their discussion of personality de 
uper is based upon a dissertation submitted 


Universit in partial fulfillment of the req sairemet 


for the Ph.D. degree The writer wishes to thank Pro 
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tec! ince during the pilot sta of t 
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velopment in terms of learning theory. These 
writers also used the concept of anxiety incor 
porated into the Hullian system by assuming 
that an anxiety response has drive properties 
and contributes to the total drive state of an 
organism. Some verification of this hyp thesis 
concerniny the drive properties of anxiety has 
been achieved through studies of the periorm 
ance on learning tasks of human Ss separated 
on the basis of re ponse defined anxiety by 
means of extreme scores on the Taylor Mani 
fest Anxiety Scale (MAS) (17 
a number of studies have supported predictions 
based on the assumption that M AS scores are 
related to drive level (18). Dollard and Miller 


The results of 


argued further that generalization varies di 
rectly with drive and, hence, with anxiety 
While stimulus generalization (generalization 
along a physical continuum of similarity) has 
been shown to vary with primary drive in ani 
mal studies $, 12) and with anxiety (13), such 
a relationship has not been clearly demon 
strated with MG Lacey 9 


Diven’s study and results, found that generali 


replicating 


zation tended to vary directly with MAS 
scores, but the group differences did not reach 
Signilicance The Lacey study must be inter 
preted with caution since the conditioning 
procedures utilized were some what irregular; 
the CS-UCS interva! was 15 sec.. filled with § 
associating aloud to the CS. This method was 
utilized in the interest of maintaining 5's un 
awareness of the CS-UCS contingenci 

Ihe incubation effect described above was 
the other major finding reported by Diven 
tindra and Cameron (1) also studied this 
effect during the presentation of noxious stimu 
lation rather than under conditioning and 
extinction paradigm. These investigators con 
cluded that there appeared to be a genuine 
incubation effect but that little is known of 
its exact nature or its relation to other var 
iables 

rhe present study was an attempt to repro 
duce Diven’s and Lacey’s findings with re pect 
to the generalization and incubation of a con 


ditioned autonomic response and to examine 
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| ¢ data vere obtaine | 
Y measuring the he sht 2 
’ using the 1000 ohm arti 
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roe ted by | ic¢ i d Seva 
ince wa the r lormee 
¢ init r romno \] by 
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= the data, me measure 
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\ it 1 d/ 
W Pa x? f 
Light-Lamy 1/.28 O01 
La » Dark 2s 0 
p- Ee y ».7s n.s 
Lamy ft $3.36 n.s 
Da ure 1.6 O5 
He jare 10.32 | 
ure 12.00 Ol 
bec e ol the great incre e in the number of 
response failure nthe tater serv The word 
lare was used as the neutral stimulus in 
i nparison nce the order of presentation 
ol neutral word was counterbalanced As 
may be seen in Fig. 2, the median amplitude 
for the test words tended to be higher than 


With re 


for the neutral word in both groups 


pect to the degree to which the test words 
were associated with the CS light,’”’ the most 
trongly associated word ‘“‘dark”’ elicited less 
responsiy tv tha would be predicted on the 
ba of association alone. The remaining three 
timuli roughly followed the expected pattern, 
wit! imp” having the greatest reactivity 

| rder to test the mificance of the ob 
erved difference In respo eness between 
the individual words, the data for all 90 Ss 
ere combined and the differences in reactivity 
to the test words evaluated by means of chi 

ware. The resulting value ire reported in 
lable 2. All the associated words eciicited sig 
rifle tly reater reactivity than did the 
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neutral word “square,” thus demonstrating 


that generalization had taken place. 


rurning to the relative performance of the 


two groups, examination of Fig. 2 reveals that 
the HA group showed consistently greater 
LA group. In 


generalization score, 


median amplitudes than the 


order to obtain a total 
the amplitudes of responses to all four test 
words were summed for each S. A chi square 
with respect to this overall score demonstrated 
the HA group to have significantly more gen 
tivity than the LA group (chi 


05 for 3 dl 


eralization reac 
9 3, p 
Since the PGR amplitude of the HA Ss was 


quare 
significantly greater than the LA group during 
conditioning, this fact might be invoked to ex 
plain the obtained differences in generalization 
In 


generalization between the HA and LA groups 


order to see whether these differences in 
could be demonstrated independently of this 
initial difference in conditioning level, two sub 
24 Ss each, HA and 
one from the LA group, were matched on the 


basis 


tioning 


groups ol one from the 


of their total amplitude score in condi 


A chi square analysis between these 


subgroups of total generalization scores proved 


to be significant (chi square 14.96, p 01 
for 2 df 
A final the 


incubation groups will 
lled, all received identical training and 


comparison was made among 
These three groups, it 
be reca 
differed only in the amount of time allowed to 
lapse before commencing with the regular test 
extinction procedure. As previously mentioned 
it was demonstrated that these groups, referred 
interval), Condition 


III 


were equally responsive at the 


to as Condition I (no rest 
II (10-min 
24-hr 
end of training; : 
thus attributable to the rest-interval variable 


Fig. 3 summarizes the generalization da of 
the se 


rest interval), and Condition 
interval 
iny subsequent differences are 


/ 
tal 


the HA and LA 


An analysis of variance by 


three conditions for 
groups combined 
ranks, testing the differences between Condi 
tions I, II, and III, was t (fF 15.0, 

for 2 and 8 df). Inspection of Fig. 3 


p « 01 
+} 


shows that 1 


Signilican 


is significant difference may be 


greater! ampli 


I and II be 


attributed to the consistently 


tude of Condition IIT, ¢ ond tion 


ing more or less similar at each of the generali 
zation test points It seemed pos ible that the 
amount of incubation time might affect the 


HA Ss dif rently from the LA lhe same 
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ng TABLE 3 








‘ 
° MepIAN Ampuitupe AT Eacu EXTINCTION 
he 5 i , ' SERIES FOR INCUBATION AND ANXIETY 
: pass SUBGROUPS 
| . 
e . " vi 
er \ Extinction Series 
I 2 e 1 2 ; 4 6 5 
re 
Cond. I 
LA 10 12.0 7 13.0 13 ) 1.0 
re 
HA 45.0 | 4 ; 4 ‘ 19 D5 4.0 
ed < | + _ e Total ; 2.0 13 2.0 23.0 6.0 13.0 10.0 
n Cond, I 
, A LA 19.0 | 11 23.0 | 12.0 ? ) 
; HA ) 1.0 9 0 ) ) 
, 
Total l 19.0 8.0 8.9 ) ) 
is | . ( 1. It 
l —— te LA 17 ¢ a0 " ; ) 
aa HA 0.0 | 7 i : 0 
wor Total 4.01 22.0! 9. 9 4 0 
n I MepIAN AMPLITUDE OF RESPONSE TO EACH Total 
in Worp For Eacu CONDITION (srouy 
HA anp LA Ss ComBINED LA : a4 P 11.0 : , 
ps HA ‘ 43 | i 1 ) ) 
I 
} test between incubation conditions was here 
) JISCUSSION 
id fore repeated for the LA and HA groups Discuss! 
he eparately. For the HA group, the difference Che results of this study confirm Diven’s and 
| etween ¢ onditions I, II, and IIT did not reach Lacey s findings w th respect to generalization 
; ince (/ $55), but significance was An inspection of the generalization data also 
j reached for LA Ss (F 8.5 Pp 05 for 2 and seem to indicate tha reactivity followed a 
FI 
r & df Ihe significance of differences between rough gradient. i.e., autonomic responsivity 
CO tition reported above could thus be traced varied directly with the degree of association 
P in large part to differences in the LA group of the test stimuli to the CS (‘light’) 
Turning to the conditioning data, some 
fonction 
f comment may be made regarding the condi 
o The generaization data reported above rep tioning curves themselve Although it is ap 
, resented the first of the eight series ol test parent that conditioning took piace, the 
d trial The nature of all eight series makes it curve Fig. 1) are irregular, responsivity being 
d possible to follow the extinction of the CR less at the end than in the middle of training 
- Only extinction of responses to the CS will be Such generally declining response curves have 
1] described since the test words extinguished also been reported by Bittermar and Holtz 
, very rapidly following the first series. Table 3 man (2) and may be at least partly a function 


presents the median PGR amplitude at each of adaptation. In the present study, an ¢ 


e extinction series for the CS for all groups and planation in terms of the training procedure 
ol ibgroups in the study When the total HA ilso suggested itself. It will be recalled that the 
\ ind LA grou] ire considered, it ma be seen (SS wa pre ented alone without the buzzer on 
that the HA group tended to maintain grea er irregularly spaced trials during training. Thus, 
respol t than the LA yroup unti bot! conditioning test Trial 1 followed one UCS-: 

{) rT ps ! demonstrated a median re Spo! two presentatio! of the UCS intervened be 
3 f zero. This greater re ponsivily wa tween Trial 1 and Triai 2, one UCS between 
- found to some degree in all three extinction lrials 2 and 3, three between Trials 3 and 4 
ynditions, but was most marked in Condition and one between Trials 4 and 5. Trials 2 and 

, I where extinction immediately followed train 1. consequently, had two and three U¢ S pre 
It might also be noted that contrary to entations immediately preceding them 

e othe ynditio the median PGR ar phi wherea Iria $ and had only one. In pe 

ide of the Condition I HA did not ap tion of Fig. 1 reveals that the irregularity i 
pro ero by the end of the serie indicating contributed to by a decline in re ponsivity on 


thal e CR did not completely extinguis! Iria $ and 5. It iS po ible that the decline 
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( 0 tnese tra A it i ft upport the assertion of such an effect. How 
ed to them iving lewer interven ever, the findings of this study are not com 
it of the UCS; that i presen pletely in line with this contention. In keeping 
e ( one might have acted as an vith others’ results, a 24-hr. interval between 

( on tria the eftec tr extinction still training and extinction operated to increase 
ible when only one presentation ol galvanic re ponsivity This effect was short 

L ( eT! eq petween two test tri lived, however lasting only for the first extin 

\\ respect to the iety variable previ tion series. The 10-min. interval did not result 
re ] y ine MA na hown that in any PGR increase lr} is yy ts only that 
HA ( nt bot her level of perlorm recovery from adaptation may be involved and 
yncit ’ ad exti mand higher that a 10-min. interval! is an insufficient amount 
‘ ol (y . 7 | l'o the extent that of time tor the recovery to show its ettect 
G It; r ed | the same ible MiG has been demonstrated to be eful in 
HLA re ¢ ‘ ed more 1(, thar e experime il stud) I learning a d I k 
1A | é ed ditioning and ex ng (1¢ The main finding of this stud the 
‘ ere i ! nd the expecta demonstration of a gradient of MG and i 
MK » MG wa o confirmed. It itionship to manifest anxiet indicates that 
yar f ere ew of the group this may also be a useful concept in the study 
‘ é il raiizat ! ol pathologi il dist irbance of ti i ki iv ind 
( ( ( HiA 1] \ Cal \/ 
( : perform 
, , | thy 1) di nd SUMMAI 
( to Vit; and (, a ibsid | e present study vas ce med to vesti 
I | ed genera rate the phenomena of mediated genera illo 
ind the incubation ¢ An investiga va 
! ‘ tne yup) 1 Whol ilso made of the rela ynship of mediated 
vil hose of other reneralization to level of manifest anxiety as 


‘ itor who repot | tently measured by the Tavlor Manifest Anxiety 
eater PGl luring extinction for Scale (MAS 


HA LA In the present ca his I'wo groups of 45 Ss each were chosen on 
ec! e held up the hith ex the basis of extreme scores on the MAS. A con 
ern rte ‘ not diminished ditioned PGR was first established by 1 pe ted 
irply. However, it 1s important to note that pairings of a critical word (CS) with a raucous 
Group I e only group receiving im buzze Tests of mediated generalization were 
mediate ¢ hence the o one made following training, using as generalization 
( ) ble to those of the earlier m vords to wl h the ¢ Vi issociated 
li An exan yn of Fig. 1 reveals that is determined by free associations of a stand 
ier Col l, HA jowed greater irdization group. In order to investigate the 

M { ! nd also more resist cubation effect the Ss were divided follow 
to e LA L} ‘ l y training into three sub ips differing in 

pe ct ling. The data the length of the rest interval between conclu 

’ . est : n ed elt of the ion of training and the in I 0 ( extin 
ves © » speed ext! mn for the tion tria immediate ext 10-min 


ly en ‘ yar ) mn ' . . 
The results indicated heightene respon 
| ‘ ib ( na peen a epted , , 
vity towards words associated wit ie CS 
; I ible ( ii 
thu d ig that media i genera ation 
( ] ! ] ( iS an cl 
} j | | . It vac f wnat ot ¢ 
id iken plact wa aiso ) i x 
' 0 nt pect ip | il } 
: ‘ treme MAS scores were directly related to the 
tua i Liter ng interval retu a 
? } ‘ I iv! tude ol mediated Pene4ra ation respon 
I me yt the pl vocal { in Pibed ep ; I 
oO hye ) more 1 more Ivily In agreement w th reports of other 
, rya re ft \ ind vestig or leve ol ma ! t Ln xe vas 
I 
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OT Sivily iS Well aS o resistal 
ion 

Increased PGR reactivity was found follow 

24-hr. pre-extinction interval (i.e., an 


ibation effect), but the influence of this 


fect was short-lived being confined to the 


irly part of extinction. The 10-min. delay 


or to extinction did not result in galvani 
ivity which was significantly greater than 


it found with the immediate extinction 
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1as be will own up toit rather than try to blame 
how virtua no increment with increasing some one else 
e from 9 to 18 vear his fact, rather unique 3. This person thinks for the good of others 
( child ps holovy literature together rather than always for his own gain He } 
I e fact that a number ol the iten had no loyal to the group 
eoretica demort rable reiatior lip to the } rhis person is one who get things done 
definition of social responsibility adopted for Qn a class project, on a committee or on a 
| id ivy ed that the cale be revised work job he gets right to work and can be 
ind revalidated. For the new instrument, we counted upon to do well and promptly 
ré ed items from the old scale and devised Below each of the descriptions, spaces per 
rdd mal iten that could be re ed to our mitted writing in three boys’ names and three 
heor of responsil i 1 composite of — girls’ names, members of the class who were 
it le element reflecting bel or la considered “‘best fits” for each description. The 
ible i re ible we table lov i or do ny cl ildren were not asked to write their nomina 
effe e job. A scale of 89 items was finall tions in order of merit. Children were instructed 
prepared, each ¢ h could be justified a that any one child might be nominated for 
representing one or 1 e of the above men more than one characterist! Independently ol 
tioned attitude acl em inswered as the children, the room teachers also filled in a 
ee or ‘disagree nomination torm The 89-item scale of 
titudes now alled the Social Attituce 
Divi PMENT OF THI ALI Scale as administered to the same school 
lo provide a criterion, a pupil nomination classes a day or so following the “pupil nomina 
for! of modified Cue Who ft 1 wa tion’’ form 
dna tered » children ji 13 seventh-and Che children, who had pent all their school 
vracde ‘ The form asked eacl time with their principal teachers for the 
» me nate the be and ow ho were previou ix mont} were ( icquainted 
heat fit , | ass for each of the four th each other and with their teachers as is 
ects of resp } mentioned above generally found in public hools. They repre 
Che following , tled four descr ptior ented the socioeconomic « ribution of the 
ed to rate these four feature of ( I'wo hundred and twenty-seven boys and 
“ ly ere bmitted to the childret M23 rir completed ill ol ne schedule 
1.T) is a pers upon W m vou can lortunatel here were few bsentees or in 
, oun ( in dep don him. When complete record nd none an gy ihe r il 
e promise hat he will do somet}! r vou r ‘ elected by the nomination torm 
\| ! uy cl dret were not req red Oo 
I if - . nor te three of ¢ ‘ m ol 1 Sup 
) fr 
Healt! > ” 7 tr Hy yhied x names tor each character A tally 
Hea ery EA . Dale B heet wa prepared for each of the four char 
I | I i i ! i ( 5 it! 1 ¢ ict i yroup The num 
I CI We ber ol imes a ven < d Wa me! yned lor 
Ml I ‘ é } Tree T , = a 
, Dr. J EA Dr. Ha ee ee ee 
‘ eva trait I} the \ e did yt « tinguish 
. i¢ ( i ld name ppeared ne or 
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RESPONSIBIL 


DALE 
Institute of ¢ 


ARLIER publications (3, have describ 


an attempt to evaluate an attitude 

ocial responsibility in children. One 
the cal used, adapted from the Goug 
respo! bility cale } and identified as tl 
How | 


keel A 


bout Citizenship 


ud Wel 


ITY 
B 


IN CHILDREN! 
HARRIS 


fare, University of Minnesota 


ed ‘ 
ol 
ol 
rh 


an always count on his doing it. 


i 


count on his word and trust him 


2.‘This person is a square shooter. I 
doesn’t try 


others. When he has done something wron 


You can 


le 


to take advantage of or che: 


Z, 











A SCALE OF 


third place on a particular blank. Only a very 
few children received no mentions at all in 


their groups and, as is usually the case with 


(; 1é8S8 Who devices six children ina 
group received the majority ol the votes cast 
Rank-order 


traits for six cl 


live or 


correlations among the several 


one trom each ol 


isS groups, 


six schools, show that the 


ame names tended 


to appear high on the list for each of the four 


traits For parti ular pairs ol traits the medians 


of coefficients calculated from six school 


amples varied from +.78 to +.82?, showing 


the order of relationships among the four traits 


to be much the same regardless of the pair of 


traits selected. Moreover, there was relatively 
ttle variation among the several school classes 
the size of obtained correlations values 


The 


ercorrelations of scores based on one trait 


from +.70 to +-.89 


cores obtained by summing scores for 


iaracteristics ranged from 


78 to +.95 in various classes of 33 to 3/ 
are Thus, no one characteristi ippeared 
» be more closely related than another to the 
m of scores on the remaining three aspects 


of responsibility 4 total score obtained by 
mming the jour trait scores appeared 
istihied by his marked commonality among 


the aspects ol respon ibility 


criterion for selecting the 


l'o provide a 


associated with re spon ibility, 


) IS on} 
d boy and ZO @1ris 


ol the 


coring highest on the sum 


four characteristics were selected trom 


the total population. In every case children 


were: selected 


who were also named lor some 


component ot re pon ibility on the teacher’s 


ballot. In only three instances it was 
sibie to include the highest scoring child by 


teacher judgment 


These 50 responsible children were 


from each class, 80 as to 


elected. two to ix 
include about a 10 per cent 


lev 
»0YS 


il proport on to their d stribution in the 


sample of each 


cia enroiimel and girls were 


| j f irgest ass gTrOUpS an extra boy oT pir 

was take since somewhat more than a 10 
lable ( at have bee . . 

‘ ne Ame i Docu ( at Ir t f ) f 

1) N 323 fr ADI Auxilia I ti 

| | t at ery | i ‘ 

Wa Z 1D. er i 4 $1 lor 

3 f $1.25 for 6 by & h photo 

Ma heck ’ ible t C} PI plicatior 

Librar ( t 
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RESPONSIBILITY 323 
per cent sample was needed to produce 50 
cases 

From each class an equal number of boys and 
were selected from the unmentioned or 


girls 
constitute a 
4 


lowest scoring hildren, to 


criterion sample of “‘less responsible” children 


DISCUSSION 


Phe attitude tests for these criterion groups 
were segregated and analyzed. Proportions of 


each group subscribing to each item were read 


onto Lawshe’s nomograph 6) and the dis 
criminatory power ol the item recorded, Fifty 
items satisfied a Lawshe value of +0.4 or 


better and have been retained. This represents 
approximate ly the 10 per cent level of signifi 
cance. Of the 50 items, 21 


How I Feel About Citizer 


appeared in the 


hip”’ scale used in 


the previous studies, and 29 were new items 
['wenty-two of the items in the previous blank 
were not used in this schedule, either because 
they did not in our opinion have construct 


validity or did not hold up in the revalidation 
| 4} 


procedure described in this paper. This new 
Pp il k. entit ed ont ial Attitudes scale, was 
used in the 1954 Noble County studies 

Retest reliabilities after an interval of four 
months ranged from 60 to 70 for various 


groups of eighth-and tenth-grade children. The 
items are reproduced in Table 1 
In another study, 


used the ‘Social 


onzemius (1) 


with all 10 


Rosemary 


Attitudes Scale” 


chool seniors enrolled in 


year-olds and high 


the rural schools of another Minnesota county 
She divided the children 
longed to 4-H Clubs, and those 
lable 2 


resul 


into those who be 
who did not 
compares data from her study with our 


Her non-4 H 


slightly above our Nobles County rural youth, 


member tend to be 
and her 4-H Club members appreciably exceed 
the Nobles County youth in comparable age 


that tH Club 


the nonmem 


groups. Conzeriius found 


member iwnihicantly exceeded 


‘TI hod does not select irresponsible children 
by nomination for specilica lescribed Characterist 
Direct peer nominator lor ocia unacceptable 
behav ymetime have tort ale cial ind 
tions consequences. It is assumed that most 

! would be r in the low ¢ nt of 
rm childre hen the | itive nomination 
i juest 
A county-wide surve idjustment and mental 
health in children was conducted through fund p 
' he National I tute of Mental Health and 
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PABLI ber in every comparison, though variance 
Ky ( t li I i‘ } PO! t ERAT ere not homoveneou in every instance 
Rut AMPLI , : : 
Whether this difference represents selection or 
the pe il effect of ! H experience she does not 
Bb Gir 
, :; choose to Say (‘onzemius experience 1S con 
x D|N X v istent with ours in finding greater sex differ 
ence than i if re us | nad ; » . 
If No 1.46.48 204 3 5. 54 an in oO previo y, and a some 
; what greater relationship of score to age than 
( en 1f ear obtained In our previous work 2 
\ thy n i 44 0 . 5.48 
ti tM 1 39.34.67 (40.45.34 The “Social Attitudes Scale” yields a numbet 
1/-yea ‘ N 119 37.8 06 112 41.64.43 of correlations with other measures which are 
( f of interest. Table } reports a number of the 
( wives high ho« . | 
1. 4 ina ows tnat correlations o! score with socio 
Non-4-H membx 17 38.94.32 3142.74.11 economic status are 
ti ‘ 3441.14.67 2943.63.19 
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A SCALE OF SOCIAL REsp IBILII 


ol the new scale with tue oid 


wo different Samples ot cn dren who ae RES! eta 
; A 1 CERT Orn \ IABLI 
eduiles tour years apart gives IND Gill ( OM BINED 
1 +.32 





How I Feel About Citizer Ages | A 


Ys) showed no age re 

relationship appears in the 
” test data 1954 | rom the Fatl educatu | l 
Fath = 954 (M 0 

lest age groups, the shift in «tow 1 Feel About TI 

ipproxmately one standard \ ' ' . ‘ 
\ } / 
( | O4 ] 
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e 1954 measure, designe 
( concurrent va 
ided more age-related ite 
el nt vere comparabi 
of 60 to 70 for a fo ; , 
il. Both measure howeve i 
tn ad tment measure 
30 to 10 and better, a 
ice ait CONSISLEC! { 
alues. Furthermore, there ' 
t} Social Attitudes te 
dole period oware i 
) other me - I d to provide eparate core 
of adjustment. TI personal reference items (see marked 
tior or respo! b ‘ : , lable 1 ind on the 32 onpersonal 
1 the cl ld mature if unmarked em in lable 
| Ss it clea that the ive incremel! 
the 13 items (60' ver on the Social Attitude measure as 
item couched j the ‘ ad oO age Change in the nonpersonali reterence 
to do with the child , en 
18 of the Jitem 36,‘ \ unalysis of another ispect ol 
‘ The te for tratified County work’ has nown that 
u 10. 12. 14. and 16 were items of the p honeurotic type 
up : 4 ili ,’>w 
‘ i t are 4 pr 
id bee elected at each year 1 ling to occupation of the father, 
lrer running the | 1950 o« ational distribution 
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entire of this personal reference type and are 
ilso free from an age relationship. Perhaps 
attitude toward the community, society, and 
human relationships in general are modified by 


education, experience and maturity. while self 


ittituce ind personal habit ire less amenable 


to ch inge. Or. possibly 


children progressively 


icquire more socia acceptable verbal state 
ments about wiety and social relations as 
they move through chool but la to modify 
expre Ion about themsel ve thei sei 
feelings, and their own habits. Few studies of 
the elf image” have drawn this contrast 
ind this should prove a fruitful hypothesis for 
further work 

Correlations between the pu yal and non 
personal subscore ire modest, ranging from 

29 to 4 4, and being iracteristically 
iround t 10." There is no ippreciable tendency 
for correlational values to change systemat 
ical with age o that no aryument can he 
offered concerning integration ofr differe: 
tiation of attit ice mea ured by these scale 
over the age range represe ited in thi study 
Some information on the reliability of these 
ibscales may be of interest. For a sample of 
1) twelve-year-old girls the estimate of relia 


bility obtained by Hoyt inalysis of variance 
method was +-.74. For the subscale of 18 
personal reference items, the estimate of reli 
ibility w ; t7, anc for the 32 nonpersona| 


reference items the value was +-.63 


SUMMARY 


\ ile of social attitudes was designed to 
discriminate children who have, with their 
peer a reputation for respon ibility as con 
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trasted with children who have little reputa- 
The resulting scale 
yields a measure which is substantially corre- 


tion tor responsibility 
lated with other measures of personal and 
social adjustment. Unlike an earlier scale de- 
signed for a similar purpose, the present scale 
shows a positive trend in mean score with age 
Analysis revealed that this’ age trend results 
from a larger proportion of items in the present 
scale which refers to social and societal! obliga 
sil 


tions (or at least do not contain a highly per- 


sonal reference as indicated by the first per 


sonal singular pronoun). Items which have a 


highly personal reference, referring to self- 


feelings. attitudes, and reports of personal be 
The 


intercorrelated, on 


havior, do not show an age trend two 


sets of items are modestly 


the order of +.40 
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N OUR society, certain differences may be 


observed between the typical personality 


characteristics of the two sexes. These sex 
differences in personality are generally believed 
from differences in the way 
that 


differences between the sexes are 


to resuit in part 


boys ind girls are reared lo the extent 
personality 


thus ol 


they seem potentially susceptible to change 


cu tural rather than biologi il origin, 


But how readily usceptible to « hange ? In the 


differential rearing of the 


make an arl 


plast! 
po ition 


adjustment to the 


exes doe Ss our socielLly 


yitrary imposition on an infinitely 


biological base, or is this cultural im 
found uniformly in all societies as an 
real biological differences 
? ‘This 


to deal with this problem 


between the sexe paper reports one 


1) rA AND PROCEDI Rf 


were enthnographic reports, 


anthropological literature 


about ocialization practices ot variou cul 


ture ne hundred and ten cultures, mostly 


nonliterate, were studied. They were selected 


prim irily in terms of the existence of ade quate 
ethnographi reports of socialization practices 
| j 


to obtain a wide 


ind secondarily so a and 


reasol ably balanced geographical 


Various ispect ot soca 


children were rated on a 7-point scale by two 


distribution 


ization of infants and 


judge Mrs. Bacon and Mr. Barry). Where 
the ethnographic reports permitted, separate 
ratil vere made for the socialization ol boy 
ind I Fac rating was indicated as either 


confident or doubtful; with still greater un 
or with compl te lack of evidence, 
not made at 


all. We shall restrict the report of sex difference 


, was ol course 


rat tO Case which both judges made a 
conhdent rat 4 Also omitted is the one in 
tance where the two ju reported a sex 
iif r ie r | ’ S ? / y r 
é f I Oppo e < ection a l aemon 
l earct t i] ye rwi I ‘ il 
" r ‘ he "i ience Re arch 
( 1 the I I dation. We are g 
‘ G. P. Murdock for supy \ I 
‘ ated below, a 0 him and TI us W 
Mi ig that ! r “ee ‘ 


strates only unreliability of judgment. The 


number of cultures that meet these criteria is 
than the total of 110; for the 
several variables to be considered, the number 
to 84 


of socialization on which ratings 


much smaller 
varies from 31 
| he asper { 


were made included 


1. Several criteria of attention and indulgence 
towar int 
2. Strength of socializatio from age 4 or years 
until shortly before pu t with respect to five 
system of behavior trength ocialization was 
detined as the « I il of positive pressure (rewards 
for the behavior) plus negative pressure (punishments 
for lack of the behavior rhe variables were 
1) Responsibility or dutifuine training. (The data 
vere such that tra g in the performance of chores in 
the p tive ra estic econor was necessarily the 
principa urce of information here; however, training 
in the performa ther « ‘ is also taken into 
i t whe I it i ivallabl 


b) Nurturance training, i training the child to 


be irtural hel | toward unger siblings and 
othe aey t p ple 
Obed ce | i 

d) Self-reliance traini 

' Achievement tr g ( ng the child to 
orient his behavior towar« tandards of excellence in 
periormance i to seek to achieve a excellent a 
perlormance as | 

Where the term “no sex difference’”’ is used 
here, it may mean any of three things: (a) the 


judge found separate evidence about the train 


ing of boys and girls on this particular variable, 


and judged it to be identical 5) the judge 


found a difference between the training of 


boys and girls, but not great enough for the 
sexes to be rated a whole point apart on a 7 
point scale; (c) the judge found evidence only 
ibout =the training ol children” on this 


variable, the ethnographer not reporting sep 


arately about boys and girl 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN SOCIALIZATION 
Qn the various aspects of attention and 
indulgence toward infant the judge almost 


ilways agreed in finding no sex difference. Out 
which the 


92°70) were 


of 96 cultures for ratings included the 


rated with no 


infancy period, 88 
ex difference by either judge for any of those 


variables. Th result is consistent with the 
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rABLE 1 
k ey CULTURES FOR Si Div FERENCES ON Five VARIABLES OF CHILDHOOD SOCIALIZATION PRESSURE 
I ] es Agree One Judge Rate > Percentage of Cultures wit! 
i} ing the Variable Difference, One Rates the | lence of Sex Difference in 
— Highe Variable Higher ix Direction of 
G é i ( B either 
‘ ] 0 10 0 g9¢ Ov; 18% 
0 (9 ( 0) 18 ; 4 62° 
I 4 ; 26 j 61 11 28% 
0 17 l 10 ) Si 10% 
() 6A 0 6 0”; 85% 15% 
”) r ’ ) i polo much the most frequently shows evidence of 
t bal era ig le itus un no sex difference at all 
lifferc i hy ex, eve thoug DO in In subsequent discussion we shall be issum 
ire d ict statuse ng that the obtained sex differences in the 
() ‘ ibles o ( ml socla itlo ocialization ratings reflect true sex differences 
0 other | lara r of no sex difference in the cultural practices. We should consider 
! | ’ is m le ! I} here two other possible sources of these rated 
| f no se | ence ned f é differences 
from 10 0 e < t ( oO i evement 1 Phe ethnographers could have been biased 
" | 0 62 r he or the favor of seeing the same pattern of sex dif- 
obedience i yw t columi ferences as in our culture. However, most 
of | e 1. Where a liflere ri re ed anthropologists readily perceive and eagerly 
by « er one or both | ove e diffe é report novel and startling cultural features, so 
tend be in a par r direction ve may expect them to have reported unusual 
) tt eariier co n ol the ne ex differences where they existed The dis 
tal Pre e toward rturance, obedience tinction between matrilineal and patrilineal, 
ind 1 b is most oft tronger for ind between matrilocal and patrilocal cultures, 
‘ é p re t ( hieveme given prominence in many ethnographic re 
i | nee I ) ote tronyge ior bo port shows an awareness of possible variations 
| ind for self-re ce the in the significance of sex differences from 
‘ re 1 the ‘ ‘ kor culture to culture 
aichieveme! ere only one exception to the 2. The two judges could have expected to 
’ e of difference 1 for obedience find in other cultures the sex roles which are 
0 sb or responsibility there are nine familiar in our culture and inferred them from 
What do these exceptions mean? We have re the material on the cultures. However, we have 
exan e cases. In mo f them, only reported only confident ratings, and such a 
oO jud had ed the sexes as different bias seems less likely here than for doubtful 
treated i ( one idye mme time the rating It might be argued, moreover, that 
‘ ind the majority ese cases bot! bias has more opportunity in the cases ambig 
judd vere now | ned t rree that ther uous enough so that only one judge reported a 
is no ng evidence of a real difference sex difference, and less opportunity in the cases 
] vere ¢ ept however, ¢ pee \ vhere the evidence is so clear that both judges 
ca more tormal or systemat trau agree Vet in general, aS may be seen in Table 
! ( ed to ply greater pre reo 1. the deviant cases are somewhat more fre 
I n va respol bi I} most con quent among the cultures where only one udge 
\ v ere the Masai and Swaz wher reported a sex difference 
} ( oO agreed 1 rating Che observed differences in the socialization 
re ibility pre ires greater in b than in of boys and girls are consistent with certain 
vv In ¢ ymparing the five aspects of socializa universal tendencies in the differentiation of 
tion we! mn de that responsibility show adult sex role. In the economic sphere, men are 
by far t est evidence of reai variation more frequently allotted tasks that involve 
{ | lifference, and obedience leaving home and engaging in activities where 
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a high level of skill yields important returns; 
hunting is a prime example Emphasis on 
training in self-reliance and achievement for 
boys would function as preparat:on for such an 
economk role Women, on the other h ind, are 
more frequently allotted tasks at or near home 
tha: minister most immediately to the needs of 
others (such as cooking and water carrying 

these activities have a nurturant character, 
and in their pursuit a responsible carrying out 
vf established routines is likely to be more 
important than the development of an es 


pecially high order of skill. Thus training in 
nurturance, responsibility, and, less clearly 
obedience may contribute to preparatt yn tor 
ls economic role These consistencies with 
adult role go beyond the economi sphere, ol 
course. Participation in wartare, as a male 


self-reliance and a high 


1 
I 





prerog itive, Cc 
order of skill where survival or death 1 ¢ 


ildbearing which is 


immediate issut The ch 
biologically assigned to women, and the child 
care which 1s socially assigned primarily to 


them, lead to nurturant behavior and often 
all for a more continuous responsibility than 
do the tasks carried out by men. Most of these 
distinctions in adult role are not inevitable, 
but the biological difference between the sexe 
trongiy predispose the distinction of role, 
made, to be in a uniform direction 

Che relevant biological sex difference are 


y! ous in adulthood but generally not in 


childhood. If each generation were left entirely 


o its own devices, therefore, without even an 
older generation to copy, sex differences in role 
would presumably be almost absent in child 


hood and would have to be developed alter 
puberty at the expense ol ¢ ynsiderable re 
earning on the part of one ofr both sexe 

Hence i pattern of child training w 
foreshadows adult differences can serve the 


useful fu tion of minimizing what Benedict 


termed liscontinuities in cultural yn 
tio y l 
, 
The erences in socialization between the 
sexes in our society, then, are no arbitrary 


custom of our society, but a very widespre id 


adaptatio of culture to the biolog ical sub 
stratum of human life 

I ita a t r : j ‘ ¥ yu 
i I this paragrapi ee Mead ) Murdock 


VARIATIONS IN DEGREE OF 
Sex DirFrERENTIATION 


While demonstrating near-universal tend 
encies in direction of difference between the 
socialization of boys and girls, our data do not 
shew perfect uniformity. A study of the varia 
tions in our data may allow us to see some of 
the conditions which are associated with, and 
perhaps give rise to, a greater or smaller degree 
of this difference. | or this purpose, we classified 
cultures as having relatively large or small sex 
difference by two different methods, one more 
ive. In both 


inclusive and the other more seiect 


methods the ratings were at first considered 
sepal itely for each of the five variables. A sex 
difference rating was made only if both judges 
made a rating on this variable and at least one 
} idge’s rating was ¢ onfident. 


In the more iclusive method the ratings 
x 


were dichotomized, eparately lor each 
ariable, as close as possible to the median 
into those showing a large ind those showu ga 
mall sex difference. Thus, for each society a 
urge or a small sex difference was recorded for 
each of the five variables on which a sex dif 
lerence rating wa ivailable \ ocielty was 


given an over-all classification of large or small 


wx difference if it had a sex difference rating on 


it least three variables and if a majority of 
these rating ivreed in being large or avreed in 
veing small. This method permitted fica 
on of a large number of cultures, but the 
rrounds for classification were capricious in 
many cases, as a difference of only one point in 
tt rating ol a ingle var able might change 
he er-a issification of sex difference lor a 

ture tron rge to sma 

In the more selective method, we again 
began by dichotomizing each variable as close 


as po ible to the median; but a society was 
now classified as having a large or small sex 
difference on the variable only if it was at least 
one step away from the scores immediately 
idjiacent to the median. Thus only the more 
3 of sex difference were used. A 
cuiture wa classified as having an over all 
large or small se x difference only uf it was given 
t th 


a sex difference rating which me Ns criterion 


on at least two variables, and only if all such 
ratings agreed in being large, or agreed in being 
ma 

W ne tested the relation ol ea of these 
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TABLE 3 with other variables, looking for consistency 
{ I , \ BLES (or ‘ » wiTtH | ‘ ss 
: ; - + ne and inconsistency with the general implications 
i ) RENCE MIALIZATI 
PARATELY For Two Typ of the significant findings. We have arrived at 
OF SAMPLI the following formulation of results: 
' 1. Large sex difference in socialization is 
M t More i ' 
tive Sample eSample associated with an economy that places a high 
\ ‘ 
premium on the superior strength, and superior 
A ¢ N : 
development of motor skills requiring strength, 
P padk " ae ’ . 
Large a als are hunted i 4) 2 which characterize the male. Four of the cor- 
Gra rather than root crot B2** (20) .62** (43 ; ; 
relations reported in Table 2 clearly point to 
are , 
La ri ‘ \ 65* (19) .43* (35 this generalization: the correlations of large 
: thar all a ‘ ex difference with the hunting of large animals, 
are kept 2 
Fishi nportant or a ' 42° 31 19 69 with grain rather than root crops, with the 
N rather than sede = $) 1 ‘1 keeping of large rather than small domesti 
P . ' 1* g** (64 animals, and with nomadic rather than sed- 
‘ i * , y 
a entary residence rhe correlation with the un 
importance of fishing may also be consistent 
: with this generalization, but the argument Is 
. . . not clear ‘ (ther correlation consistent with 
and ‘ the the generalization though not statisti ally 
t A based d 
‘ ' . gnificant, are with large game hunting rather 
, wot test than gathering, with the hunting of large game 
rather than small game, and with the general 
“Ml } , 14 , f most importance of all hunting and gathering 
\ och cate ed é ) oO 10 : 
per arp 2. Large sex difference in socialization ap 
of ese et im eemed of possible : 
ae ry ; r ' pears to be correlated with customs that make 
iv im Ww exa ere! 1a I iSp . 
, ‘ f for a large family group with high cooperative 
0 | ire ere ‘ me ¢ economy 
er Ae ; nd is : interaction. The only statistically significant 
re le € patt } marriage in ee ruil : . , . 
; ; correlation relevant here is that with polygyny 
po ca inteyrT 1 gna Cicl oryvanizatlion ; ‘ 
, rather than monogamy. This generalization 1s 
| iT ( ct sp 1 ol ] ire Vt grouped - 
M ' ahi , , i me however, supported by several ubstantial 
irdoct catego ») make a ¢ k;otomous 
trast mitt ’ ‘ correlations that fall only a little short of being 
ol i ore rie aa rat i i vor 
é ' : i i tatistically significant. One olf these 1s a 
i el ) ( ) ce ¢ 
ome Aspe of cultul two or more eparale ‘ Lool y th the r e inclusive umple) i o the 
contrast e made (e.g., under form of mar ty that this correlation might result from the 
riage we rasted monogam nh polygyn ‘ elation betwee fishing and sedenta ré ence, a 
con Ene taal te on hetween thes rial : 
nd so cf trasted ororal with nonsororali } A i t r een r i r i 
P hou The correlatio 0 cx lillerentiati vith 
’ I ‘) ) { } ne I iT al 
por) | ' <a ol ) 1] . . thu hsence ih hing i found o in me ud societies 
formed. we prepare {a2x 2 frequency table to here fishing is likely to involve cooperative activit 
deter ine relation to each ot our sex difference ol the two sexe ind 1 absence 1 Ke to mean 
lichotomies. A significant relation was found dependence upon the male for large game hunting or 
: herding large animal vyherea l sede ry ocieties 
for six of these 40 ects of culture with the 
. the alternatives to fishing do not so untlormiy require 
more selective dichotomization ol over-all sex necial emphasis on male strength Ihe correlation of 
difference In tour of these comparisol the sex differentiation with nomadism is found ot in 
relation » the more iclusive dichotomization nonhishing societi here nomadism is likely to imply 
’ ‘ large gan hunting or herding large anima! vher 5 
V'1 i ivt | int Lhese re i Oli hips are . # . . re . : , : . stat : es ; pe } 
, ) +] f } in fishing societies nomadism evident pie o such 
i \ ] la t l ‘ rry 0 p 1 coe px ial dependence pon | ale trength Maxir un ex 
li I ong with the juutcome ot te ing siz differentiation is found in nomadi onfishing societies 
nificance by the use of y* or Fisher’s exact test 15 with large difference and only 2 with small) and 
nit : iff r tior non | shing societies 
In tr r to interpret these ndings, we have inamum sex differendati omadK g Ul 
| "y ’ with large difference and 7 with mali difference 
Liso ¢ ! cere tine nol oniicant correlations . . 
, _ . These iindings further trengthen the argument for a 
These data were I edi tou t t by Profe conspicuous influence of the econ ” ex cdifier 


or Murdock entiatio 
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correlation with sororal rather than nonsororal 
polygyny; Murdock and Whiting (4) have 
presented indirect evidence that co-wives 
generally show smoother ooperative interaction 
if they are sisters. Correlations are also found 
with the presence of either an extended or a 
polygynous family rather than the nuclear 
family only; with the presence of an extended 
family; and with the extreme contrast between 
maximal extension and no extension of the 
family. The generalization is alsoto some extent 
supported by small correlations with wide 
extension of incest taboos, if we may presume 
that an incest taboo makes for effective un 
threatening cooperation within the extended 
family The only possible exception to this 
generalization, among substantial correlations, 
is a near-significant correlation with an ex 
tended or polygynous family’s occupying a 
cluster of dwellings rather than a single 
dwelling 

In seeking to understand this second 
generalization, we feel that the degree of social 
isolation of the nuclear family may perhaps be 
the crucial underlying variable. To the extent 
that the nuclear family must stand alone, the 
man must be prepared to take the woman's role 
when she is absent or incapacitated, and vice 
versa. Thus the sex differentiation cannot 
fford to be too great. But to the extent that 
the nuclear family is steadily interdependent 
with other nuclear families, the female role in 
the household economy can be temporarily 
taken over by another woman, or the male role 
by another man, so that sharp differentiation 
yf sex role is no handicap 

The first generalization, which concerns 
the economy, cannot be viewed as dealing with 
material completely independent of the ratings 
of socialization. The training of children in 

’We think the reverse of this correlation would be 


more consistent with our generalization here. But 


perhaps it may reasonably be argued that the various 
nuclear families Composing an extended or polygynous 
family are less likely to develop antagonisms which 


hinder cooperation if they are abie to maintain some 
physical separation. On the other hand, this variable 
ay be more relevant to the first generalization than 


iT 
to the second. Occupation of a cluster of dwellings is 
hig orrelated with presence of herding and with 


herding of large rather than small animals, and these 
economic variables in turn are correlated with large 
sex difference in socialization. Occupation of a cluster 
of dwellings is also correlated with polygyny rather 


than monogar und shows no correlation with sororal 


their economic role was often an important 
part of the data used in rating socialization 
variables, and would naturally vary according 
to the general economy of the society. We 
would stress, however, that we were by no 
means using the identical data on the two sides 
of our comparison; we were on the one hand 
judging data on the socialization of children 
and on the other hand using Murdock’s 
judgments on the economy of the adult culture 
In the case of the second generalization, it 
seems to us that there was little opportunity 
for information on family and social structure 
to have influenced the judges in making the 
socialization ratings 

Both of these generalizations contribute to 
understanding the social background of the 
relatively smal! difference in socialization of 
boys and girls which we believe characterizes 
our society at the present time Our mechanized 
economy is perhaps less dependent than any 
previous economy upon the superior average 
strength of the male. The nuclear family in our 
society is often so isolated that husband and 
wife must each be prepared at times to take 
over or help in the household tasks normally 
assigned to the other. It is also significant that 
the conditions favoring low sex differentiation 
appear to be more characteristic of the upper 
segments of our society, in socioeconomic and 
educational status, than of lower segments 
This observation may be relevant to the 
tendency toward smaller sex differences in 
personality in higher tatus groups (cf 
lerman and Miles, 8) 

The increase in our society of conditions 
favoring small sex difference has led some 
people to advocate a virtual elimination of sex 
differences in socialization. This course seems 
likely to be dysfunctional even in our society 
Parsons, Bales, ef al. (5) argue that a differ 
entiation of role similar to the universal pattern 
of sex difference is an important and perhaps 
inevitable development in any social group, 
such as the nuclear family. If we add to their 
argument the point that biological differences 
between the sexes make most appropriate the 
usual division of those roles between the sexes 
we have compelling reasons to expect that the 
decrease in differentiation of adult sex role will 
not continue to the vanishing point. In our 
training of children, there may now be le 


differentiation in sex role than characteriz 
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adu le so little, indeed, as to provide in 
acl ile preparation lor adulthood IT} 1S 
state of affairs is likely to be especially true of 
fort lucation, which is more subject to 
conscious influence by an ideology than is in 
forn o itior st home With child 
ira yg being more oriented toward the male 
than the fema!'e role in adulthood, many of the 
id ment problems of women in our society 


tod mav be part tra ed to conflicts growing 
0 of inadequate childhood preparation tor 
the lult role. TI irgument is nicely sup 
yx ‘ in extreme form b piro analysis of 
ex roles in an Israeli kibbutz (7). The ideology 
of the founders of the kibbutz included the 
ob \« e ol great redu w difference in Sex 
role. But the economy of the kibbutz 1s a 
large re vechanized one hich the supe 
ri r r re! ) ol me bad needed in 
many job The result is that, despite the 
cle nd ma attempts to implement it 
r ‘ cont eto be a gned primarily to 
racditional vomen rk ind the in 
( itibility be een upl rn r or ice nowy 
ind lult roie | nimport it source ol onflict 
lor rie 
\ nre nal distribu " I here iS marke d 
\ ) mong regio of the orld in t pical 
ize ¢ ‘ ciffere Hi Nn Social tiot In our 
pole ocietie ] North Amer 1 and Africa 
t¢ | } ( rve sex difference id eties 
in Ocea to have ex difference. Less 
confider he e ol the mailer I mber ol 
( e can report i tendency tow ird nall 
‘ difference in Asia and South America as 
( we mo of the varial vith which we 
find t! ‘ differc e to | mil inliy or 
re I i m r revi il distributior 
tt ‘ tior rise vhe er tl orrelations 
rn ‘ erbea ribed to some lite different 
) e ha » do I irve regiona mi 
lari I I thar » the I tional depend 
ence we have ested. As a partial check, we 
1 ( ed »detert e whether the cort itions 
e report in lable 2 tend also to be found 
within regions. For each of the three 
re ) | which we have sizable samples 
North America, Africa, and Oceania) we have 


eparate plotted 2 x 2 tables corresponding 


h of the 6 relationships reported in Table 


) We did this on for the more inciusive 


nee for the more selective sample the 
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number of cases within a region would have 
been extremely small.) Out of the 18 correla 
tions thus determined, 11 are positive and only 
4 are negative (the other 4 beir vy exar tly Zero). 
his result clearly suggests a general tendency 


for these correlations to hold true within 
regions as well as between regions, and may 


lend further support to our functional inter- 
pretation 


SUMMARY 


\ survey of certain aspects of socialization in 
110 cultures shows that differentiation of the 


sexes is unimportant in infancy, but that in 


childhood there IS, aS In our society, a wide 


spread pattern of greater pressure toward 


nurturance, obedience, and responsibility in 


and toward self-reliance and achievement 


girls, 


striving in boys. There are a few reversals of 


sex difference, and many instances of no de 


tex table 


these tend to 
directly 


Cultures 


facts 
than 
differences 


sex difference; 


the cultural rather 
the 


in the degree to which these differentia 


conirm 
biological nature of 
vary 
tions are made: correlational analysis suggests 
some of the social conditions influencing these 
variations, and helps in understanding why our 


society has relatively small sex differentiation 
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AVOIDANCE LEARNING OF PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE 
AND VIGILANCE! 


DULANY, Jr 


DON E 
Universi 
10 who argue tor 1 per eptual defen e 


rie inism a Liogous to repression al d 


Lhost who believe that the adaptive 


value of sensitization to threat suggests a 
ince mechanism can both find support in a 
wealth of controversial data (3, 7 as weli as 


those W ») WoO d ce ly both views 1 11, 
12, 13). Much of the confusion has resulted 


rom the use of linguistic stimuli whose sig 

ficance to the subject is a matter of dispute 
o long as the history of the subjects’ com 
merce with the stimulus materials remains un 
certain, convenient assumptions permit any ol 


the several views to be salvaged in the face of 
most data. The chief object of the present study 

to produce experimenially the learning of 
erceptual defense and vigilance, and in so 


doing, to relate the mechanisms to antecedent 
experimental procedures 

Knowing that a stimulus is anxiety arousing 
does not in itself permit us to predict the 
perceptual reaction to that stimulus. Lazarus, 
Eriksen, and Fonda (6) have demonstrated 


perceptual defense and vigilance reactions 


to the same hostile or sexual, and presumably 
threatening, material; which reaction occurs is 
ti categories En 


ing muli with sexual or hostile 


pred) ted from diagne 


meaning is no novelty to the idult sub jec 4 who 


has had ample opportunity tor learning to 


handle any anxiety they engender. We might 
l 


guess that one kind of subject has learned to 
defend against threatening timuli because 
it his part ila experience ind perso! il 
economy that reaction has so ichow been to his 
intage Another has learned per eptual 
vigilance because that reaction served him well 
Che specific learning mechanism invo ved has 
not been made clear. Hence, a second purpos« 
ot t tudy 1S to offer an account in terms ol 


behavior theory of how perceptual defense and 


nce may be learned and to test two 


hypotheses derived from that account 
| art l a on a do ral disserta 
th Der vent of | } Uni 
\ M rt | expre gr e to 
I E. L. W ‘ mus advice a ance 
1 t ‘ 


‘y 


f Illinoi 


Mhis analysis extends to perception a two 
stage conception of avoidance learning that is 
essentially in agreement with the views of 
Mowrer (9) and of Solomon (16). Once an 
anxiety re pol has been classically condi- 
tioned to a previously neutral stimulus, any 
number of perceptual reactions are theoret 
ically possible—-vigilance and defense, as well 
is many qualitative distortions The con 
venience of certain psychophysi« il methods 
has led to great experimental interest in two 
such reactions along the single dimension of 
recognizability We may think of these po 


tential perceptual reactions to a threatening 


n a hierarchy of proba 


stimulus as ordered 
bility of occurrence. There is some evidence 
that perceptual vigilance holds the dominant 
position in an initial hierarchy of perceptual 
reactions to threat Pustell (14) produced 
perceptual vigilance experimentally by clas 
ically associating an electric shock with a num 
ber of neutral geometric figures. Lazarus and 
McCleary (5) classically conditioned GSRs to 
nonsense syllables, obtaining their threshold 
measures under threat of further punishment, 
but failed to find a significant difference be 
tween thresholds for their «hock syllable anda 
number of nonshock syllables. Could a re 
luctance to name the shock syllable have 
cancelled out a primitive vigilance reaction? 
Lysak (8) replicated their finding, then in 
another experiment removed the electrodes 
before obtaining threshold measures and found 
thresholds for his shock syllables to be lower 
than those for nonshock syllables Lhese 
findings suggest that perceptual vigilance | 


domi ant U 


an initial hierarchy of perceptual 
reactions to a threatening stimulus, although 
response suppression may obscure the effect 
when there is a continuing imminent possibility 
of punishment. The superior adaptive value of 
such a mechanism is obviou 

Whatever perceptual reaction is initially 
dominant, it should be possible to realign this 
hierarchy by introducing selective reinforce 
ment The perceptual reaction that is in 
trumental to the avoidance of punishment and 


reduc tion of the conditioned anxiety hould be 








re rihen ! In the course ol ordinary ex 
perience, perceptual defense and vigilance 
occur in the presence of varied and competing, 
timu They name two kinds of imbalance 
imo i Se yt ompeting perceptual responses 
If one perceptual re ponse 1s punished while 
ompeting per ept la re ponse ire nstru 
ment to the avoidance of punishment and 
red tio Inanxiety percept al cle lense hould 
be learned nee competing perceptual re 
On se hould tend to crowd out the critical 
per ept 1a response On the other hand, 
perceptual vigilance should be learned when 
one per eptual response | instrumental to 
ivoidance of punishment while competing 
perceptual responses are punished. Specifically 
the lollowing hypothese ire tested a) When 
ye perceptual response 1s followed by punish 
ment 


rie la to avoidance of pu il hment ind com 
peting perceptual responses are punished, the 
avoidance response becomes stronger a 
ompares wit the competing perceptual 
response 

Mrruop 

Yuhject 

r} p ? i t it the | t f 
Mict i ‘ etwee the ‘ ‘ d 

, tra proce The were ra m| 

i ed to t ‘ the t ent 
wing tha ' f me ind wome artic 

ate ul All ( voluntes und ( va 

i ) he pou experime t 
Stimulus Material 

ko rather ini na eutral f , 
1 circl aia ) ire i t il were ut Irom 
black Munse payne ind t ted o white card The 
fiyru ere a 4 i top n, lett and right. on 
each of yur " that each f re appeared | all 
f x He f each of the jour ca va 
prese i ft the i equal number ! time each 
figu ‘ l appear an equal nber of times in each 
i the f positio I t} vay, positional ee 10 
ind frequency effec were controlled. Prior to this 
expe ent, the figures had been roug! equated for 

bi ! Thomas Pustell 

| pparatus 

A Ger ls tact ) ( lesigned f lividual 
us wa i di a tant ex t terval ot 
1) ‘ th } t a ex nenta t Witl i 
pre-ex { 6.29 ft umbert " exposure 


I JON E 


ind competing perceptual re pon es are 


I 


ed re ponse become ; weaker a com 


iti ‘ netting ner fualr ' 
( om px Mig perceptua respo 4 


en one perceptual response is instru 


al to avoidance of punishment, the 
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field of 0.425 ft. lamberts, and geometrical forms of 
less than one inch « lameter, this exposure time pro 
duced a level of awareness too low for the figures to be 
readily named 

The electric shock applicator contained four pairs of 
electrode spaced about an incl part and was designed 
to te trapped to the leg of the t wove the ankle 
In order to discourage 1daptation a) d at the same time 
prevent burns, the shock could be sent through first 
one mir of electrodes and ther another from trial to 
trial. The shock circuits and applicator were designed 
by Dr. Carl Brow 


Defense Training | periment 


Level of awareness series. The experimental 
session began for each S with in assessment of 
his level of « wareness. A particular exposure 
duration, together with illumination level, does 
not define a single level of awareness lor more 
than one S lo ascertain whether level of 
awareness was related to the amount and 
character of the experime ntal effect, the S was 
given a simple discrimination task. A forced 
choice technique ce veloped by Blackwell 1) 
and modified by Blum (2) was selected for its 


tivity in measuring discrimination without 


sensi 
awareness. It ha the additional value of 
permitting a number of stimuli to be presented 
at once, a condition that more truly represents 
most perceptual situation 

rhe S was informed that he would be shown 
a number of cards, but that they would be 
flashed too brie fly for him to see much. On each 
trial, & asked S to “Find the square” or “Find 
the diamond,” etc. The 5S responded with 


“Top,” Bottom,” Left.” “Right ’ depending 


- 


on where he thought he saw the figure. He was 
instructed on each trial to focus on the fixation 
point in the center of the field. Sixty-four 
trials were run, and S’s level of awareness was 
measured by his percentage of correct 
identifications 

Baseline series. Although the figures were 
roughly equal in recognizability for a group 


collectively, individuals find one figure or 


another more salient because ) es r peculiar 
perceptual histories and pre ions. For 
this reason an empirica base * recogniza 
bility of each figure was obtais tor every 


The procedure for this series was like that of 
the preceding in every way ex pt that the § 
was instructed to “‘tell me on each trial which 
figure is clearest—which one is most recog 
nizuble.’’ He was again asked to cenvev his 
hoice by saying “Top,” “Bottom,” ‘Left 

or Right.” and to follo \ } s hun n whenever 


uncertain, Any experimental eff produced 
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by the following training procedure should reg- 


ister as a departure from this empirical base 


Training serie The cefense training pro 
cedure was essentially ike the baseline series, 
with the important difference that reinforce 


t was introduced. One of the geometrical 


men 
figures, selected arbitrarily, was designated the 
critical stimulus. Each of the figures was the 
ritical one for four of the 16 Ss As in the 
pre eding seri ) was 1 ructed to report on 
r n tria A h of tl our hgure i most 
recog ible by indicating its positio When 
tne i mulus wa select in electri 
nock 10 ywwed two sect is alter ¢ po re ol 
th ire ind lasted another two econd 
Se le m ot om I ‘ ther nree |] r i 
nr reco pie re ted ve la ce ol ne 
shocl 
( ircuits were ce ied SO a oO permit S'S 
pre ing | f ( tour Hutto lo t ea ; “4 
owe ot ! re nd ontro prese! il ol 
I r. ihe crit i mulu ol course 
Vari 1} M 0 Irom tt oO (ria ind ere 
fore ) e one of the four response 
. ed. The E noted the | of 
( n ] before each tri nd 
idjusted a commutator, thereby detern y 
vhich of the four buttons would ivate the 
hack cir ‘ 

kor the purpose ol thi experiment ‘ 
impera Y nat the hock be pul ny It i 
! ( r nat be decided unpleasant, even 
painful for best results, but short of inca] 
ta dividual pain thresholds for 
ele \ Nock il oO lel, the intel o} 
hock w ri ita ibjective level for « h S 
After he had been ired that the ch i 
quite harmle lenco iged to take mucl 
i ne could | trie hock i et at ne 
leve eact! id ed to he ist ti idle ol 
eVore ( ] é By phenomen ogical 
co h ] I a the no wa oe ded \ 
unpieasa even painful, and like the jab of a 
} t needle 

Sixtv-four 1 vere run ppro itely 
me every 10 se ynds After eacl a k of 16 
(Tia S reste 1 brie \ 

{ssessment serve Immet ely fter the 
tra y eri S wa i owed to ren e the 
shock app itor and wa issured that here 
would pe no more hock The nst Lio! and 
procedur tor the iSS¢ ment seri were 
identical with those for the baseline serv Che 


~~ 
uv 
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idicated which figure was most 


Car iria 


“able. Finally, he was questioned for any 





knowledge of the rule by which he had been 


shocked 
Vigilance Training Experiment 


The vigilance training experiment repeated 
the defense training experiment with one 
f 


Important difference the reinforcement pre 


scription was revert ed. When S selected one of 


the three noncritical timull a most recog 
nizable, he was shocked; when he selected the 
crilh Limulus, he avoided the hock 


Re itive perceptual I Oris trength lor 


| I 

each figure was measured by the frequency 
th which that figure was judged clearer than 
comp stimuli. TT] Ss of the defense 
trainin pt edure hould if the first hypoth 
esi orrect elect the ritical figure less 
ire ‘ } ( ‘ ment serie alter train 
j i tne’ did m the baseline series 
Amo ol nil 1 Irequency ol response 
inged Irom U to 14 I mean ol ie 
In orcde oO ¢ i ile ne roup hilt it was 
noted that 14 of the 16 8 ifted in the pre 
dicted direction while two remained unchanged 
By the sign test this shift is significant with a 


p < O1.* These findings contirm Hypothesis I 


Hypothe is II leads to the contrary expecta 
tion that Ss of the vigilance training procedure 
hould select the critical stimulus more tre 
quently during the assessment series than 
during the baseline series. Magnitude of shift 
ranged from i to $6 with a mean ol 10 
Thirteen of 16 Ss shifted in the anticipated 
direction, and thi nit 3 iwnificant by the 

m test with a Pp G2 Thus the econd 
} pothesis | ipported 

We would also like to know what progressive 
change take place throughout the training 
seri hether these changes follow a typical 


learning curve, and whether there is any sign of 
the essment series. Conse 
quently pooled frequency of selection of the 
critical stimulus was graphed as a function of 
lor the defense training group (see hig. 1 
frequency of selection drops precipitously from 


rly part of the training 


the ba eiine to the e 
eri Apparently the learning takes place very 


1] although the ibruptness ol the drop 


the direction of experime il shift was pre 
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SER 
may be partly due to a chance rease in produced i higher level of anxiety in the 
frequency toward the end of the baseline series vigilance group. Conceivably, level of anxiety 
In the vigilance training series, frequency of drive could be related to the rapidity and 
election increas throughout the training course of learnin Finally for neither pro 
er in a manner trongliy sugyestive ol a edure is there any evidence of extinction in 
learning curve. Since an anxiety reaction 1 the assessment seri and in view of the we 
very probably conditioned early in both training documented resistance to extinction of avoid 
eri or even earlier when the shock is ance responses (15, 17) tl not too surprising 
idjusted to the appropriate subjective level, \ problem of interpretation arises from the 
there iS some reason to ¢ xp t the instrumental fact that the empirica baseling values differ 
rnin ol defense to proceed more rapidly somewhat from the r expected value of 25 % 
tha the learning ol ince Theoretically, 31.6% for the defense group and 23.0% for the 
vigilance is acquired as a single ritical, per vigilance group. While there is no reasonable 
ceptua respons strengthened by anxiety alternative but to attribute thi disparity to 
reduction attendant upon shock avoidance; sampling fluctuation, it is important to dis 
thi l the kind ol learning that ought to be tinguish two po ble sources of error Have 
describable by a familiar learning curve. The two deviant samples been drawn from a 
learning of perceptual defense however, pro population of responses that mark the baseline? 
ceeds as the three competing perceptual re- Or have such deviant samples been drawn 
sponses are rengthened, by anxiety reduction, irom a population ol SS varying in perceptual 
at the expense of the critical perceptual re sensitivity to the critical stimuli? In the 
sponse here if basis for ant ipating the lormer case, we should ¢ Xpec t some regression 
function for this kind of learning. That the toward the value of 25% in the assessment 
learning of defense did occur more rapidly than _ series, quite apart from any effect of the train 
the learning of vigilance might be explained by ing procedures. If the latter possibility is the 
the greater probability of reinforcement inthe case, then there is no problem, and the ex 
defense series. It is also like that the greater perimental effect is the more impressive for 
number of shock in the \ ince seri having overridden figure preferences. It 
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possible, for purposes of analysis, to eliminate 
those four Ss with the highest frequencies at 
the defense baseline and the three Ss lowest at 
the vigilance baseline, leaving the two baseline 
means approximately equal. Of the 12 Ss 
remaining in the defense group, 10 selected 
the critical stimulus less frequently during the 
assessment series than at the baseline. By the 
sign test this shift is significant with p < .025 
Ten of the 13 Ss remaining in the vigilance 
group shifted in the predicted direction 
(p < .05). It seems clear that the regression 
hypothesis cannot account for these results 

How justified is the interpretation that these 
training procedures have changed the strength 
of perceptual responses rather than S’s disposi 
tion to make a report that has invariably 
brought him a painful electric shock? If S at 
any time discerned a connection between 
pressing the button for a square and /eing 


shocked, it would be only pru lent for him to 


take a good look on each trial, ther pre yne 
of the other buttons. For a number of ré: ns 
this suggested process cannot account ‘ior 


these results. Only two of 32 Sscould name the 


critical figure or verbalize the rule by which 
they had been shocked Typical of eir 
replies when questioned were, “‘Maybe there 
was a pattern to it, but I don’t know what it 
was” and “I didn’t know what I did or saw 
would have anything to do with it.”’ This is, in 
fact, learning without awareness. Moreover, if 
the S were deliberately falsifying his report, 
then during the assessment series, after the 
shor k appli ator h id been removed, he should 
have abandoned this tactic; frequency of 
selection of the critical stimulus would have 
returned to what it was at the baseline. It is 
evident from the data that this did not happen 
Furthermore, the greater his awareness, the 
more information he has to act on and the 
more successful he should be; yet no relation 
was found between level of awareness and 
magnitude of experimental effect 

If the theoretical assumptl yns of the study 
ire correct, something like the following o 
curred. An anxiety reaction produced by the 
shock was conditioned to the stimulus figures 


It seems likely that anxiety attached to all 
four figures rather than just to the critical 
figure because of their low discriminability at a 
low level of awareness. Upon presentation of 
the stimulus, S tensed, gasped, or wrapped a 


-y around the chair, regardless of which figure 
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was selected. The total conditioned stimulus 
was probably even more complex consisting of 
a stimulus presentation plus a lapse of time of 
two seconds. Generally, anxiety reduction is 
assumed to follow upon withdrawal of the cues 
eliciting the anxiety. However, termination 
of the exposure period brought no visible end 
to the .S’s malaise. It was not until two seconds 
had elapsed and no shock had occurred that 
signs of relaxation or a relieved and grateful 
sigh appeared Inthe absence of any good meas 
ure of momentary changes in the anxiety level 
it is reasonable to think anxiety drive reduction 
and reinforcement of the prior perceptual 
response occurred at this point 

Chis interpretation, which holds that the 
punished response 1s weakened ’ only because 
competing responses ire stre ngthened 1S 
advanced because it has worked well in describ 
ing the avoidance le irning ol skeletal responses 
(9, 16). Logically, of course, the shift in relative 
perceptibility of these figures could be credited 
either to sensitization to the nonpunished 


stimuli or desensitization to the punished 
stimuli, or both. The data prove only that at 
least one of these reactions must have occurred 
This ambiguity is shared, however, with 
studies in which a single stimulus is presented 
by the ascending method of limits. In studies 
following the -latter design, the assessed 
strength of the veridical percept is relative to 
the strength of competing perceptual hypoth 
eses (12). The forced-choice procedure simply 
delimits the range of competing perceptual 
responses to a high priority few. Until the 
evidence for sensitization and desersitization is 
less equivocal, perceptual vigilance and defense 
can legitimately be identified only with shifts 
in balance among competing — perceptual 
responses, in the one case toward a critica! 
percept, and in the other case against it 

rhis study supports the view that perceptual 
defense and vigilance are learned reactions to 
anxiety arousing stimuli. It is consistent with 
Postman’s recent statement that “the facts 
which give rise to this concept lof perceptual 
defense] can better be subsumed under other, 
more general, principles of perception” (12, p 
298); the same could be said for vigilance 
Both concepts, it is suggested, may be sul 
sumed under more general principles of per 
ceptual learning, but this statement is not to be 
construed as asserting that per eptual defense 


and vigilance are therefore explained away 
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hough the mechanisms appear to follow more 


general principles of learning, they nevertheless 


retain some identity as mechanism 
SUMMAR ‘4 
This study experimentally produces the 


learning of perceptual defense and vigilance 


and proposes a behavior theory analysis of the 


learning proces According to this analysis, 


perceptual defense is learned when the per 


ceptual response to a threatening stimulus 1s 


punished and competing perceptual responses 


are instrumental to anxiety reduction. Com 


reinforced 


peting perceptual responses when 

are strengthened at the expense ol the critical 
perceptual response. Perceptual vigilance | 
learned when the perceptual response to a 
threatening stimulus is reinforced by anxiety 


reduction and competing perceptual responses 


are pun hed 

Avoidance learning procedures were em 
ployed to change the comparative recog 
nizability of four geometrical figures pre sented 
imultaneously bel threshold for aware 
ne ixteen ‘Ss underwent detense training, 


inother 16 vigilance training. Before each 


training sene nparative recogniza 


bility of the four figure assessed for each S 
ers 


by a forced-choice technique. In both training 


S reported on each trial the position ol 


serie 
the figure he found clearest. During defense 
training. if he selected the critical figure, he 
was shocked. If he selected one of the other 
t} ree higures he avoided the shock During 
Vigilance training se ie ion of the critical 
fiyure was instrumental to shock avoidance 
while selection of any of the other three figures 
incurred the shock. After each training pro 
cedure comparative recognizability of the 


Fourteen of 16 


ed 


found the criti 


higure was ass gain 


al figure less recog 


lefense Ss 


nizable after training than before. Thirteen of 


16 vigilance Ss found the critical figure more 


: 


' 


recognizable than before training. Learning in 


both case proceed 1 in ihe ibsence ot 


awareness 
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THE RELATIVE AVERSIVENESS OF WARNING SIGNAL AND 
SHOCK IN AN AVOIDANCE SITUATION 


MURRAY SIDMAN 


AND JOHN J BOREN 


Walier Reed Army Institute of Research 


r is a widespread clinical and personal 

observation that the anticipation of pain 

may be worse than the pain itself. Yet the 
phenomenon has received little experimental 
attention. Possibly relevant observations are 
those of Gwinn (2) and Solomon, Kamin, and 
Wynne (18), who found that extinction of 
avoidance behavior was not hastened when the 
avoidance re sponse was punished by shock 
Kamin (4) demonstrated that a response which 
terminates a warning stimulus can be condi 
tioned even when the response 1s regularly 
shocked. Escape from the warning stimuli was 
possibly sufficiently reinforcing to counteract 
the effects of punishment. Hill, Kornetsky; 
Flanary, and Wikler (3) found that shock 


intensities were overestimated by subjects 


vho were not familiarized and reassured with 
respect to the potentially fear-inspiring 
experimental situation” prior to the 


exper ment 

\ more direct experimental demonstration 
would consist of an arrangement that permits 
objective measurement of the subject’s prefer 
ence, either for a noxious event or for an 
anticipatory Situation prior to the noxious 
event. The present study demonstrates one 
ich arrangement in the framework of a 
modified avoidance conditioning procedure 
In the classical avoidance experiment, the 
avoidance response prevents a shock and 
terminates the anticipatory warning signal 
Shock avoidance and escape trom the anti 
ipatory situation are tied together In the 
present modification of the classical technique, 
the subject can behave in either of two alter 
native fashions: (a postpone the shock, while 
at the same time maintaining the warning 
ignal or (6) take the shock while simulta 
neously terminating the warning signal. The 
shock can be avoided only at the cost of pro 
nging the conditions that require the anti 
ipatory avoidance behavior. The anticipatory 
situation can be terminated only at the cost of 


rece ny a shock 


N at the Merck Institute for Therapeutic R 


EXPERIMENT | 
Subjects and A pparalus 


he Ss were 4 male albino rats. The lever pressing 
apparatus, with its associated automatic programming 
and recording devices, has been described previously 
12, 14). In brief, the experimental chamber was a 
metal box with a grid floor and a sloping plexiglass 
ceiling Depression of a lever, which was inserted 
through one wall of the chamber, constituted the 
measured avoidance response. A small neca pilot light 
was employed as th timulus The behavior was 
recorded on magnetic counters and cumulative re 


corders 


Procedure 


lvoidance condilionin The avoidance response 
lever pressing vas first conditioned by means of a 
previously escribed “nondiscriminated” avoidance 


procedure (11). Brief shocks, of a fixed duration ap 


proximately 0.3 se were delivered through the grid 
floor every 20 seconds. Each time the imal depressed 
the leve however, the shock deliver was po tponed 


an additional 20 second mensured from the lever 
depression. Only the downward movement of the lever 
postponed the shock; continued holding of the lever 
did yt affect the time of shock delivery 

The interval by which each re ponse delays the 

ock has been termed the response-shock (RS) inter 
val \ response shock interval of 20 second with no 
stimulus light present, is referred to a KRS20")”. The 
superscript “D” indicates the absence of the stimulu 
light 

Chained avoidance contingencie under stimulus 


table on the shock schedule KS20")”, 


control. After the rate of avoidance respo ding became 
reasonab! 


the following procedure wa instituted. If the animal 


permitted 15 seconds to elapse without a lever-pressing 
response, a stimulus light (L) would come on. Every 
lever pre in the absence of the stimulus. however 
postponed the onset of L for an additional 15 second 


In the absence of L, then, there is a response-light (RL 


interval instead of a respons hock RS interval 
This is referred to as (RL15°)”, to indicate that each 
response in the hsence of the light po tponed the 
onset of the light for 15 seconds 

W he the animal permitted the light to come or i 
different schedule went into effect If there was no 
response i the presence of the light a shock occurred 
within five ra ds and th light terminated. rein 
stating (RLI Each response in the light, howevey: 
postponed the shock for five seconds. The light would 
re iin on until the animal! permitted the non ‘oO 
occur. Thu in the presence of the light there is an | 

va five second which ma be denoted a 

I 
, 
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(ccurrence of a shock terminates the light and ie 
reinst ( the respons rit interval olf 15 20 
econd big ] depict the chedule 15 
RIO")? | LS —» (RL1I0”)". (In the iO 
present experiment he RL interval was 1 5+ 
‘ i i L. L 1 4 i 1 1 4 
z 
act xperimenta ( ion ted six to eight ! 2345 12345 6/7 
c 
hour with a en animal running no more SESSIONS 
frequet than once every iiternate day ia ? RATE OF AVOIDANCE RESPONDING IN THI LIGHT 
Ks ponse were recorded separately in the AND IN THE ABSENCE OF THI 
, Licut (D) ror 4 ANIMA 
presence and in the absence of the rht 
The curve on the left are for the nondiscrimir ited 
Rest ivoidance procedure, and the curves on the right are 
for the chaining procedure. Session 1 on the chaining 
Results for the four ire pre ented in big procedure followed immediately after the last session 
) ‘The contro irve in the left-hand frame on the nondiscriminated procedure 
represent the average response rates during the 


ol ivoidance conditioning, in 


which the prevailing hock chedule wa 
The « 
rate of responding in 
ibsence of the 


procedurt In three of the 


irves in the right-hand frames 
the light 
wht tollowing the 


lour cases 


the response rate in the stimulu light displayed 

in initial increase over the rate in (RS20”)°, 

but in all cases the rate gradually dropped to a 

leve r he v the control rate. The response 

rate the absence of the light did not reveal 

marked trend fromm se session that 

Va ! nt ame ( but 1 all 

ise Y ded up! rher than the rate during the 
iri timulu 

[DISCUSSION 
Cdn the ba i] previou nad en ht 


sponding in the presence of the warning 


rhis 


outcome would have been consonant with.the 


stimulus and a low rate in its absence 
findings of Mowrer and Lamoreaux (8, 9 _in 
with 
the 


the classical avoidance situation and 


those of Sidman in a situation in which 
avoidance responses could postpone the warn 
(14). It 
6, 12,13 


responding is an 


ing stimulus has also been shown 


previously that the rate of avoidance 


inverse function of the 


response shock interval, within certain limits 
On this basis alone, a higher response rate 
during the warning stimulus would be pre 
dicted, when the response-shock interval was 
only five seconds, than during the control 


when the response shock interval Was 


phase, 
20 seconds 
In none of the how 


the § 


previous experiments, 


ever, was faced with the dilemma of 
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choosing between the warning stimulus and 


the shock The response that avoided the 
I 


shock was also re spon ible for termination of 


the warning signa The present case, In WI ich 
such a cl ev required, produced behavior 
whose pattern is diametrically opposite to 
that whicl customarily observed. The rate 
ol avoidan respol ding was low in the presence 
ot the wart gy timulus and high tn its absence 
Chi ut ne pattern to be ¢ pected rt the 
SnoOcK Wa preferable to the signal For while 
lever pre during the warning stimulus did 
5 eed in postponing the shock t aiso 
served to protor g the timulus. Behavior other 
tT ever pressing however, was the only 
means ¢ terminating the warning stimulu 
The w rate of lever pressing indicates that 
othe behavior did, indeed, become prepotent 
even though al nev table hock was one of the 
cf ( lence Oo ] | behavior 

E-XPERIMENT I] 

If the de ne in the rate of lever pressing 
during tne timulu Wa due to the re niorc 
ment of competing behavior through the 
termination ol the timulus, it should be pos 
ible to restore the le ver-pressing rate by 


terminating the light independently of any 


behavior. Thi Va iccomplished by permitt ng 


the stimulu ght to remain on for five minute 
regarale ol whether or not the animal pre ed 
the evel 
Subyje ind A pparatus 

| e hve e all oO rats The i ira 

i ‘ boxpe ent 1, except t ck 
e | In this experime in Applegate shock 
gene et a iximum output was use At thi 
rl ( noch ried fror $to 5 ma 
Procedure 

( erminale imults Thi procedure i the 

Sa Line ive ce contingenci er 
stir ontro procedure described in Experi ( 
I The i t feature here is the termination of the 
st ‘ i \ th ul ce ' t ol he we 
\ i ere run ¢ the schedul RL2¢ > 
RS10 RL20 for a total of 100 ho 
Rat AA-1 was a ) ne heduie RL2O 
RS20'')! > RL20 for 100 hor Rat 
GF-81 1iso run lor only one s« ion on the sche 
RL20 I : S RL20 Unfo 
tuna ! inimal died on the day fo ing U 
oy Oo it his data were included with tl rthe 

Five-minule stimulus duration. On this procedure 
whenever the anima permit ed the stimulus to appear 
it re uined on tor hve minute regardicss of the number 
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{DING IN THE LIGHT 
I AND IN THE ABSENCE OF THE LiIGuT (D) For 
Rat AC.39. Ture Sessions Are Consecurivi 


of responses emitted or the nu ver of shocks delivered 
I ination of th timu ' ised upon the passage 
of t e€ alone ind t ley t of the animal 
beha r. | ns of ou tation his pro 
cet ghi be express¢ i RL20 * (RS10"")! 


The RL and RS intervals for each animal 
were the same as those described above in the 
hock terminates stimulus” procedure. Every 
animal! was run for 100 hours on each schedule 
On the procedure involving (RL20”)P > 
(RS10”)£, rats GF-81 and AA-1 ran first on the 
hock terminates stimulus” procedure, after 
which they were changed to the “five-minute 
stimulus duration’ procedure. All the other 


animals, along with GIk-81 and AA-1 on the 


procedure that involved (RS5”)! and 

(RS20”)", respectively, ran on the “five 

minute stimulus duration” procedure first 
KESULT 


Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 give a session-by-session 


picture tf the re pons rates: under both pro 
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It KI U se ‘ ise 
ecdure Oo oOo ol the inima Rat A\A-1 
| rteqd oO the hock terminate 
} lire rep ited the lat pre 
ented eriment I he response rat in 
the prese ) ‘ ! te ot reiative 0 
ow! } eve wi ft the rate in the 
ibsence of the is. When the stimulus 
duration wa ed at em tes and wa 
hneretore l ena ol re il il he 
\ ! marked increase ) the rate 
resp. | dl the stimulus. Rat AC-39, 
tarted on the ive-minute tumulus duration 
| cedure howed essentially the ime result 
V he the I li ermination Vas mace 
depend upon fa re to pre the lever and 
receipt of a shock ¢ response rate in the 
timulus dr pect marke \ In bot! mal 
there was o i I nange 1 respon rate 
) tre Ls ( | 
\ I mat ( the d i tor inima 1S 
pre ‘ ed | | Th ire OW he 
median re nse ra the stimulus over the 
fo ‘ yn ( h procedure for each 
ma In all case the RL interval was 20 
econd The RS intervals employed are in 


ited bene il tie rre ponding bars of the 
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Fic. 6. Rate or AvormpANCE RESPONDING IN THE 


ABSENCE OF THE LIGHT WHEN THE LIGHT 
TERMINATES WITH THE SHOCK AND 
WHEN THE DURATION OF THI 
rHe Licut Is INDEPENDENT 
OF THE SHOCK 
rhe RI terval is 20 sec. in all case 
graph Of the five cases in which the RS 


interval was 10 seconds, the rate during the 


stimulus was higher when the stimulus duration 


as independent of the animal’s behavior. In 


the case ol Gl &3. however the diffe ‘nce was 
too small to be taken seriously, and th inimal 
must be considered an ext eption 


terval 


When rat GF-81 w 


ot five 


as run on an RS 


seconds there was again a striking differ 


ence in rate between the two proce 


iures. It 
however. that GF 81 
and that the 


must be remembered 


h id only one session on (RS5”)! 


rates depicted here are undoubtedly not the 


that reached if 
been run. A 


resting finding is that yielded by Rat 


hen the RL and RS intervals both 


final levels would have been 


additional sessions could have 


most inte 


AA-1 1 


were 


20 sec te In this case, it made little difference 
whether or not the stimulus duration depended 


upon the behavior. Response rates in the 


presence of the stimulus were essentially the 


same both procedures 
The effect of the proc edural differences upon 
the re sponse rate in the absence of the stimulus 


is shown in Fig. 6 the rate 


With one e ception 


on the five-minute stimulus duration procedure 


was higher, but in no case were the differences 


for a given npr is great as those displayed 


by the ponse rates in the presence of the 


stimulus depicted in Fig. 5. The one ex 
GF-81 at an RS int 


probably does not represent a true stable level 


ept ion, 


erval of five seconds 














WARNING 


of responding because only one session was 
included 

DISCUSSION 
the 


the 


substantiate the view that 


decline in k ver-pressing rates during 
stimulus, observed in Experiments I and II, 


is due to the reinforcement of nonlever pressing 


behavior by the termination of the stimulus: 
this, in spite of the fact that a shock accom 
panied stimulus termination. When thestimulus 
duration was fixed at five minutes, regardless of 
the animal’s behavior, the response rate in the 


yresence of the stimulus increased. In this pro 
edure it was mpossible for the animal to “‘take 
the shock in order to terminate the stimulus,’ 
ind the lever-pressing rate assumed a value 
consistent with the prevailing response-shock 


of discriminated 


lanation 


ivoidance behavior attribute the 


maintenance 

of the avoidance re ponse to a “drive’’ or 
aversive’ function quired by the warning 

stimulus as a result of it tempor il relation to 
} hock (¢ 5, 7, 10, 17}. Termination of the 
stimulu eld to provide reinforcement for 
the lance re ponse Che present data seem 
to ( ite hat the timulus-shock pairings 
tua make the warning stimulus more 

iversive I the hock from which it derived 


situ ‘ But the data of Rat AA-1 do not 

ipport tl restion that the aversive fun 
on of t rning stimulus derives simply 
fro t wiation with the shock. Rather 
hand he performance of AA-1 as an ex 
nple of unexplained variability, we may view 
the appar eption with greater than ordi 
nary interest. Rat AA-1 displayed the expected 
differe i respondir der the t 0 pro 
cedures when the RI erval was 20 seconds 

ind the uN r i] 4 10 secon The ew 
te irge erence howe or. ner both 
intervals were equal. In spite of the fact that 
the ir y tin ] l nevital paired 
vith hoch here } tthe ndication that the 
i re aversive than the hock 


were each 20 sex 


iddition to the stimulu 





shock pai rs must be involved in determining 
the relativ iversiveness of stimulus and shock 

Sidman and Boren have iggested (16) that 
the d I ted avoidance situation ma he 
considered as a “multiple schedule’ (1) in 
e set of avoidance contingencies pre 
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vails in the presence of the warning stimulus 


and another in its absence. In the present ex 


periments, the two sets of avoidance contin 
gencies may be specified in terms of the RL and 
latter prevailing in the pres 


RS intervals, the 


ence of the warning stimulus, and the former in 
its absence. When both intervals were 20 se 
onds, there was no great adv intage to the an! 


‘ | 
king 


nal i the shock and terminating the 


stimulus, for the temporal contingencies were 
the same in the presence and absence of the 
A relatively high 


was therefore 


stimulus rate of lever press 


ing maintained in the stimulus, 


and the shift to a fixed stimulus duration pro 


duced no appreciable change. (The fact that 
this uation obtained when both intervals 
were numerically equal may be regarded as 


for other animals 


Iti 


a much larger difference between the RL and 


fortuitous ible that 


po 


RS intervals would be required to produce a 


decline in rate during the stimulus.) Other « 


periments have erved to confirm thi 
tion. It 


warning signal is a function of the RS 


explana 
of the 


interval 


was found that the aversivene 


that prevails in ence of the signal, of the 


RL interval that prevails in its absence, and of 


the diffe rence bet veen the two 15 it is neces 
sary to take into account not only the anti 
ipatory situati... from which the S escape 


ynditions that obtain subsequent 
If the 
the anticipatory 
aversive than the 


but also the « 


to the escape latter are relatively 


signal may actually 
hock itself 


lavor ible 


bec ome more 


An avoidance situation was arranged in 


which the animals could either postpone the 
hock and prolong the warning signal or (bd 
take the shock and terminate the warning 


we ob erved a iow 


signal With thi procedure 


rate of avoidance respon ling in the presence ol 
the warning signal and a high rate in it 
absen The animals behaved in uch i Wa‘ 
as to terminate the stin as quickly as po 
sible, even though a shock accompanied each 
stimulus termination. When the ignal duration 


was made 


havior th 


independent of the animal’s be 


e rate of avoidance responding in the 


stimulus increased. It was suggested that the 


avoid 


, 


ince contingencies in the presence and 


absence of the warning stimulus are 
determiners of the 


ind shox k 


important 
relative aversivenes ol 


stimulus 
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SELECTIVE RECALL IN SCHIZOPHRENIA AND ITS 
RELATION TO EGO STRENGTH 


ARTHUR 
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rAMKIN? 


Duke University 


HE PURPOSE of this study is to investi 
gate the nature of selective recall in 
schizophreni patients The hypotheses 
offered are that schizophrenics manifest a dis 
tinctive type of memory process 1n contrast to 
normal subjects, resulting in the preferential 
remembering of experiences connoting personal 
failure and diminished self-esteem, and that 
this process may be related to deficient ego 
strength 
Chis characteristic memory process may be 
inferred both from clinical observations of 
schizophrenics and from theoretical considera 
tions of schizophrenia. Certain aspects of its 
symptomatology, suggesting selective memory 
functioning, have been described as brooding 
preoccupations (4), chronic feelings of inse 
curity and inadequacy (20), and reaction 
sensitivity to events which reduce self-esteem 
6). Cameron has explained this symptoma 
tology as follows: “In the childhood of both 
paranoid and schizophrenic patients there 
have been developed self attitudes which leave 
the individual unusually reaction sensitive to 
signs that he may be guilty, inferior, or un 
worthy in the eyes of others” (5, p. 489 
Although in clinical descriptions and theoret 
ical discussions pathological selective remem 
bering has been designated by different terms 


the common implication is that the direction 


of thinking and remembering in the schizo 
phrenic is determined by his peculiar feelings 
needs, and emotional omplexes It seems that 
he does not passively absorb impinging stim 
uli and recall his experiences indiscriminately ; 
rather, directive intrapsychic forces predispose 
him to respond to and retain material which is 
congruent with lis pathologic a! motivations 


In normal functioning, selectivity in both 


I} paper is based 


on a Ph.D. dissertation at 


Duke University. The author wishes: to thank Drs 
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?Now at the Veterans Admu ration Hospita 
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perception and memory has been demonstrated 
by a variety of experimental methods, and it 
has been related to basic needs and defensive 
mec hanisms ol the personally Personal needs 
and values, for example, have been shown to 
enhance the perceptual recognition ol need 
and value-related words (14), and the prefer 
ential perception ol tasks associated with 
failure and success has been shown to be de 
termined by individual! defensive mechanisms 
(9, 15). Studies of selectivity in memory are 
represented by a large body of literature re 
viewed in several publications (3, 16). The 
general fi idings which have emerged are that 
memory normally functions in a _ selective 
manner, enhancing retention of material with 
which the person is in agreement (7), which is 
congruent with his value-orientation (8), and 
which has pleasant affective connotations (12) 

4 method for measuring selectiy*? recall 
which has enjoyed wide use is the recall of 
completed and incompleted tasks, introduced 
by Zeigarnik (22) in 1927. This method is 
quite suitable for the purposes of this investi 
gation, for when it is applied as a simulated 
intelligence test in order to enhance the ego 
involvement of the subjects, the experimenter 
may systematically manipulate the subjects’ 
experience ol self-esteem through success and 
failure on the tasks. Moreover, motives related 
to the defense of the ego or other psy¢ hologi 
cally significant adapiive responses may be 
evoked. The method of completed and incom 
pleted tasks creates a realistic situation which 
maintains the subjects’ interest by simulating 
a familiar kind of competitive situation, and is, 
therefore, a convincing experimental analogue 
of an emotionally arousing experience which 
has real personal significance for the partici 
pants. Alper (2) has demonstrated that when 
the completed and incompieted task method is 
used under ego-involving conditions, individ 
uals who recall a preponderance of successes in 
this threatening situation are characterized by 
a “strong ego,’’ whereas those who recall a 
preponderance of failures have a “weak ego.’ 


Several subsequent studies have shown that 
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tasks 
and otners have confirmed 
ons! » between this 
10, 13 
When completed and incompleted tasks are 
ad to = 


selectively 


normally the ympleted 


retained (1, 11, 17 


if reiat 


are 


tendency and 


level of ¢ vo Sstre 


wth (9 
presente iizophrenics, one may hypothe 


ize (a) preferential recall of the incompleted 
and (hb 
ency and deficient evo strength 


te¢ sted 


puzzle a relation between this tend 


These speci 
hypothe es by the 


were experiment 


reporte d here 


METHOD 


In order to test the hypothesis that schizo 


recall of failure ex 


phren manilt wiective 


periences their reca ol completed and 


incompleted pu ‘zies which were administered 


bly as an 


An incidental rat 


osten intelligence test was analyzed 


her than an intentional (set 


to-learn) learning situation was utilized be 
cause of it iperiority for the demonstration 
of selective remembering (1 rhe condition of 
evo involvement, created by simulated intelli 
yence testing was ¢ tabli hed in order to 
enhance’ the probab \ that incompleted 
puzzit would onnote tailure thu presenti ig 
i threat te eit-esteem Ihe econd hypothesis 
vi h states that the selective recall of schizo 
phre ) i related to dehoent ego strength. 
va explore | h the Scott-Duke (Juestion 
naire 1 cle med to measure the trait of 
ell-acceptance 1 personality characteristi 
presun iblv related » level ol 7 strength 
An crs re ion het een ore or the 
Sei i entance Lie of this uestionnaire and 
i pre yn recall of incompleted pu r 
vould b 0 dered contirma e ot the d 
hypothe 
ubye 
An ex i 4 eact 
‘ The experi il g 
i ui i i the 
\ \ | Roa \ i 
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TABLE 1 


VARIABLES ON WHICH THE SCHIZOPHRENK 
AND ConTROL Groups WERE MATCHED 


chizophrenics Controls 
Variable t test 
N Mean N Mean 
Education 8.92 9.25 43° 
Ave 30.08 29.75 18* 
Ne gro + 4 
White 20 20 


Note ubjects of both groups resided in the same locality 


all were males 


* pi 


and 


greater than .20 


criteria of color age, education, sex, and geographic al 


the 
The 


residence so as to yield a group comparable to 


experimental group for these personal variables 
data are presented in Table 1 
The 


from th 


members of the control gro p were obtained 


ree separate sources in response to a solicitation 


to donate one hour of time to an unspecified research 


project. Eleven Ss volunteered at a labor union meeting, 


ten volunteered at a state employment ofhce for a 


monetary incentive, and three were obtained while 


waiting for, relatives at an outpatient clink 


Materials 
The materials for the completed and incompleted 
tasks consisted of 19 jigsaw puzzles, each depicting a 


animal with its name printed conspicuously 


common 


along the border. The animals were kangaroo, girafie, 
parrot, bear, rooster eagle, swat tiger, geese, and 
elephants 

rhe Scott-Duke Questionnaire comprises the L and 


K scales of the MMPI, which are 


Vaudl 


used aS a check on 


ance scale It is a self 


and a dSell-acce] 


uiministered, true-false type of questionnaire scored 


by means of an objective key. According to Scott (18), 


the Self-acceptance scale was based upon Sheerer’s (19 


definition of the self accepling perso! and it was shown 








to have a high reliability and validity as a measure of 
sell-acceptance The plit half reliability was reported 
by Seott as .94. Its validity was predicated upon its 
‘ ation of .77 (.83, corrected for attenuation) with 
Roger ()-sort technique with 58 Ss rhe empirical 


i , that it differentiated between a variety ol 
psychiatric disorders ranging from the psychoneuroses 
to scl izophre nia, which yields the lowest score, as well 
48 its reiation to the ()-sort measure of sell acceptance, 
tends to jJustily its use in this experiment as an estimate 
ol evo strength 
Experimental Procedure 

All Ss in both the experimental and <« trol groups 
inderwent an identical procedure, but or 17 irom 
ear rroup, matched for the personal variable eceived 
the Scott-Duke Questionnaire. The procedure con 


sisted of the following sequence of individually adminis 
tere tests: a vocabulary test ASSE y of jigsaw 
puzzies, digit span .est, test lor reca f jigsaw puz 
zles, and the Scott-Duke Questionnaire. The voca yulary 
ind digit span tests were introduced r to simulate 
more plausibly an intelligence testing dition, and 
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on whether any distinctive pattern ( 


| ot At 
opriately The ‘ slituting 
memory mater 1 random 
lence ne r a pie ( andl ince le 
5 I was 1 tical for eact > in the sequence 
LICIIC The Ss t | lor their perlormance 
each puzzle, were allowed to complete every one 
mated as a © puzzle i! were pre ted trom 
ting ever I IZZ\e y the pos ot a q 
i t l j Dbetore the tast t ) pleces were 
to Ul partia isse! ( puzzie After cor 
each ( e, the 5 was asked to t wha r 
e was il { mta ) ] yrder 
e ¢ ex et t ul I 
ve ! ( ete the experi 
le were xposed to the S ew i ne vas 
to i va ( e was. Immediate i r 
er} ted d spa t, ea ‘ isked to 
t na na e jig-Sa Lz vhich he 
RESULT 
e ch quare test was used to answer the 
} t | tir yf 


v issociated with the chizophreni ] 
ompared A ) tne ontrol S The Ss ol 
y vere divided into three categories 
yrd r to the recall patterns 1) the recal 
reponderance of I puzzles (I), (6) recall of 
epol lerance ot 4 pu le (( ind re 
of an equal number of I and C puzzles 
1a he first two patterns represe it dif 
t types of selective recall. while the third 
ern shows no selectivity. The distribution 
fa g into each category is shown In 
i (hi square for the association ot recall 
r vith psychiati status (normal or 
yp ii vas 6.49 05 > p {))? It 
be observed that while a mayjorit of the 
8) ’ ) »d ? I ed the | pat 
in I of I ) ro Troup o did 
he } ) ol the re TTOUD i clis 
ite eve vy betwee the qu | ind (¢ 
ry 

order to determine itionship be 

ore ym othe sell ice scale and 
tnire re pa I l 5 were Or ed 
rd y to their recall patie 3 and an analy 
f variance ot their sé i entam re 
rm l The obt ied F of .32, as show n 
’ not yn int 

Self-acceptance scores were unrelated 


recall patterns, evaluations were made 
eliability ar applicability of the scale 


1SSé ment of ego strength with tt Ss 


rABLE 2 
FREQUENCIES OF SUBJECTS DEMONSTRATING 
Each Type or Recatt PATTERN 


I I i“ ' ( 
Schizophrenics 1s 1 .) 
Controls 6 9 9 


rABLE 3 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
SELF-ACCEPTANCE SCORE 


Spearman-Brown formula. A coefficient of .90 
was obtained for the 34 Ss in the combined 
groups This coefhicient imilar to that of .94 
reported by Scott is nign enough to suggest 
that the scale has high internal consistency 
While a more meaningful evaluation of reli 
ability would involve the question of the 
stability of the measurements over time, test 
retest data were not available to permit this 
type of evaluation With regard to the appli 
ibility of the Self-acceptance scale in estimat 
ng ego strength, on a priori grounds it should 
differentiate between hospitalized s hizophren 
cs and normal persons. The mean Self-accept 
ince score of the control group was 30.65, and 
ot the hizophren group 25.12. A t of 2.96 
was significant at the .01 level, but since there 
was considerable overlap between the two 


distributions, its effectivene in discrimination 


While the hypothesis that schizophreni 
ele tivel recall experiences connoting per 
sonal failure and diminished self-esteem was 
ipported by the experimental! findings, the 
hypothesis of the relation of this memory 
proce to deficient ego strength was unsup 
ported Ihe failure to confirm the econ | 
pothesis may he attributabi iti part, to twe 


DOSSIDIE Ource ol error: ome having to ds Vi 


deficiencies in the instrumentation empioyed, 


( 


the other involving certain weaknesses of the 
( cept ol ego strengt! 


rhe estimation of egr strength by means af 
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ind diminished self-esteem an¢ this process 
is related to deficient ego tre rtf [he nethod 
used to test the first hypothe vas to adn n 
ister ZSAW PUZZIeS aS a mulated intelligence 
test, allowing each S to ompiete only half of 
the group of puzzle ind to determine whether 
there « irred sele ve re } the schizo 
phre for the incompleted puzzle onnoting 
persona laliure As a te lor the second hy 
pothe the Scott-Duke Qu ynnaire, which 
mnita ed i cil r r ‘ r il 1 two 
validit cales from e MMPI is admi 

ered oO provide a me re ot ego strength. 
ind its power ol d ri ition between Ss 
rrouped according heir re pattern was 
ascertained The ) ted of 24 hizo 
phrenic patients Vno were rece! \ idmitted 
wr readmitted for hospit ilization and a control 
froup ol 4 norm id I mat hed lor age, 
ed cation Sex COLO! ind geograpl ical res! 


dence. While the first | ypothe is-Was Coutirmed 


it a gnilical evel of confide ( the second 
i ol upported by the ¢ per mental data 
The failure to confirm the econd hypothe 


} il 


' 


part, lo two 


ources ol error; one arising from deficiencies 
in the instrumentation, and the other from 
certain weaknesses of the cor ept ol ego 
strengtl It is conceivable tl it due to the 
Vague operationa ind col eptua detfir Ions 
of ego strength, different facets of this trait 


may be measured b tne various instruments 
vhich have been employed It is be ieved that 
the negative finding concerning the second 
hypothesis points Ip tne need for continued 


research on the problem ol ego strength and it 


role in schizophrenia 
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EFFECTS OF PERCEIVED DEPENDENCY RELATIONSHIPS 
UPON CONFORMITY TO GROUP EXPECTATIONS: 


LEONARD BERKOWITZ 


f Wisconsin 


it more general relationship between perceived 
1) grou \ ited a unit become member interdependence and motivation to 
more highly motivi lan groups conform to relevant group expectations 

whose members a! it ? }, several components ol perceived inter 
ind (b) the iy vid ' \ t v 5 that dependence must be considered in accounting 
develoy > Tye kK moti ! > > for its effect upon group-task motivation. The 
writer has proposed elsewhere (2 that the 

degree to which an individual feels dependent 


upon others is a joint function of two factors: 


the udged | robability tha nis progress toward 


his goal is dependent upon the activity of these 

provides others (perceived instrumentality) and the 
lition, an extent to which he values this goal.* In all 
likelihood, perceived instrumentality and goal 

value affect the degree of perceived dependence 

f the particular direction of the 

dependency relationship. Thus, assuming that 
doe €ach group member's task performance is 
see necessary for any simgie member’s goal attain 
ment, a subject (.S) should see himself as being 


highly dependent upon eammates when he 
is likely to gain a goal he value ighly through 
group activity with them » also shouid 
perceive his teammates a ‘ing highly de 
pendent upon him when the group activity 
gives them access to a goal they would value 
highly. Any given member of an interdependent 
group probably has both of these per eptions, 
namely, that he is dependent upon the others 
for the attainment of his goals, and also that 
they are dependent upon him for their goal 
attainment 

The primary m« in individual who 


can attain his task-associated 


goal independ 
ently of the othe in the group (.e., an S 
who perceives low instrumental interrelation 
ships among the group members) stems solely 
from the value of this goal to hi lhe member 


of an instrumentally inte 


ever, has additional m 
ha 


per n takes 
The judged 
to good or bs 
mental relatio 
*s goal and 


from those 








PERCEIVED DEPENDENCY AND C¢ 
knowledge that others are dependent upon 
his task behavior for their rewards 
ihis knowledge ma affect the person's task 
motivation in at least two different Vays 


First, if the others are in a position to become 


iware of his perlormance, he may feel that 
ask behavior on his part is necessary 
to win their good will. A though the desire to 


win the approval of others probably is an 


effective motivating force in itself, this desire 


should be particularly important when thi 
person 1s dependent upon the other task 
tivity for his access to a valued goal, as is the 


ise 1n interdependent groups Second, his 


etiective periormance may be necessary in 
order to conform to his interiorized standards of 
proper social conduct. Since the group mem 
bers in the experiment to be described observed 
ict her s bel avior, it 18 not possible to te 
these alternatives unequivocally. However 


vhatever the reason, under the present condi 
tions the task motivation of Ss should be 
affected by the perception that others in their 
group are dependent upon them 

several specifi hypothe es can be formu 
lated on the basis of the foregoing discussion 
rhe first has to do with the perceived instru 
mental interrelationships among the group 
members. 1. Members of groups who are in 
trumentally interrelated for reward attainment 


become more highly motivated toward the group 


lask than > vho can achieve their goai n 
le pe niden ly or the her no Olé rrout Il he 
remaining hypothese ire based upon the 
i imption that the value of the goal to in 
or his teammates also affects the perceived 
depet lency relatior ps In hig inte! 
dependent groups the task-associatec 
likely to be valued highly by ill group met t 
2. Under condition f instrumentai nierde 
Denmden a ; vé loid } [ ; ie , 
heir feammale (ana iva MNied rou 

é roup be me more } h 
” ‘ wan = are i iwdi ¢ ey ; 

yr on s partner can gain Ut j At le 
par | task motivat n ! | 
pendent roup stems trom ! Knowle 
other re dependent pon hin lor el 
itta ent ol a goal they wouk Li ue 
$. Given thal the nsirumenta niervelale 
group members are aware of ¢aci her heha ’ 
5 ’ ruci¢ed nad Ni iver par per ; fda ‘ 
‘ead Mu throuen tite rout De me 
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than Ss working for a 


th themselves and 
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al NeTe heduled to 
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| yale 1 ly is possible 
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controlling light signals 


one light, and “dash” 
up] lied to 
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Iw told both he and his partner were eligible for attainment of the reward was not dependent upon the 
these prize © prizes were to be awarded to the best activity of his partner. A sample item was: “How 
tea | the ‘ d and third ce itio S./] was dependent were you upor our partner in completing 

/ er ( tus gy the behavior our task 4@8 Quickly as possibit ’ As is indicated in 

ind exthe that Table 1 below. the items refer to the perceived insiru 

| fw t ne being clic ind hence mental interrelationships between the tearm members, 
els ‘ (Conditio /) or tha j martner was being and not to the perceived decree of dependence resulting 
ed a ly he wa , e (f ition 3 i] from the interaction of this instrumental interrelation 
ever told about the prizes and was instructed ship with goal value since the four items were 

to complete the task quick a tion gnificantly and positive intercorrelated y’s per 

j cor ed of these ( ceived instrumentality score was determined by 

The elig it yw the prize these conditions summing his jvur ratings 

‘ i terrelationships 18 a imed to \11 Ss were volunteers from liberal arts courses at the 

t i ‘ é aes venice por University of Wisconsir There were nine Ss in each of 

I partner while the irt r , lit presumabl the conditions. Three S-/s were chosen at random from 
i t ew lt partne cing hig! dependent each of the first three conditions and the S-//s paired 
} The f tf ‘ yi therefore can be with them were used for the Condition 4 data Approx 

er i ' resent raz 2 tactorial desi imately half of the Ss were females distributed evenly 

a g the relat re ed perceived dependence among the conditions 
} ee } the ze va 

In the fiftl I wa hat he and hi RESULTS 
par ‘ be} t ‘ t i that each . . ‘ ' 

4 fee r ean os De pendency Difference Crealed by Differe nces 
di lower t ental interrela in Goal Value 
t hips bet we the grou , yunteracting 
; Che .Ss in the first four conditions were led to 
the manifest t ct \ quest Lire, consisting 
of four seven-pol sti is. a istered at believe that they and their partners were in 
the end of the experimental session to test the success strumentally interrelated in completing the 
of this manipulatio pros g the belief that S’s assigned task. As is shown in Table 1, Condi 
tions 1 through 4 had essentially similar means 
PABLE 1 on the postsession questionnaire assessing the 
PERCEIVED INSTRUMENTAL INTERDEPENDENCY" perceived instrumental relations between the 
team members. With perceived instrumentality 
constant, then, the direction and degree of 
I j ‘ 
wee dependency between team members in these 
iat ten 1 Interd . conditions presumably varied directly with 
e for ‘ te es ) 
eligibility for the prize. Analyses of variance 
1. Both High 18.89 6.50 of the two sets of improvement scores in 
) il é High 4) S6 5 23 . ™ : 
; partner lon: High 19 89 4 88 Conditions 1 through 4 revealed significant 
4 No prin High 20.33 5. 66 main effects for both S Eligible for Prize 


Both Low 14.00 6.06 (f 15.35; p < .01), and S’s Partner Eligible 
for Prize (k 10.14; p < 01). The first main 


y in ea ‘ ‘ iffer 
: “ effect attests to the success of the goal value 
manipulations The more S stands to gain by 
PABLE 2 completing the task rapidly the faster he 
Mean Time IMprROvEM ES I I works The second effect sugyvests that .S’s 
VARYING IN DirREecTIO » Decree or Dt 
PENDENCY BECAUSE O& DDUFFERE ' group-task motivation § increases when he 
Py ATTAINABILITY perceives that other group members ire highly 
dependent upon him for the attainment of 
f f atta able 
© Att e By i their valued goals 
There were no significant differences in time 
I ' I ‘ I ¢ I Not 
\ t Att e Attainable Atta ble scores for the base ne period among ¢ onaditions 
| I L K , 
i er i Partner Partner 1 through 4, so Table 2 presents only the mean 
n ( tit improvement scores tor the second and third 
ria 4 

trial blocks. With the exception of the differ 
Block 2 Ru 33 OO 21.67 ences between Condition 4 and t maining 
Block 3 13.44 O1 45.78 28.53 conditions in both trial block « effects ol 

All tria ( xY 6.61 a) SOO 

; | i 


the perceived dependency relationships did not 








2 4 2 
4 LEONARD BERKOWITZ 
re the degree to which interdependent highly task motivated than Ss who are told 
ember dopt each other opinion then, either that only S or only S’s partner can attain 
yenerally affect behavioral conformity to _ this goal. 3. Given that the group members are 
relevant shared expectations in interdependent instrumentally interdependent and also in a 
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THE EFFECT OF 
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W. J. ¢ 

Behavior Research Laborat 

E purpose ol many training programs 
in clinical, counseling, and personnel 
psychology is to increase the a 
curacy ol the trainee’s perceptions ol others 


have 


ability to “‘understand others 


intuition” considered a 
tor 


It has been dithicult to evaluate the 


inical 


is 


basic re juilrement the good practitioner 


SUCCESS ol 


such training, however, because until recently 


there has been no way to measure, by ob 
jective tests, the subtle and complex psy 
chological variables that are presumably 


detected by the practitioner Therefore, 
determination of improvement in_ clinical 
judgment has itsell depended upon other 
clinical judgments. That is, either the accuracy 
of the students’ perceptions would be dire« tly 
rated by observers, or the students’ judg 
ments would be compared with the judgments 


ol experienced practitioners 


Recent 1 the 


methodological improvements 1 


measurement of interpersonal! percepliveness 


have made it possible to measure the accuracy 


udgment in a more objective way 


the 


ot clini al J 


now customary to ask a person ob 


ject to i oul a personality questionnaire 
and then ask the trainee (the subject to fill 
out the identical questionnaire just as he 
believed the object has filled it out The 
measure of the subject’s accuracy is the degree 
of correspondence between the object’s actual 
responst ind those which the subject esti 
mated that the object had made. Such a 


ske 


technique has been used by Kelly and Fi 
/ lor ¢ impli to measure the diagno th 
competence of clinical trainees 
Karly studies using this technique for 
measuring interpersonal perception focused 
primarily upon accuracy, but attention ha 
been called recently to the importance of 
other components of the interpersonal-per 
I vestigation wa irrie is pa i 
‘ ai ¢ ical ipports the ( mi 
‘ I New York. The author ‘ 
Dr. k h R. Ha ) ince a P 
Dr. I Ker | | " é 
N i Die ( ye 


GA} 


TRAINING UPON ACCURACY AND VARIABILITY 
INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 


ROW? 


) 


ception situation (1, 2, 5). Reasoning mathe 


matically from an analysis-ol-variance model 
Cronbach (1) has advanced a hypott esis lor 
the relationship between accuracy anc one ol 


these components the amount of variability 


in the subjects’ estimations 


ptimal degree of differentiation in mak 


g gments. If a judge bject] can make accurat 
ju ments as to the relative location of others objects 
ma continuum, then he is wise to make oy, (the varia 
bilit his estimat is large as o, (the variability 
in the the core eV larwer. But if he is forced 
to base | ment on inadequate es or if the iil 
able personali the and situati il knowledwe do 
not pe twortl inference, then he should treat 
people as if the ere very nearly alike. The person who 
atte t illere late viduals on inadequate data 
i r even whe the intere es have validity 

iter tl hance (1 181 


It follows from Cronbach’s hypothesis that, if 





t] subject increases the variability of his 
judgments from one time to another and his 
ability to make accurate judgments does not 
increase correspondingly, then he will make 
greater errors the second time than the first 


It also follows that whenever a judgmental 
task is very difficult or the subjects are very 
low in ability, subjects with little variability in 


their estimations will make small errors, and 
subjects with high variability will make large 
errors. Stated otherwise, accuracy and varia 
bility will be negatively correlated when the 
task is difficult or the subject is very inac 
curate 


The 


twofold: (a 


purpose of the study herein reported 


wa to investigate the effects of a 


training program upon interpersonal per 


ception, and (b 
relationship between accuracy and variability 


to test the hypothesis of the 


n estimations 


I'o accomplish these purposes, interpersonal 
perception measures were administered at the 


beginning, during, and after the Senior year to 
students who were divided 
The 
phy 


provided 


i Cia ol medical 


into experimenta) and control group 


verimental group was instructed in 


ian-patient relationships and wa 


the opportunity to establish such re 


alionship through more prolonge 
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ible for the 


ta c ! } a po con 
) roup | i expected a that the 
ie ! } ‘ ‘ wer ental vroup would 
e more irate in interpersonal per 
‘ | ‘ nm th ; | ‘ | 
( mn aen n e contro group, ane 
7) (nat vaniabdilitv in estimation would be 
re r related to accuracy ol judgment. 
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nuch alike. He may, in other wo cluster his estima 
tions closely or he may vary them yw If an S 
clus his estimatio sel h A verage-Variance 
core will be nall and his adherence to stereot e will 
be ni The variance of the estimations for each scale 
was computed and averaged for all scales as a measure 
olf perceived individual differences ) A measure of 
assumed veridicalily, detined as the erse of the Av 
‘ re Difference betwee the Ss est ation for the 
object's if rating and th r imation for where the 
object “really wa An S could assume a large meas 
ure of agreement between an object scif-rating and 
“reality or he could assume little agreement. If an S 


assumed a large :measure of agreeme & the Average 
Difference score between his estimation for the object's 
elf-rating and his estimation for where the object 
really was’ would be small, and the assumed veridi 
cality would be high 

The S accura adherence t ereoty} ind as 

ed vi licalit measure u I la n tor 
each of the three ad at Ch cor vere 
computed trom pre- to posttest in order to compare the 


experinme ntal and contro 


the 


groups and to permit investi 


ration ol relationship betwee wcura and the 


Effect of Training upon Interpersonal Perception 


rable 1 presents the means and standard 
deviations of the change in the Ss’ pe rformance 
I (first-half 


the Posttest I 


between the Pretest and Posttest 
and 


the 


change) and between 
Posttest II 
Accuracy, 


Difference 


(second-half change ) lor 


Average-Variance, and 


Che 


the 


Average 
scores. significance of the 
the 


experimental and control groups was com- 


difference between mean change for 


pute | by use of the / test 
{ 


for smal! samples 


xamination of the accuracy results re- 


vealed that the control group improvement 


I 


was significantly greater than the experi 
mental-group improvement for one of the 
four measures (Task B, first half). The control- 
group improvement was also greater on two of 
the three remaining Accuracy scores, but the 
difference was not statistically significant 
Contrary to what had been expect | the 
experimental group, w! received training in 
interpersonal relations, did not improve more 
than the control group, which ad not received 


such training. In fact, the trend of results 
suggests the opposite conclusion that the 
training in interpersonal relations decrea ed 
accuracy 

rable 1 also presents the re ts for the 


A verage-Variance scores the 


four measures the experimental-group change 


antly different from the control 


Ph 


Was Sipniln 


group change experimental group 


in- 
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creased the average variance of their esti TABLE 2 
S mations more than did the control group from CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN INCREASE IN 
- . ACCURACY INCREAS} IN AVERAGE-VARIANCI 
ire { osttest 7 > > >» « x 
pre- to posttest. They exhibited more dif CORES AND INCREASE IN AVERAGE-DUFFER 
. ferentiation than did the control group, that ENCE SCORES* 
is, they manifested less adherence to stereo- 
Increase in Accuracy 
type 
The results for the Average-Difference Task A Task B 
‘ ; 
scores were similar. The experimental group ist ind | Ist id 
. Half | Half; Half Half 
changed more than did the control group in . . 
the «mount of average difference thai they saw Increase in Average-Vari 
between a patient’s self-rating and where the ance scores 
‘ bbe E ” , i. lask A First half 19 
patient “really was’ on the personality scales Second half 13 
f he results were statistically significant for rask B First half 50° 
" yee d f 7° 
both the first and second halves. Since the Ss econd half ats 
Increase in Average-Diffe 
in the experimental group increased their ence scores 
Average-Difference scores, they assumed less First half 03 15° 
a ¢l , econd half 07 26* 
veridicality than did the control-group stu- 
P me 
, at ey 
hese results indicate that the effect of the * Si t at .05 leve 
‘ training program for the experimental group 
was to increase the amount of differentiation 5 M™creases his differentiation among objects 
; that the Ss made in their judgments about without a corresponding increase in estimating 
nM - - if . | wake ore . > dust ' 
patients. There also appears to be a loss of ability, he will make greater errors. But the 
4 accuracy, but the results were not conclusive. ‘ndings reported apply to the groups of Ss 
e only. A more direct way to study the relation 
f Relationship between Accuracy and Variability hip of variability and accuracy is to correlate 
| in Estimations the scores of the individual Ss on the two 
é rhe results obiained for the effect of train measure therefore, change in Accuracy 
was . with the cl 
ing upon interpersonal perception were in scort correlated vith he change in 
uccord with Cronbach’s hypothesis that if an !" A verayve-Varian ind Average-Diflerence 
e cores for the first and second halves 
rABLE 1 lable 2 presents the corre ation coeticients 
M I ep DEvIATIO p t FOR obtained between change in variability and 
DirFER} i Vi CsROUI FOR INTERPE} change in accuracy Four ot the eight correla 
t | . , tion ill for Task B) were negative and sig 
: , nificant beyond the .0 eve of confidence 
p [he ‘ re its { rf) upport ( ronba h’ hy 
ist Half 
Half A pot! 
H H 
I 
rABLI 
: 
M M CORRI ON COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN ACCURACY ND 
. ’ AVERAGE-VARIANCI AND AVERAGE-DIPFERENC 
RK} I In \pM ATIC 
i 
4 
' ‘ oft : 4 
| 
" , 
: ; Task A Task B 
A A { i Var i c 
° | t l j 
| ) ° Pe I 0 6 
| I ° rs I] / 
\ rage- Differ cet 
| 44 j 
4a°° I’ r I 
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labile 3 presents the correlations for each 
and 
ind Average-Difference 


ore 


cor All of the twelve correlation coefficients 
were negative and significant beyond the .01 
evel of confidence. As the Ss made more 
triable estimatior their accuracy decreased 
These result upport quite conclu ely the 
hypothesis that a ra neyatively related 
to the amount ol irial ty in. estimations 
[DD Ct ! 
Contrary to expectation, the group which 


received more training in interpersonal rela 


tions (the experimental group) did not improve 
in accurac ol interpersonal perception more 
than did the roup without such pecial 
raining (control group). In fact, the results 
uppor thie opposite onciusion that, as a 
resuit of thei pecial training, the experi 
mental group became Ik wecurate than the 


control group 


The experimental group increased the 
variability ‘n their estimation iwniticantly 
more than aid the control group. The experi 
mental group also a umed iwniticantly less 
ivreementl betwee! the WAY ‘ would rate 
themsel ve ind the way they real vere 


These results, in conjunction with the fact 


that the experimenta group decreased in 


accuracy, support Cronbach’s | thesis that, 


ypo 
if an .S increases his differentiation without a 
| make 


corresponding increase ability, he wi 


greater erro! his hypothe was further 
ipported by the finding that individual 
Accur icy core vere nevatively correlated 
with both A veraye-Varia ( and \verage 
Difference core Additional though if 

onclusive upport tor the hypothesis 
termed from the finding that change in 


vaniabiity trom pre to postte nega 


curacy. The 


tively corr ited with change in a 

more that Ss increased the amount of varia 
bility they placed in their estimations, the 
iess accurate the became These result 

taken together, constitute compelling evidence 


that the effect of the training program was to 


increase the variability that the trainees 
placed in thei idgments and that they 
at racy therefore decre i ed 

Investigation of the relationship between 


variability and a 


per eption has not progre ed to the poin 


CROW 


where Cronbach’s hypothesis can be recom- 


mended as a basis for action. However, the 


implications of the hypothesis are so important 
that they deserve statement, particularly in 
regard to training programs such as the one 
reported in this study. These results indicate 
that training programs devoted to int reasing 
accuracy of interpersonal perception (as in 


medical education and in the training of 
teachers, clinical psyche!ogists, and similar 


specialists) run the risk of decreasing accuracy 
when they increase the trainees’ responsiveness 
to individual differences very 
known about how to train people to make more 


Since little is 


accurate udgments about others, training 


utilize a procedure of 
The belief that 


placing the trainee in a position to observe 


programs frequently 


“exposure” and little else 
others and to make judgments will produce 
hallenged by these findings 


the 


desirable results is 
Such 
differentiate among people far beyond 


experience may lead trainee to 
his 
absence 


the 


capacity to do so accurately. In the 


of dependable measures of his accuracy, 


trainee lac ks knowledge | his errors and may 
continue Inappropriate ove rdifferentiation long 
after the training has ceased 


Cronbach has discussed this problem as 


follows: “Recognizing an optimum degree of 
makes it 
re-examine and qualify statements commonly 

! effect that 


made 
every pupil has his own pattern and the teache1 


differentiation necessary to 


in training teachers, to the 
must fit methods to that pattern, not treat the 
terms of the statistical 

Whatever the ethica 
for 


pupil u average” 


(1, p. 183 


moral, or 


ideological justification emphasizing the 
unique characteristics of each person’s indi 
far indicates that 


is harmful if 


viduality, the evidence so 


the extent of 


‘differentiation 


adaptation or differentiation exceed the 


amount justified by the accuracy of social 


(1, p. 183 


perce ption”’ 


SUMMARY 


Che present study investigated the relation 


ship between accuracy and variability in 


ind the effects of a 


interpersona 


estimations training pro 


gram in relations upon 


interpersonal perception. Seventy-two Senior 


stucl nts were divided into 
ived 


patient relationships and a 


medical an experi 


mental grop who rece training in 


| control 


ybhysi lan 
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ip who did not receive such training. At 
the beginning, during, and at the end of their 
Senior year, the students estimated the real 
status and self-ratings of patients presented 
in sound-film recorded interviews. Actual 
self-ratings and relevant MMPI scores were 
available for these patients as criteria 
Contrary to expectation, the experimental! 
group tended to become less accurate than the 
ontrol group. The experimental group in- 
creased the variability in their estimations 
ignificantly more than did the control group 
ind also assumed significantly less agreement 
between the wav subject would rate them 
selves and the way they really were ae 
curacy scores were negatively correlated with 
variability scores and change in variability of 
estimation was negatively correlated with 
hange in accuracy. These results, which agree 
with a hypothesis advanced by Cronbach, sug 
gest that training programs devoted to in 
creasing accuracy of interpersonal perception 


run the risk of decreasing accuracy when they 
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increase the trainee’s responsiveness to 


individual differences. 
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“ , 9 . t to 
‘ : 
t 
) I i 


‘ i 

( VW , M i tt 
i} I ‘ i " } 
_ ' j yuse after in 

| re“ r ‘ na t Ointe 

' 

oO membe p group (fre dormitor 
i relerel f r ) ( ) ‘ cre oOmmon 
e ena of the fi ear. kor Group A 
mbers!| 1 re ence groups were identica 

| I ) ! ‘ ) re ( lor (st yup B 
members! > a relerem oup ( adi 
parate nre ( mn nore ( I bor 
(sro Dp ( members and relerence vroups 
vere n illy dispar e during the ophomore 
ear? t Dbecarne lent i ( iuse ol a change 

iT ere ( " ip 

\ we det rate he Ro ind the 

I i-Ro octal group liffer in attitude norms 
Vill | ) re den be t yenera \ more iu 
thoritarian than non-Ro resident rom 
ocwal | ycholo i theors concerning the 
nihuence ol rroup norn on individua il 

~ 
ituce t would be pred edi that the different 
roup identification du! r the ophomore 
year of the three grou IS ould result in 
differential attitude change. Those ho gained 
iimittance to a Row house for the sophomore 
year (Group A) would be « pected to how the 
east hanyge n tuthoritarianisn for they 
ent t it veal I i ocial context which re 
nforced their initia ittituce Group ( Ss 
vould be ¢ pect 1 to show the greatest change 
in iuthoritarian m a chanve assoc iated not 
mis vith their member hip ia group the 
non-Row roup) wi | typically low in au 
thor irianism but uso Wilh nei mitt un 


groups, from Row to non-Row, 1.e 
author 


rhe 


) 


Group B 


normatively higher in 


yroup 


3m to a group normatively lowe! 


titude change in the S n 


ntermediate, due to 


ting influences of the imposed mem 


bership group (non-Row) and of the unchanged 
reference group (Ro Ihe research hypot! 
esis, then, 1 { t between the time of the 
freshman-year testing and the sophomore-year 
esting, the extentol ci re in authoritarianism 
will be lea in Gy » A, greater in Group B, 


ind greatest in Group (¢ That is. in extent of 
ittitude change (sr up \ Group B 

Group 

Ry 

Group norm From the data colle ted r the 
irge-scale testing prog m ! $5 poss ble to 
determine the group nort for ithoritarian 
ittitudes among e Ro 1 the non-RKow 
omen at e ul rsit The E-I ile wa 
idmu ered to a ivailable Row residents 
nN 303) and toa random sa e of resident 
of non-Row house n 101 These Ss were 
ophomore inior ind sé rs. The mean 
IL-l score of the Ro vomen is 90, while the 
nean E-] re he non-Ro is 81. The 
I-F scores of the oO sups were demonstrated 


to difier at the p 


the median test (6, pp. 111-116), a non 
parametric te the data for wl are shown 
n | ble 1 

| mde ¢ Ince The ce tra I pothesis ol 
this study is that attitude change will occur 
differentially in Groups A, B, and C, and that 
it will occur in the direction which would be 
predicted irom knowledge of the group norms 


dents in yen ral 
mean ] | 


hman year 


among Row andr 
The 28 Ss of this study score 
ot 102 at The 


data reported ibove concerning authoritarian 


the end of their fre 


ism norms for all women residing on campus 
would lead to the prediction tl if in general the 
Ss would show a reduction oritarianism 


during the sophomore year but that this re 


duction would be different | in 


groups; from the knowledge that 


FREQUI Clr or E-I RI AB Fk AND 
BELOW COMMON MEDIAN For | \ 
AND NoN-Row Re I 
Re ent } 
R Row 
I H Pot 
Above Median 6 166 202 
telow Median 65 137 202 


Total 101 3 104 
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FABLE 2 
YEAR AND SOPHOMORE-YEAR 
E-] i FP SUBJECT 
E-} 
I 
} Yea Diff 
108+ 125 
{)} he 5 
106 07 l 
92 92 0 
Mi) 7% 
104 102 ) 
14 138 
0 )) 18 
114 x) $4 
6 11/ +1 
10 107 
* nu) 6 
9 Q } 
x ~ 4 | 
' Y4 
) x) 1Y 
114 94 | 
4 Q1 »3 
116 91 
101 1 : 
1?1 176 
. 79 . 
10 Q5 10 
9] x] 16 
Ut ® wi 
OX 13 
114 7 $/ 
late! 19 y 


gher in authoritarianism than 


the prediction based on 


(it 
neors ould be that Group \ 
t} mallest reduction in author 
re Group 8 would show a larger 
nd Grot p ( would show the largest 
e data whict permit i test of this 
ure en in Table 2 Che 
test 5 1 nonparametric & 
VI mn test the null hypothe 
froups are Irom thesame popula 
the slterr r hypothes that 
ciftere pop ons whict re 
( ed i Na used wit! 
>\ tf il t¢ I the hypo he I 
the p ()? eve 
Discuss! 
the prese I tud pro cle 
ver ition of certain assertior 
ip theory, demonstrating that 
ut ver time re ted to tne 
tion otf the TSOT D 
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membership group identification and his 


reference group identification. The hypothesis 
that extent of attitude change would be differ 
ent in the three subgroups ot SS, depending on 
group and 


their respective membership 


reference group identifications, is confirmed at 


the p 


thoritarianism, Group A 


025 level; in extent of change in au 
Group B Group 
C, as predicted 

nother way of looking at the data may 
niluence of membership 
At the end of the 
B. and ( 


membership group and the 


serve to highlight the 
groups and reference groups 
freshman year, the Ss in Groups A. 
hared the ime 


same reference iduring the sophomore 


group 
year, the Ss in Group \ shared one member 


ship group while those in Groups B and ( 
} 


together shared another. From membership 


group theory, it would be predicted that the 


extent of attitude change would be yreater 


among the latter ‘4s. This hypothesi is SsuD 


by the Mann 


Whitney test (6 pp 116-127), the change scores 


ported by the data (in Table 2 


of these two sets of Group A versus Groups 


B and C together) differ in the predicted 
direction at the p 025 level 


illustrates the influence of membership groups 


This tinding 


on attitude change. (n the other hand, at the 


homore year, the Ss in 


conclusion of the ov 
Groups \ and b shared a 
while those in Group C had come to 


' 
irom reference group theory, it 


common relerence 


gzroup 


share another 
would be predicted that attitude change would 


be more extensive among the subjects who had 


changed relerence KrOUpS Group ( than 


among those who had not Thi hypothe is | 


also supported by the data (in Table 2): by 
the Mann-Whitney te the change scores of 
these two sets ol Groups A and B tovether 
versus Group C) differ in the predicted dire 
tion a level. This finding illustrate 


the p () 


the influence of reference groups on attitude 


change Ay Nerence trom this mode ol 
ina i contra ted wit! the main inaly IS 
of the data, by the Jonckheere test must be 
qualified because of the nonindependence of 
the data on whi the two Mann-Whitney 
test e mace hut mentioned here 0 
( rily the rok ! membership and reference 
TO t) I ni el y l | cle } inve 

he tind ma iiso «contribute to our 
u ler qd , ol proce ( ilfect ny att l¢ 
I ( The I " I ol i members! ) 
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a does have some effect on an individual’s 

tuce even when the imposed group is not 
rwccepted by the individual as his relerence 
roup. ‘| relationship is shown in the case of 


the 


to accept 


yosed group a ! relerence group, aS was 
e « 4 with the | in Group ( then tne 
hange in |} ittitudes toward the level of the 
yroup orm 38 even more pronounced 
\fethodologically the study has certain 
te re t | m CEeserve brief mention 
bir the studv demonstrates that it | possible 
operatior ly to define the concept ol relerence 
group e act of voting by secret hallot for the 
Up ' } one vould like to ive con 
titutes clear be ral specilication of ones 
relere ( roup I cl nose Col 
eptt il mean i pe soairectly inferred that 
here no problet f reliability of judgment 
{ 0 ( | the nvestigator 
econd the tudy demonstrat that a held 
ud ! ke cond ted nich ont n the 
rit feature ¢ n experiment nat 1s usually 
ich r int r if on randomiza 
on i he determin n ol ether or not a 
man student we 1b ! ed to the Ving 
grou] ol her choice ed on a random 
event ‘ e 4 } mber she ¢irew trom 
the hopper. ‘| fact ed the requirement 
that the treatmer! ond n be rando!l ed 
nd per tec irper inference than can 
ua be ra ire ( hie | ra, the 
te behavior or hich the cone ons of this 
udy were based occurred in a context In 
yl the salience of membet lip and reference 
groups was? farot | lin hich no external 
irom the rete it groups were per 
itive. TI feature of the « m permitted the 
interpretation th the E-F scores represented 
the S nternalized ttitucl } p 218 
Finally. the use of a paper-and-pencil measure 
of attitude and thus of attitude change, rather 


SIEGEL AND 


SIDNEY SIEGE! 


than the use of some more behavioral measur 
iS a det iency ol the pre ent stu ly Moreover, 


the measure wl h was used suffers tro! 
- occurrence 


»)) 


well-known circu! 


of pseudo iow scores ] ) 771 ~ pl 221 


In the social context of the lives ol the sub 


jects, and in a natural social experimen 


provided rancde mization he eu int condi 


tion effects, the influence « membe rship 


| 


and reference gr p n attituce ange was 
assessed. All bye shared ymmon relerence 
group at the start of the period of the study 
When divergent embe ) oupns wit 
disparate attitude 1 ere socially imposed 
on the basis of a1 ym ¢ ttitude change 
in the subjects over t é if on of the 
normative attitudes of be mposed member 
ship groups and the u eference 
in ubjects whe é ‘ take the imposed 
initially fe pre f I bers m gro p 1c 


their retere! 


\ \ distr { f k-sample 
1954, 41, 133-14 
4. Suerir, M & Sut { \\ srou n 


harmon nad ler ; . \ 
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SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND CONCEPTUAL THINKING! 
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Pr etic Deuces Study, Ne bork € maversiu 


considerable body 
ng differences between 
socioeconomic groups on scores made 
only used tests of intelligence, the 


of these differences 





ble. A better understanding of factors 
ocwecono! group differences in 
ibilities may be attained if we deal 
te phases of the intellective process 
gence in its more global 
iguous sense The present concern 1S 
vith the abilitv to con eptualize 
related process, concept 1or 
For this purposs the following 
atior ot concept formation is 
Behavior governed by «¢ yncepts 
it the same response shall be made 
of the same class, but a different 
or no response at all to obiects not 
ryto that cla ig 21, p O9 
and Havighurst (2, 3) have pointed 


tatus differentiations have the effect 


ng degrees of defining and limiting 


clopmental environment of the child 
ng others, maintain that socia i 
portant factor in determining the 
ent ot meal y 
6 " vember of thi culture fair 
urport dy daemor rated the ex 
1 middle-cla bias on inte ence 
iter inalysis of individual test ite ~ 
nec irily i ec] ng hee on 
ibout test bia ere are two aspect 
lata whi ire pertinent for the present 
hee reported it meal tatus dif 
ire largest for verbal and smallest for 
bal material, and that the quality of 
ine n the item appeared to produce 
il difference All difference ere 
on of high stat superiority 
‘ rence testing, there are virtuaily 
‘ j 
| i iP (sra 
\ | f y Uy The 
‘ t to D J. \V 
Mn 


no definitive experimenta tudies relating 
ocioeconomk status 


Iwo investigations concern themselves with 





pl ysica ausalily 1, 10 Both report littie 
relationship between the score on thei 
‘ r tests and socio tal kach 

howeve! na methodologs iim 
tations, 1.e., Huang tudy (10) has many 
uninterpretable response that may have 


influenced the analysis, while Deutsche’s work 
everely criticized by Lacey (12 


Finally, both are based upon a restricts l aspect 


of conceptualization 

Dixon reports significant differences on a 
test of contradictory relationshy between 
children two to six years old when compared 
on the basis of parenta occupation children of 
students and professors vs. working mothers) 
Lsixon explains these differences in terms of 
differentia! intelligence 

Findlay and McGuire (7 ising a variztion 
of the Vigotsky test, hypothesized that if 
cultural bias affects test performance, children 
from lower social status backgrounds might be 
expected to exhibit a higher degree of problem 
solving capacity (whatever that may be than 
backgr unds 
er to achieve the same range of scores in 


performance as the children with 


obvious cultural advantage Children from 
HS and LS background yrade leve 4, 6, and 
9) were equated on IQ a easured by i group 
intelligence test and compared on the sup 
posedly le culturally weight conceptual 


ypothe was not validated, and 


differences were found in the opposite direction 


The above studies have demonstrated that 
the content of the test item is not the only 
factor in ocial atus group difference 
Another often mentioned factor is the form of 
ymbolism (e.g., verbal or nonverbal) by which 
the item is presented Kell 6 finding in thi 
respect have already been mentioned. Tylet 
19) demonstrated that when Eells’ data were 


; 


converted into standard score form, the mean 


tatus differences between verbal and 


non 
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16, 17 0 ort negative evidence in this 
resp lL hese aie dicate that by no 
means certa ha ass differences are more 
marked on verbal than nonverbal test 

f once lal ab y in the abstract can. only 
pe expre ed indirectly and rougt the media 
ol ertain torn ol ymbolism verbal and 
nonverba The resultant group differences 
ot be difference in abali Lo oncep 
tualize, as much as differences in proficiency 
(learned) with the type of symbolism used. The 
role of the upposed middle-cia verbal 
iperiority must thus be assessed. The initial 
purpose ol t idy was to determine whether 
tatus differences on conceptual test ire a 
function of the form of symbolism by means of 
! h concept il al I j bel w te ed 

It ha been noted that low tatu LS 
‘ dren tend to operat i i group, on a 
mot! mcrete level than do hig! tatus (HS 
childres ) 14 Observation of the time 
perspe e of I ind HS children indicates 
that the fe er are more restricted in this 
re t (14 | ime perspective and sense of 
sbstractne yuledl be osely related, since a 
broad time perspect Y by definition cor 
I wore vith an abstract mode of response 
and a narro time perspective with an im 
mediate or oncrete mode This observation 
ugyests that socia itus differences on tests of 
counitive abilitv n ivgnt also be a tunction ol 
clual cognitive ditlerence 

The present study therefore attempts an 
evaluation ol tre importance ol the 
variables of form of symbolism and abstract 
ne concreten for tatus differences on 
tests of conceptual ability 

The | owin hypotheses have been pro 


Irom findings in the area 


posed a CneranuZartiol 
it aunt wence testing to concept tormation, 
ind are tested in the present investigation 

Hypothesi 1. HS children score more 
! hiv thar | I dren on all test ol con 
eptual ib t\ 

Hyp tre 4 The fiorm ol ymboli m, 
erbal or nonverbal, of the conceptual test isa 
| or contributing to the il difference 
(,reater itu difference irs predicted on 
vel material than on nonverbal material 

Hypoth When alternative answers are 
ivatlable | ire alike in correctne but 

er i tne co rete-abstract dime ion 


SILLER 


children more ect abstract 


HS 


answers 


Irequent VY Sél 
than do LS children 

rhe foregoing hypotheses pertain to direct 
the two the 


representative of their particular 


comparisons ol groups wherein 


subjec ts are 
status. The following hypotheses pertain to 
comparisons in which subjects from each group 
are matched on the basis of a sper ified variable 

Hypothesis 4. When subjects 
groups are matched on the basis of nonverbal 
scores, HS 


LS children on tests 


from the two 


children more highly than 


score 
t verbal con epts dealing 
same kind of conceptualization as the 
nonverbal 


Hypotheses 5. When subjects from the two 


with the 


tests 


groups are matched on the basis of scores on 


verbal concept tests, LS children score more 


than HS children on tests 
ith the 


of nonverbal 
kind of con 


highly 
concepts dealing w same 


ceptualization as the verbal tests 


! 
Hypotheses 4 and 5 are directed, in part, 


toward the problem of the hierarchical de 


velopment of as discussed by 
Heidbreder (9). It is assumed in Hypothesis 4 
that LS and HS children equated on non 
to 


com epts 


verbal material will draw apart, the ad 


when verbal material is 


the 


the latter, 
An 


differences in terms of verbal facility (Hypoth 


vantage ol 


introduced explanation of status 


2) would not be contributive to the issue of 


esis 
innate group differences vs. differential and 
uns yual group e) ences. The latter po 





sition would argue that LS individuals simply 
not had the opportunity to 

skills Advocates ol 
differences might advance an alternate expla 
} 


have achieve 


innate 


verbal! group 


nation in terms of hierarchical development 


They 


natural 


might argue that verbal superiority is a 


outgrowth ol greater intellectual 


ability in that verbal material is less “thing 


ike” than 
requires a higher order inte! 
lirect check 


nonverbal material and therefore 


ectua process 


more ¢ on the 


Hypothe is5isa 


hierarchy” principle. If one assumes, as did 


Findlay and McGuire ( hat greater overall 
ability is required by the LS child to do as well 
a thie HS child on tests ol verba ec] 
then, when nonverbal materia ; introduces 
the LS child should be at an advar ipe 
Validation of the two hypotheses would serve 
to Il e pul hierar nica order ol col ept 
1inment as a fa tl tudy. | re to 
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t do so, however, would not serve as evidence for rABLE 1 
either positior READING AND IQ CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE 
Variable ‘ Mear ) Range r 
» | 
‘if 1p 
- I I 
ir Subje IQ 
H tat y 118 14. 08 86-149 - 
O ere 18 white xth-grade New \ k Cit Low stat 8 1 4 69-142 
p ( < ive ive i wa it 
“= eleven. 7 ¢ ps, H I ; 
» 99 he HS ip and 82 i LS H ”) 4 ‘ sa 
i) I " ) 1 
( ‘ e-cla enina e-class scl 
| 
I 4 i i 4 ** } ; i 
nM ti Ir i ‘ I 4 , were 
- | —-. differs , the first three. The standardized time of nine 
, groups d ; 
OOL leve The inte ence minutes was allowed for the 25 items 
ac f om OSMA. Fi M. Su ir ila are The V¢ test wa specia ly constructed by 
O i ‘ ] ‘ ] I ) I rhe | 
Va ‘ ‘ ‘ uM H the & from items reported in the literature and 
1} i S05 ‘ et 
n ' , Test judged to be appropriate for the sixth grade 
r i ( ( rit ‘ i cat ( 4 
. } ‘ : he | Attention was given to ‘“‘culture fair criti 
‘ 
+ alt he the | ) approx air ttl cisms of item construction. The task of the S 
hg nae , 
i 5 eve ( Era was to select the word that was most different 
D ' ‘ from the remaining three. Ten minutes were 
elermina n of} Slaiu , : 
allowed for the 35 items 
? ; , " ; a inalogies tests. ‘Two analogies tests were 
t que i ‘ le parer I ri 
; WW : ISC (20). ol given: one verbal (VA) and the other non 
e, a ‘ urner ( 
; , cation @ , . of verbal (NVA). The NVA test was also part of 
urents, 1 er of people in the apartment and — the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests-Leve 
at ‘ _ —_— — > 1 
1 ed were Irom a large 3, Form A (14). The ten minutes allowed for 
5 CO. The the ere ¢ ited | r i , 
‘ -— the 30 items was one minute more than the 
§ i ‘ : 
standard time allowance. The VA test was 
, Procedure specially constructed by the # in a manner 
; a a t} te batter ¢ Similar to the VC test. Testing time for the 35 
a » was given the complete battery o yet 
| tems was 10°15 
test unless absent from one of the testing 
The scoring for the classification and 
, f yns. All of the tests were group pencil-and , 
, : : analogies tests was simply the number of 
« pap. examinatlior vith generous time imits 
4 : correct answers 
) None of the sessions exceeded sixty minutes 
| : thstract-Concrete Similarities (A-C Sim.) A 
ich Cla \ Lec ree time or tl ing 
number of recent studies have successfully 
Description of Test revealed qualitative differences on vocabulary 
i i 
| test The procedure in multiple-choice tests, 
| (‘lassificalion ft vo uch test were , . 
, ve ' has been to have all of the choices correct but 
vive om verba ind the otner non 
ranging in quality from concrete to abstract 
verbal (NV¢ The NVC test was part of the . ' 
, | | ' Che task of the S is to pick what he believes to 
Lorg i horndike itelligence est evel 34 . 
\ (14 , be the best answer of the ye offered [his 
) nree obvyect ire own to the 
| ’ procedure has served to demonstrate develop 
é ol e | ¢ re I tp one ol ( . 
‘| mental differences (11) as we as normal 
t ‘ 1 | { , t ’ I ” rit A I 
chizophrenic differences (1 he present 
administration is an attempt to extend its use 
‘ ‘ j 
na f to a single age group with tne independent 
‘ el ‘ le ind the ‘ variable being social statu 
. ‘ ttitu The The work of Chodorkoff and Mussen ] 
, , erved as a model for a specially constructed, 
r I> 
t objective vocabulary test ultable for ixth 


grader The test T neg ot <4 vord was 





the NVA, NV 


panying prediction were 
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groups on the verbal tests were greater than 
j 


the point differences on the nonverbal tests. 
Direct comparison, however, was not feasible 
is conversion to standard score unitS was not 
possible. Howeve ndings discussed below in 
relation to the 1 er rou » Support 
tne hypothesis lo anticinate no group dif- 
ferences were tound when verba cores were 

itched and comparisons made on nonverbal 
material, but, wher e reverse v done, there 
were significant difference ( tne compared 


verbal material 

Hypothesis j. Testing the third hypothesis 
involved the determination of which group 
selected more of each type of definition on the 
A-C Sim. test [able 3 presents the group 
totals for each type of definition. Chi square 
vas computed to test the nothesis t 


choice of definition i independent of status 


at 


Since the chi square for 4 df was 102.05, sig 
nificant at well beyond the .001 level. the 
hypothesis of independence could be rejected 
with confidence. 

Examination of the contribution of each cell 
indicated that the cla example, and incorrect 
categories were Olely re sponsil le lor tne 
significant chi square. The actual difference, in 
terms of number of class responses, 1s small 
but statistically significant. There appears to 
be a greater proneness to use abstractions 
among the HS group than among the LS 
group 

A separate analysis of the importance of 
reading ability for choice of definition indi 
cated that the two-year difference in group 
reading scores was not sufficient to explain the 
tatus differences. Proneness to respond in an 
abstract fashion was sti more characteristi 
of the HS group than of the LS group even 
when the most inferior readers of the LS 
group were removed 


The significant difference should not obscure 


( ‘ ON OF THE Le Hien 4 Grout 
PES TAGE ' I 1 i 
Der 
Total Number of Res iH li,] 642 
| uges Deriv for I Gr " 
' ! 
' Descrip) cy, Tota 
Hig! ‘2 0 43.6 23.) 10 1? 99 9 


I $6.4 27.9 23.6 9.2 +0 100.1 








the Oo group | r tvpe ol cho r S lis 
t ed in the same order with both groups 
iving a in order of preterence, description, 

function, example, and finally incorrect 


ther the 


| uestionable whe group difference 
on abstraction is socially as well as statistically 

ulica 

us Comparisons: Matched Grou p 

Wata bearing on Hypotheses t and 5 were 
obtained by matching members of each group 
on the basis of score on one form ol ymbol 
s and omparing them on the test of the 
ime f tion using the other form of sym 
bolism. Four such matchings were made using 
tne cia hcation and analogies test Analysis 
‘ [ means of the Sign test, corrected for 
on ult 

Hype thesis 4. Two nonverbal matchings were 


NV¢ 


! 1¢ score were equated and V¢ 
( f compared, ind NVA scores equated and 

VA scores compared. Both matchings showed 

1 significant difference in favor of the HS 


onfirmed. The data 


group. Hypothesis 4 was « 


ire ummaf;rize 1 in Fable } 

H] pole | Oo verba matching were 
made. VC score ere equated and NVC score 
co ired, and VA score were equated and 
NVA scores compared. The data, as shown in 
| é j indicate tt il the | yvpothesi va not 
( l by either ol the matct re | va 

ble 1 iSS¢ the u portance ol order 
ol Linine 

Kixcluded case The number of matchings 
for each -test v ilways less than the total 
nul eT of Case nvolved for each of the t¢ 
Ana ft the equated groups indicated that 
the were not representative of their status 
leve They were composed primarily of the 
ower and middle range of scores of the HS 
rm ition and the middle and higher range of 
core ( the LS population It Wa po ibhe to 
equate many Ss in the upper range of score 
however, the HS Ss in this range could not be 
CO etely matched by the LS Ss since there 
vere more of the former in the sample. LS and 
Hs ould not be matched on the jower 
range I cores to any apy rec ial ‘ degree 
be e there were very few HS Ss who scored 
er\ yw on the various tests while there were 

ul LS Ss who did so. The excluded Ss 
represent a one-tailed extreme for ea of ( 
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NVC, NVA 


Matched ¢ ared 


NV¢ vi 6s 
NVA 


OO; 
O28 


VA 


»s matched 


Status_groups, the implications ol which fact 


will be considered below. 


Status Com parison M aiched for Intelligence 


kifty Ss from each closely 


matched for intelligence 


group were 
Ihe mean IQ for the 
LS group was 111.96 and 112.00 for the HS 
All 28 of the excluded LS Ss had IQs 
100. All but the excluded HS 
Ss had 10s over 100, Again, we note that the 


group 


below one ol 


equated groups were not unbiased samples of 


their parent population. There were no sig 
nificant differences between the equated 
groups when comparisons by means of the 
Sign test were made on the NVC, VC, NVA, 


and VA te Unlike 
ind McGuire (10 
90-110, 


ither 


the fi 


who u ed 


ws of Findlay 
ranging only 


Irom the direction of differences did 


not lavor ¢ tatus 


DISCUSSION 


So emphasis has been on defining the 


lar 


functional importance of the variables, form of 


symbolism and pronene to use abstractions, 


for a generalized consideration of concep 


tualization. This approach is in contrast to the 


few previous studies in the area which have 
generally considered restricted aspects of 
onceptualization 

Examination of the one-tailed status 
extremes” excluded in matching facilitated 


insight into the meaning and possible basis of 
The excluded LS Ss, it 


were from the low 


tatus differences 


will be remembered range 
of scores in the LS population and the ex 


cluded HS Ss from the high range of scores in 


the HS population, Only because of the ap 
parently strong relationship between verba 
performance and _ statu were significant 
differences found for some of the equated 





3/0 JeRromt 
grou On the other hand hen reading 
ore was equated, a was done on the A-( 
Sim. test, and, in effect, only the middle range 
ol compared, no over-all status difference 
ere lound in type of definition Avain. there 
ere no significant differences when the groups 
ere ba ed 0 IO It was ob ou ifom ih 
inspection of the frequency distribution na 
ol these instance 1 il Important come! ol 
each ol the il group e one-tailed 
tatus extreme ind mo particular the 
s vere not entering into e group com 
pari on 

\ fraction of the LS yroup ¢ tent 
cored iow on mo ora ol the est Pp wee 
ment in the bottor quartile yt ee ort re 
test va rbitrarily fixed a ne criterion tor 
ter ing an 4 Ov corer There were 19 
ich individuals of e 82 in the LS group 


There was no ubgroup corre ponding to the 

) corer in the H popula m aithougn 
ibout i half-dozer ind la did re 
con tent A mn more tha two ol the test 
However, ¢ est divi i had re 
hich enera vere highe tha nat ol 
rl ny ol tre | } ‘) r 

Hav n isolated tl rer roup it 

iS px ble to evaluate eir role in the pro 
duction of the differences be een the HS and 
LS rou] Stat ica ) irison ol the 
group ith onl thie 0 corer omitt ad 
yield ! il med ribu I et 
( parison ol the trequet distribution 
cleat ad té that the la t Lily vz 
nifmant group differences arose much more out 
ol he nire 1e1 ol v coring HS than 
from the \ | igt coring LS S For the 
most part ine tf ) itu ampies are very 
f ir in test performance, and the statu 
difference ire a tunction ol a rela ely mal 
nu her otc im the LS yroup 

(in thet 1 the il eana ‘ if Lppe if 
to bye eading to retet to yvenera itu 
difference I onceptua ibility, even tl yugh 
uch difference in te tatistically derived, A 
more accurat¢ tatement or the ituation as it 
ippears trom the resent stud vould be that 
when one ce ler tatus differences in con 
ceptua abilit here t greater possibility ol 
hinding \ ) ib Vy if in LS group 
than in an HS g m but that, tor the most 
part, perlormance ol LS and HS & Su ir 


Why 


hould there be a prevalence ol LOW 


SILLER 


scorers’ in the LS sample and inferentially in 


the LS population? It is possible that an 


answer to this question may shed new light in 


t! over the source of 


Al- 


though the study was not designed to provide 


e recurrent controversy 


tatus differences in cognitive abiiity. 


such an answer, it does suggest a hypothesis 
which might contribute to an answer: that 
the “‘low scorers” might be distinguished from 


the other LS Ss in that the former come from 


families that are not oriented in terms of up 


ward social mobility while the latter come 
from upwardly mobile home As a 
concomitant of this attitude toward social 


mobility we might expect hological 


impoverishment in the daily existence of 
low scorers” than in the other LS Ss. Status 
in the present study was defined in objective 
ocjological terms and not as the families 
msidered themselve It is likely that Ss 


from upwardly mobile LS iamilies have psy 


chological environments more similar to HS 
families than to sociologically determined LS 
families who are not so oriented 
Social immobility of course, is not the 
exclusive or even necessarily the most im 
portant factor to consider in reference to the 
low scorer” group. There unquestionably are 


some children in the group with inherently low 


intellectual endowment, as there are others who 


have been retarded by experiential impoverish 


ment. Other factors to be evaluated are pre 
natal environment, nutritive deficiencies, and, 
in this particular sample, a greater proportion 
of first generation Americans in the LS than 
in the HS group 

It is obvious that the necessary data lor 
explaining the basis for status differences will 


not be derived irom the psy¢ hometriv type of 
showing 
ch 


study (such as this one) which ends by 


hen 


differences, w an explanatory study ould 


begin from this point. However, if other studies 
show effects similar to that of the “‘low scorer” 
the results and \' pro 
Ss ol 


group in influencing 


vision is made to analyze the characteristic 


these Ss and their families, the meaning of 
average status differences may be irified 
SUMMARY 
his study was designed to relate socio 
economic status to conceptual abilits The 


basic problem was to evaluate the importance 


of (a) the form of symbolism by means of 








uic S r< 


4 e abst! ol the iterial lor status 
, ( ll [x orn ( 
\ measure « itus attitudes and four cor 
> 
"i ( i ( ere | nistered to roups ol 
QY tus | 82 low status white sixth 
grade pul dren 
The major re iit were aS Iollow 


ildren did better 


iren o1 111 tests ol conceptual 


ability, 


particularly those involving verbal material 
». The HS group selected more definitions of 
1 abstract type t in did the LS group 
$. The statu groups were matched for a 
number of variables such a verbal score 
nonverba ore, and intelligence, and then 
mpared on a number of other variables 
Generally there ere O ignificant tatu 
difference Th procedure was used to de 


} 


termine vhnether thie lerarchical order of 
concept attainment prince iple could be ruled out 
is a factor in HS verbal superiority. The 
esult ere inconciusive 

} The matching usually excluded low 
or 5 in the LS group and high scoring 
‘ fror the HS group When the relative 

i imber of lowest scorers in the LS group 
vas removed from the group comparisons 
there were no status difference The meaning 
ol general group status differences was ques 
tioned and further study of the “‘low scorer” 
re rongly suggested 
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RECALL OI 
OF MEMORY 
I | Ke 
Har 
( ye Time i { yroact to 
( j rece f more ittention 
I ! e attempt to 1dminister Zeigar 
k interrupted-task procedure (22) unde 
CVO ndition | e rationale under 
rt ise of the Zeigarnik technique held 
t t¢ ement juld Cause Incor pleted 
ind ) ed tasks to be viewed as failures 
ind ICCESSE respectively ind hence In 
‘ repre j heory would l¢ id 
» the exy of imme pleted items from 
| e pre lictio followed. there 
lore na thie YpiIca ZA rarnik”’ recall 
pattern ‘ r reca I ympleted tasks 
yuld be re ed by a “repressive recall 
patter! 1m eca ol pleted tasks) 
e 1 ( irst wivar ed, much 
evidence ha lated (1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 18, 19 
ich indicat not Ifpr nyty, that such a 
reversal of the Zeigarnik ratio is not a function 
of ( one, but depends, in addition, on 
personaiit lactor ome individuals recalling 
1 preponderance of successes and others yield 
ing extre e Zeigarnik ratios under ego-in 
volving conditior While the isolation of the 
particular personality dimensions associated 
Vv} each ol ene ire recall pattern otter 
i fertile field for personality research, the 
mechanisms assumed to underlie each pattern 
name repression of failures in the case of 
elective reca ! esst ecall and 
uperior ce tabi ition of tatiure in the 
case of eiect e re 1 ot ta ire | reca 
ire en I jut ion \ ouner 15, 0) 
have observed find i elective recall 
preterence tor cc tem inder stre is not 
lefinitive prool that fatiure ite were re 
pressed. An alternative exp ym, selective 
learnine in tavor ot cece iter , has not bee ) 


ruled out. Likewise, a selective recall preference 


for fa re n le ( may arise not 

it enna | stal ation of their traces but 

rather fre their being better learned in the 
rT} va the s i 

I i tf PH | earcl wsi 

Harvard | ( i ‘ ‘ 

t I) | | k ble 


INTERRUPTED TASKS UNDER STRESS: A PHENOMENON 
OR OF LEARNING?! 


WALLACH 


rd Univer 


first place. The obvious experimental solution 
hereto equate successes and failures for 
original learning—is hard to achieve, for if 


then the 
same factors which theore tically lead to their 


also be 


failure items are really threatening, 


repression (or trace stabilization) may 


expected to impair (or improve) their learning 


Che aim in the present study was to provide 


a more feasible test of the memory versus 


learning explanations yf both these recall 


} 


patterns Che approa 1 employed lollows trom 


the assumpt 


interpretation ol each pattern as a 


an analysis of ions underlying 


memory 


or learning effect. Conside? first the alternative 


assumptions witn re 


pect to S-recall under 
stre . 


As has 


postulate of repression theory is that 


been noted +, 23), the essential 
threaten 
but 


ly 


Moreov or. 


ing events are not actually torgotten 


persist In an un State, continuou 


eonscious 


Striving to regain consciousness. 
should the threatening character of repressed 
events be allayed (via psychotherapy or other 


neans), they should re-emerge into conscious- 


nes rhe selective learning position, on the 


other hand, implies no such restoration for 


forgotten items: it assumes that decreased re- 
call results entirely from a deficiency in original 
registration itions thus offer 


different 


rhe two interpret 


predictions for the recall of events 


whose threatening nature allayed after 


learning —the re 


hance ed 


pression view implying en- 


ill, the sele learning view 
ll, for 
In the present study, two groups (both known 
hibit ted 


ibi 
to a stressful interrupted-task procedure. For 


rect tive 


implying no change in reca such items 


to ex S-recall under stre were subjec 


one group, however, recall was preceded by a 


quasi-therapeutic session in which the test was 
exposed as an experimental hoax. If the §S 
recall pattern 1s indeed due to repre ion, 


such exposure, by reducing a miate 


hould restore the recall of incompleted items, 
and hence cause this group to shift toward a 
Zeigarnik pattern. If, on tl other hand, 
selective learning underlies S-recall, then no 


such shift she 


With respect to the F-recall pattern, ex 
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planation in terms of selective learning is much 
that offered above for S-recall. Recall is 
said to be totally dependent on learning and, 
whatever the reason may be, failure items 
have registered more strongly than success 
items. The interpretation in terms of selective 
remer! hering, on the other hand, 1S based, 
according to Rosenzweig’s recent formulation 
(17), on the task-tension theory of Lewin (12) 
and Zeigarnik (22). According to this view 


the traces of failure items are better sta! 


ili, €t 
ose of success items, because the fo-mer 
are laid down in a region of high psy: 
tension aroused by instructions ‘wo 
perform a task and dischargeable only by it 
completion. Rosenzweig has called this a 
‘need-persistive”’’ reaction to failure as con 
trasted with the ~ ego-defen ve’”’ reaction of 
repression. This position predicts that any 
thing done after learning to reduce task tension 
should bring about a reduction in the recall 
of failure items. The selective learning view, 
on the other hand, implies no recall change as 
a consequence of such post-learning manipu 
lation To test these predictions, two other 
groups—both known to exhibit F-recall under 


stress were yected to the same stressful 


situation described above, and recall for one 
group again fo:liowed exposure of the experi 


mental hoax. Jf the F-recall pattern is indeed 


due to superior trace stabilization of failures, 
the revelation that incompleted tasks were 
actually impossible to solve should serve to 


discharge any residual tension associated with 


ion and thereby tend to reduce the 


recall of failures. No such reduction in recall 
of failure hould occur, on the other hand, if 
this effect is due to differential learning 

\ fina! question examined in the present 


study may now be mentioned. If our results 


should indicate that both the S- and F-recall 
patterns are a function of learning rather than 
retentio does this mean that there is no 
evidence in the present experiment for the 
operation of mnemonic processes? Thi 1€s 
tion is prompted by consideration of an aspect 
of the present kind of procedure whi di 

tinguis it from the original Zeigarnik 
technique, a difference heretofore neglected by 
mos er To construct a Luat i 
ciently threatening for college stude: he 


are o presented here. In so doing, however 


the procedure is given a unity and integration 
which is not present in the typical Zeiyarnik 
situation, where S is merely asked to perform 
a series of disparate and ostensibly unrelated 
tasks. Under intelligence-test conditions, then, 
it is entirely possible that S’s defensive reac 
tion ‘s oriented more toward the test as a 
whole, i.e., toward the single experience of 
examination failure, rather than toward par- 
ticular items within the test, and hence 
sele: tive recall of individual items may not be 
& mcasure optimally sensitive to S’s invoked 
defense. Memory for the entire test situation 
would seem more pertinent, but for obvious 
reasons such a measure is unfeasible. To de 
termine whether there was indeed a mnemonik 
reaction to the total test situation in this 
study, an alternative indicator in the area of 
perception was employed. The rationale for 
its use is as follows: If S tends to repress an 
experience, aspects of that experience should 
be relatively inaccessible as hypotheses for 
‘reeptual recognition. Likewise, if the trace 
if am experience is well stabilized for S, aspects 
f it should be hyperaccessible as recognition 
ypotheses. Thus, following the stress situa 


tion, words related to it in a general way were 


presented tachistoscopically (along with 
matched neutral words). A repressive reaction 
to the entire situation should result in height 
ened recognition thresholds for such words’ 


enhanced trace stabilization, on the other 
hand, in lowered thresholds. Moreover, if these 
effects are truly memorial, and not due to 
registration processes, they hould cease to 
occur when exposure of the experimental hoax 


; 


precede ; the perceptual l¢ 
MertTHOD 


/ 


Subjects 


e none ol the | i ) ec mea 
re 1O ne i t i indet 
tre AY ( i not 

al te I inat 
1 the sal ior | he aller ind 
eca 0 i ! ) As i 
aile at tol 4 le 
a i ) i mi 
er t i ‘ ré ‘ t mai 
i la cm i fron he 
r ‘ t i und =the 
| r ‘ i te ed ra ally 
eX t ‘ t ‘ ty nat 
( at i i at eu 
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e reca res of ou group, to isolate a b) scrambled sentence tasks (50 minutes 
' : c) second digit recall test (4 minutes); (d) 
rye : “peas desisgee: ek a interim discussion with E (8-10 minutes 
res lire , . ' The measur: e) initial recall of scrambled sentences (5 
his factor (and, incidental minutes); (f) determination of perceptual 
ther | recognition thresholds (60 minutes g) second 
,.ecall of scrambled sentences 5 minutes); 
as ’ ee aie: ; “ , = reca h) third recall of scrambled sentences, two 


neasuré in a er variabk combination of days later (5 minutes 








i ut ve | t e 4 for the 
ma I} ( t Test 
er mt t have 
: : ’ . “er Digi ree Ha e We Bellevue Digit 
elati aa These conidlentinn, Recall Test (21) wa Beton -wotgasi er Bar. 
; . , ; ae pf the scra ed sentence task ‘ tance of each 
m= H ' ; ~~ lorwa ind backward et being presented in each 
, : ene ud trati \ esponses were writt from left to 
‘ . . ; - right, a A never bega til Ft hed reading 
: : " the l The nu er ot « it sequences cor plete y 
| at anh dates orrect provided the etric cores for e first half 
on tute i check m the i i memo 
i ‘ e mail out to 
Harvard freshmen. The —— on Se ee ee riers 
. j ' ; ‘ , ence o ee! core lor the first i ‘ halves 
: ’ The let : ano é pr ded a measure of the anxiet Icer the inter 
, ma , : , , ‘ ae aad vening wort scTrambied sentence 
‘ ‘ LSIZe the ren F on scrambled sentence Phe experimental tasks wert 
vat \ t hall the n to whom letter en a ao-Word sentences st me ones used by Alper 
oa ' or 117 a | Eriksen (6 and Caror 5 act entence was 
; : divided into & to 10 two- and three-word phrases und 
: , “e +i anh The was presented in scrambled fort ; »» being to re 
' i ite si in each condi irrange them into a meaningtul sents e. Half of the 
ti wae 5 } p : ‘ entences, randomly distributed in the series of sixteen, 
Sequence ad Procedure ihe © that recall of one would be no aid to recall of 
, nother, and the completed and on ted sentences 
The order of procedure for al ‘ was as vere equated tor recall dithcult ipreviou tudy |see 
follow a) initial digit recall test (4 minute : Caro ' fo facilitate group administration, the 
entences were presented in book t lorm, one sentence 
( va i " é than the .025 to a page \ M4 min. time limit was set for each solu 
i eta est e of e-ta test being tion and all § vere required to start a new sentence at 
ted fi » the the same time. As an aid to recall, each sentence was 
| te 4 named by selecting one phrase that be t represented its 
‘McA f ‘ 13. 14 } ersona .ties of meaning an? placing this phrase above the scrambled 
Ha j " rivate } tance sentence in the test booklet. Z called out this “name 
' f ea onger drive phrase at the start of each problem. For both initial 
i } ‘ pers 1 und later recall tests, S had n« prior knowledge that 
, , . , f tha thy stte } earch by recall would be requested. In recalling sentence S was 
Atl P furt he j ort for this view re ed to write the name of a sentence or any other 
‘ entr alle re failure Ke phrase or word ihcient to identify it without 
: tre , , . ’ inder neutral « di iestion, no more than five minute eing a:lowed tor 
tio ‘ 4 ‘ t hievement ¢ the each recall sessior The mea e of recall direction was 
, ' ecall tl er of completed 1 the number of incom 
f t ective pleted ta recalled (CR-I} 
I the px i and Perceptual material Ir t ite alter il recall, 
i f « c] ent ea perceptual recognition thresh s were determined for 
r I ‘ 1 f ntl N ertaining 1 i eneral was » the scrambled 
Hi tha hose fr private entence test and for neutral w | matched structure 
ol ()) ’ ' alt } he two ind olf matche ! frequency iwccoraing to the Thorndike 
yr 7 m inte . Moreover. on the Lorge L count The former group in« ed the tollow 
factor ¢ ' , e nahi hool attendance was ng rd entence, el, pirases, exami nm, rea 
ociat . h achievement variables as level of nin crambled, and tested; the corre ne r neutral 
reniont while ste achex tte . vas related wor were unshine, cookie ketche igricullure, 
le ( 1 is the K t 
re I 1 the i For the use of « t reca isa sure « inxiet 
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e1sure hanneled. and regard. Ss. tested in groups of 
| r, were seated five feet from a ground glass screen ina 
room illuminated solely by a 40-watt fluorescent ceiling 
I ne foot behind S. Each word, no more than 14 
inche length, was flashed at ly 9 second, beginning 
at bt eshold brightness levels and rising in tw volt 
te ila recognized the word. Thresh was 
tar is the voltage levei at w ich correct report f st 
O ! lhe order of threatening and neutral words 
was rar ! with matched words always being seven 
osit s apart. To prevent communication between 
‘ mses were written, & observing these and tell 
g each to stop and turn over his paper when he had 
A ‘ ‘ ect wor 
Condilion 
tre rhe stress condition was structured with two 

yb jes 1) to convince S that he was taking 
a hig! valid and discriminating intelligence test, and 
bh} to make him feel that he had done very poorty on 
it. With respect to the former objective, a number of 
techniques were used: In the first place, the scrambled 
ente e task was introduced as a test recently devel 
oped tf the “Stanford people” in connection with a top 


level government project, a brief comment being added 


on the relationship of the Stanford people to the Stan 


Second, E implied that the government 


arelul selec lor criti 


ion Ol personnel 


a t gence work, an ence that the present test 
had bee designed to provide precise discrimination 
the iverage to superior range ol adult intelligence 
I ‘ bogus validity data were presented specilying 
academic and professional success as criteria. Finally, 
the title “Stanford Reasoning Test was printed on the 
cover of the test booklet, and beneath that were printed 
“name “age and IO lO was to be filled il 


discussed | 


know! 
high IO 


Ack plice 
That an in 


1c LOW 


always I 


te lligence test would be admini 





tere a study ostensibly concerned with mbolic 
| CESM was rationalized on the ground that ik wished 
to compare the mbolic performances olf average a 
hig! intelligent lent 

Che fo ving mea were used to make S feel that 
he had done bad on the test: First, & stated that most 
Harvard student yuld perform very well on this test 
ince the were doubted! at the high er he 
ast 1 ol a t intelligence secon SS were 
ested { six, and each ich group includes 
two act rlICE who pretended to solve all the tasks 
rap i exuce in air of confidence throughout the 
~t ) Finall the tour naive received aiternate 
r I the test ich that when ar two of ther ulled 
t ete a task the other two cor pleted tl il Same 
tas result be g that ior al single task, four of 
the x testees achieved solution while two did not 

Afte yletion of the exa the second digit recall 
test w 1dministered, and was immediate followed 
I neriod of 8-10 minutes during the first rt of 
w hi FE made remarks intended to reactivate fee ‘ 
‘ relerring the exain’s hig! liscriminative 
na the tla that x be made avalliabit 
ind during the rer r which he sche ‘ 

ecqjuent sé ns. Such schedu Va j 

att t der to ike the interim pe at U 

Y i 4 mg as that for the relief t 
i t re\ I in the stress conditi I 1 
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ing the exam among themselves. Half of the stress Ss 
were kept under stress for all three recall sessions, while 
the other half were relieved just prior to the second 
ecall test 

Relief. This condition was exactly the same as the 
stress condition, except lor the contents ol the 8-10 
I ite interim period mentioned above. Rather than 


reactivate feelings of stress during this period, EZ at 
relieve such feelings 
I verybody sit bac k 


faces I gather that this was 


tempted te He said the following 


\ 


ind relax. From the lovks on your 


a pretty 


I but 


You'll 


ro igh test 


perhaps you didn’t do as badly as you think 


hate when I te 


me you this, but believe me, it was all 
in the interest of science FE then explained that the 
entire situation hac been a hoax—that half the tasks 
had been unsolvable, that the two apparent geniuses 


in the gro ip had real been /’s accor iphices and so on 
a flood of affect 


and t 


Chis revelation released best described 


as a mixture of surprise emendous relief—which 


was inevitably followed by a round-robin of descrip 


tions of one’s feelings and reactions during the session 
The subsequent airing ot these leclings gave the session 
a definite ther peutic tone 

Neutral. In contrast to the stress condition, the ain 
of the neutral condition was to create as informal and 
relaxeu an at osphere as possibie. and to locus atten 
tion on the tas rather than on periormance lo 
this end, the scrambled sentence tasks were introduced 


The 
tell 


a8 a pretest ol materiais tor a tuture 


fact that the t 


experiment 
timed was rationalized by 
the pretest was 


Lime / 


took no ion 


ash were 


to eliminate 


surpose ol 


sks requiring teo much ipposedly being 


inte rested in tasks that ger than about two 


minutes to solve. Moreove vhereas the timing for the 

ess condition was done in a test-like manner with / 
holding his stop watch conspicuou the timing in the 
neutral condition was done unobtrusively and casually 
Ihe booklet of scramble entence in addition, had 
no title on it, an was told that he need not supply his 
name. Finally, no accomplices were present and all Ss 
had the same form of the test Oo that everyone com 
pleted or tailed to complete il given task The 
R104 ite interim period between the second digit 
recall test and initial recall of the scrambik entences 
vas spent scheduling for further se ind having 
them fill out part | some questionnaire 


tefore considering the results which bear 


directly on our major questions, let us examine 


the data pertaining to a basic assumption of 
the that 


stress condition were due 


study; namely, the cognitive effects 


obtained in our to 
the ego-involving operations themselves, rather 
than to something inherent in the test materials 


or to subject differences alone. Comparison of 


the stress and neutral conditions for each of 
the subject groups indicates that this as 
sumption is entirely tenable: Private and 


school groups yielded significant dif 


01 


neutral condit 


public 
ferences (p 


and 


between stress 
on both the 
(Table 1, Column 2 


in Cat h Can 


recall 


LOT 


difference ») and the per 
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FABLE 1 
Mean Ib ar D r Recal DD CRAMBLED SEN 
rENCE Kee RE AND PERCEPTUAL RECOG 
Fé k ALLE PRIVATE 
CHOK AND F-RECALLES PuBLuU 
CHOOI nper Turee EXreri 
MENT { ONDITIONS* 
Conditior D CR-IR TR CR) IR) P 
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l 
1 
I ‘ 
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| 
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I ! per t 
f lete 
‘ } i? : { 
‘ j er of | 
ik fe 
‘ " 
I 
ceptual thres! iid ore Pable 1, Ce 0 
Moreover the duirectio icros reca and 
perceptic ere npletels onsistent lor 
| | 
ca rr , | te ho Ys exhibiting S 
re‘ ' ‘ repr ive perceptual 
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For both private and public school Ss, tota! 
recall drops significantly from neutral to stress 
(Table 1, However, 
while for private school Ss this is due entirely 


conditions Column 3 


to a decline in recall of failures (Column 


5)* for public school Ss it is completely de 


termined by a decline in recall! of successes 
assume added im- 
our 


digit-retention. 


(Column 4). These losse 


port when one compares the groups on 


measure of recall ability 
Column 1 of Table -1 shows the mean pretest 
digit-retention scores for the subgroups. The 
analysis of variance of these scores yie lded ho 


Fs Table 2) 


indicate 


Significant or near significant 


Consider now the findings that 
whether these losses are due to mnemonic or 
learning processes 

1. Is the S-recall pattern a function of re 
pression of failures or selective learning in favor 
rhe 


shift in the 


of successes? critical datum here is the 


degree of recall difference score 
relief conditions for 
lable 1, 


shift Oct 


irom stress to private 


Column 2 


chool boys . Although a 


urred, it was far from sig- 


slight 
nificant, ¢ being less than 1. Recall of incom- 


pleted tasks (Table a 


decrease 


shows a 
relicf 


s0n effec t were 


Column 5 


nonsignificant Irom stress to 


whereas, if a repres 
operating and given the 


bility of 


mnemonk 


one W yuld 


compara- 


our groups, expect, u 


anything, an increase (memory for failures 





being restored by the relief treatment). Recall 


tasks (Column 4) and total 


oO ompleted 

recall (Column 3) also exhibit nonsignificant 
declines. In sum, then, no immediate recall 
shift appeared in the relief group. To 
determine, on the other hand, whether a 
delayed shift occurred for this group or for 


namely, tor stress vho were 


relieved, ind for 


other groups 
subsequently nonrelieved 
stress Ss (the last as a function of time lapse 
ilone ve turn to the data of Table 3 (Col 


umns 1-6 None of the recall differences 


° } » t , » > 
recorded there (for CR-IR, CR alone, or IR 
is hich particular tasks were complete | ch 

vere incomplet ad was found to be a nonsis cant 

ce, and hence its vari ce was added to the within 
( Variance 
These results are similar to those t Gixman (¥ 
Whereas Glixman, however r hf as 
indicative { tL repression | “ae ure t) 
t the lo not point r i 











ilome 
hey 
forg 
| ’ 
do 
enre 
tern 
ro 


ture 
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rABLE 2 
1D), SCRAME ‘I ce Ry LL ™ AND PERCEPTUAI 
\TE S« I Np F-RECALLI Pun ScHooL. Ss) UNDER 
ERIMENTAL (ONDITI 


” / ” I ’ } 1 Ik ” / m l 
1 3.86 0.7¢ 5 80 0.56 » 62 | 1.19 (111.342.15 
4 5.78 1.16 | 0.9%¢ 3. 25 3.82* 7.46 3.50*° 4.84) 2.20) 13.12 
2° 6.32 1.27 13.57 5.19% 5.50 5.38 (2.53 4.55 | 2.07 458.508.84* 
110 $99 2.61 6.09 2.13 2.20 1.87 
an / 3 gnificant r eve an F of 4.41 ant at the ¢ 
rABLE 3 
' E BETWEI! lirst pS! RECALL SESSI AND BETWI Fu AND THirp REecal 
< ror CR-IR, CR, ann IR 
S-recalle Private ‘ F-reca s (Public School 
of 
ives 2m ! 4 10! Ist seasior 2nd—Ist se ion trd—Ist ses 
‘ i} 
CR-II CR If CR-Li Ch I} CR-IR CR Il CR-IR Ch IR 
ress 0.1 0.2 0.3 ) 0.0 0.5 0.7 0.2? 0.9 0 1 0 0.1 
\ 13 \ 12 \ 10 \ 10 
el 0.0 0.0 0.0 wm 1.0 0.2 0.0 0.3 0.3 0.4 ft 0.1 
V ( \ ie) \ 13 13 
0.1 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.1 
\ 1Y \ If \ 3 \ 23 
).2 0.4 0.2 0 0.1 0.1 ( 0.0 O 0.6 0.2 0.4 
\ l ' 1s \ 1X 
icantly different from zero, recall also iow negligible increases. Here 
ying no delayed restoration of again, then, no immediate recall shift occurred 
ems. The present findings thus in the relief condition. Further, there was no 
| predictions derived from a_ delayed shift for any of the subgroup A 
erpreta | re res pat indicated in the is! ] columns of Table 4, 
re consistent with those derived none of the differences for CR-IR, CR alone, 
e if y erpreta ) or IR alone, were iwnificantly different trom 
[9 ii pallern a functior é zero. Our finding herelore, do not contirm 
e remembering or selec ¢ learning in ’ prediction lerived from 2 task-tension inter 
lo answer thi iestion, we must pretation of the F-recall pattern, hut once more 
legree of shift in the recall dit are consistent with those implied by a selec 
from stress to relief conditions for tive learning view 
iS lable 1, Column 2). No su 3. 1s there a mnemonic reaction to the lest as a 
d, the two means being identical whole? The data relevant to this question are 
ympleted tasks alone, moreover the threshold Its trom tress to rehiet 
nsignificant increase, whereas the ond s for test-related words (compared to 
theory wuld predict, if anything matched neutral word According to Table 
Recall of « my} eted tasks and tota 1, Column 6 private hool Ss in the relief 
group show a significant return (p 05, 
f ( 6, the CR-IR , 
? . , two-tail test) to the level obtained under 
1.2% OU; ifu yw ce eased 
cad ¢ neutral conditions hereas public school Ss do 
eted ta ithe ia ! 
not shift significantly. That the perceptual 
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dissipated for private school 
when they were relieved, suggests that a 


renuinely repressive reaction--a memory 


rather than a learning phenomenon—occurred 


for these Ss with regard to the threatening 
ituation as a whole. Since the perceptual 


vigilance reaction of the public school Ss, on 
the other hand, did not dissipate in the relief 


condition, it would seem that this reaction is 


due to a learning rather than a memorial 
proce 
Dy MC TISSTION 
Three propositions summarize the present 
results. 1. Both the S- and F-recall tendencies in 


the present study are due to a Selective learning 


rather than a selective remembering mechanism 


The pertinent datum here is the following: 
Among the from hools, 1.e., 
those exhibiting an S-recall pattern, the tend- 


boys private s« 


ency to recall failures was no greater for 


relieved than for nonrelieved Ss; likewise, 


among the bov irom publi s4 hools em those 
exhibiting an F-recall pattern, the tendency t 
failures was no less for relieved than for 


Se 7? 


res all 
1 repression mechanism was 
uh respect to the 


nonrelleved 


found for S-recallers, but 


slre siiuation as a whole rather than for 
pecifically failed items. The evidence here 
Nonrelieved private school boys manifested 
per eptual defense for words related in a 


he examination 


general way to situation, 


whereas those who were relieved showed no 


uk h j rceptual cle lense ] Instead of a com 
parable process of 


total stress situation, | 


enhanced retention of the 
howed en 


Phu 


although pub ic school boys under stress were 


recallers 


hanced registration for the total situation 


perceptually vigilant for test-related words 


school boys under neutral 


lo pub kK 
this effect did not dissipate in the 


renarcive 


‘ 
dition 


Before we can accept these statements, two 


critica pr wedural l uc require reexamina 


tion: namely, (@) was the stress situation 


ufficiently threatening; and (4) if so, was the 


Consider 


reliel treatment really therapeutic 
first the question of threat 
Needle o say, the present data would have 
no bearing on a theory ol repression if the 
re tuation had not induced intense ego 
threa That such threat did indeed occur may 
be inferred from several lin of evidence 


observational, and = experi- 


the 


introspective, 
mental. In first place, Ss in the stress 
emo- 
which 
appeared When 
stumped by a problem, they would squirm 
nervously or shake their heads in disgust 


condition showed many overt signs of 


(little or 
neutra! 


none of 
Ss). 


tional disturbance 


among the 


(sometimes swearing simultaneously) or would 
stare at the page with a very pained expres- 
sion. Further, there were attempts to 


conceal one’s difficulty from others, either by 


many 


pretending to have finished problems not 


actually completed, or, when abie to solve a 
problem, by trying to make one’s success very 
putting one’s 


obvious to competitors (e.g. 


pencil 4own with a bang or yawning loudly 
while stretching). Again, depressive and 


hostile reactions were quite prevalent follow- 
ing the exam, many Ss sitting morosely in 
their chairs, others openly challenging th 
worth of the test. L 
deep sighs, postural relaxation, laugh 
ruse 


stly, expressions of great 
reliet 
ter—-almost always appeared when 
As to introspective 


the 


was finally explained 


evidence: First, most Ss voluntarily reported 


that they had been extremely concerned prior 


to, and tremendousiy relieved following, 


exposure of the hoax. They attributed emo 


tions to themselves ranging all the way trom 


feelings of said to 


intense inadequacy (‘I 


you really don’t belong at 


’) to violent hostility (“I wanted to 


myself, ‘See, 
Harvard’ 
get that supercilious bastard sitting beside 
me.) Secondly, continued questioning re 
vealed that although some thought the test a 
poor one, no one had doubted its reality. With 
regard to experimental! data, finally, consider 
the results for our indicator of anxiety: digit 
Whereas recall of 


posttest 


recall. digits showed a 
marked pretest to 


Ss in the neutral condition, 


improvement tor 
Ss under stress 


showed no such improvement, the / between 


conditions being significant well beyond the 
01 level. The most plausible explanation lor 


the latter Ss’ deficiency would seem to be the 


lisrupting effects of anxiety generated during 


the scrambled sentence test These data, in 


sum, would seem to support the assumption 


that intense ego threat was aroused in the 
present study 
Let us turn now to the ‘ ond question (an 


exposure 


| of the hoax really be considered a 


therapeutic, 1.e., anxiety-reducing, technique 
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if it were conceded that anxiety had been 


Ever 


aroused in our stress condition, the present 


findings could be legitimately challenged on the 


ground that this anxiety was not effectively 


reduced in the relief condition. Such a challenge 


might proceed as follows: In the typical 
clinical setting, the therapist’s efforts to un 
‘vents mect with 
Hen e 
yressed material requires a great deal of time 
and 
between 
whicl 
The 
important 


ordinar 'y occurs 


repressed trong 


ver 


defensive resistance recovery of re 


involves a special kind of intimacy 


patient and therapist, neither of 


occurred in the present relief treatment 
but 


taken 


differences between repression as it 


point IS Wwe it overlooks two 


and repression as precipi 


tated in the present experiment. First, in 


ordinary circumstances, the fearful event is 


unknown to the therapist, having occurred 


before therapist and patien began their 


Thus, as the therapist is 


the 


re'atlor nip iong as 


ignorant of actual situation and cannot 


confront the patient with reality, the patient 
may safely continue to hide behind his defense 
ind deny the event. In the present situation, 


faced 
} 


no produ er 


however, the individual is with an 


the 


omniscient therapist one W 


who 1s aS much an 
the 


ontinue repressing in the face of such omnis 


threatening event and 


authority on its nature as patient. To 


is to render one’s contact with reality 


cence 
precarious al best. Second, and perhaps more 
ritical, there would seem to be but two ways 
n which a threatening event may be made | 
leariu a) by effecting a radical change in 
the patients motivationa structure (e.g 
ell 1a g } fear of intellectual incon 
petenc o that the event (e.g., exam failure 
no longer poses a reat; or (b) by altering the 
mificance of the event so that it is no longer 
motivationa.ly relevant The former | the 
proper goa ol the herap in the usua 
il setting. The latter is what was ob 
VIOUSLY ! ol ed n the revelation ol the 
exper mental hoax to ur 5S tne failure 
experience had initially been created by de 
eption and was now being re ored to its true 


make 
pressor or eliminate his problem with respect 


to intellectual 


does not any jess ol a 


competence nor was it intended 
to), but merely renders this part 


irrelevant to that problem and hence no 
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longer something to be defended against. In 
both the 


assumption that effective therapy occurred in 


the light of these points, then, 


the present experiment seems entirely tenable 


[wo general conclusions follow irom the 


present findings. One is methodological, and 


touches on the question of criteria for a suit- 
able test of repression. The other concerns the 
that underlie the 


particular mechanisms 


avoidant and adient cognitive reactions ob 
tained here. Consider each of these in turn 


1. In attempting to provide an experimental 
the 


the 


demonstration of repression, general 
recall of 


the 


practice has been to compare 


certain nonthreatening” aspects of 
experimental situation with that for certain 


threatening aspects. In particular, it has been 


common to examine the recall of failures in 
contrast to successes on a bogus intelligence 
test. The present results impute this approach, 


for they suggest that repression embraces only 


the most general aspects of the stress situa 
tion, whereas recall of particular threatening 
or “nonthreatening” aspects of that situation 
is a function of learning. This finding seems 
entirely reasonable, for when a person has 
failed balf the items on a test, what is likely to 
be threatening for him is not that he has 
failed those particular- items but that he has 
failed the fest. Nor can the items he has passed 


be entirely free from threat if the total situa 


, 
tion in which they are embedded arouses 


anxiety. It would thu eem necessary, in 


experimental research on repression, to 


determine precisely what category of materials 


is relevant to the subject’s conflicts and fears 


While 


been careful to satisfy the previously neglected 


recent experiments in this area have 


criterion of motivational relevance of experi 


mental materials, the present findings strongly 


Suggest it wou d also be well to consider the 


cognitive relevance of these materials 
school Js 


2 That both public and private 
| 


showed opposite and significant differences 


between stress and neutral conditions, and 
that the directions of these differences were 
completely consistent across recall and per 
ception, indicate that two quite different 
defensive reactions to stress occurred in this 


tudy. One-—an avoidant reaction by private 
scl ool Ss was indeed hown to be repressive 
as far as the total test situation was concerned, 


but, with regard to particular items, was a 
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matter of registration differences. The other 
an adient reaction by public school Ss was a 
case of registration differences at both levels 
(one Ly proper inquire at this point what 
the particular processe might be which 
determine the various registration differences 
found (sy 0d (] among otners nas uy 


differential rehearsal may account 


vested that 


lor such learning superiorities. The possibility 


of covert review of failures by Harvard public 





choo indeed seems especially reasonable on 
the assumption that these Ss are high 
achievers. While ich individuals are not un 
concerned about failure, they undoubtedly 
havea! tory of repeated reward for efforts to 
counteract tia iliure Hence thes . 
wou hye Cxyx t¢ | t¢ ruminate over their 
ditty Lite i i miitive ré if r to cor 
tructive adjustment | the case ol t ile 
choo covert review ol wee ( Y t he 
expected as a kind of ego-b te r re oO 
Another po ibility lor these is that anxiety 
over inability to solve items act to disrupt 
their registratior Ihese two mechanism 
ire, of course, b » meal mut y ¢ 
( j ve 
SUMMARY 

Phe pre ent \ proposed tO al ver three 
que tion 1 | Superior recall ol ucce es im 
an intelligence test tuation S-recal " 
function of selective forgetting (repression) of 
failures or selective learning in favor of su 
Cesst ’ Is superior recall of failure » thi 
tuation h-reca ) Tunction ol elective 
remembering or selective learnu flavor of 
failure 4. Is there a mnemonic reaction to the 
t¢ i i whole 4 The first two quest I were 
examined by comparing the recall preference 


and /-recallers on a 


pogus 


inte ( e test involving solvable and un 
olvable scrambled sentences) with that for 
com] irable relieved . elective remembering 
theories predicting a ft from nonrelieved to 
relieved conditions for each recall group Che 


third question was examined by comparing the 


perceptual recognition thresholds of the above 
relieved and nonrelieved Ss on exam-related 
ind matched neutral words. Forty-two Ss each 
vere tested in the relief and nonrelief con 
dition th 33 more tested under neutral 


Prior attendance at a private 
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hig! used as the 


versus a publi 


indicator of S- and F-recallers respectively 


Both the 


: 
rhe findings were as follov 


o and F-recall tendencie were due to a 


elective learning rather than a selective re- 


membering mechanism 2 As repression 


mechanism was demonstrated for S-recallers 
with regard to the stress situation as a 
whole. 3. A comparable process of enhanced 


retention of the total stress situation was not 


demonstrated for F-recaller 


rather, the effect 


here was due to enhanced registration. Two 


conclusions were drawn from these findings 


First, that repression was found for the total 
test situation rather than for specific items, 
suggests experimenta! tests ol repression must 


cognitive reievance ol test 


kind oO 


found may have 


fulfill a criterion of 


matenals. Second the enhanced 


registration been due to 


covert rehearsal, and possibly also to disruption 


of the registrat‘on of other items by anxiety 
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ACCURACY OF SOC 
RALPH V 


Group Dynami 


on a study of accuracy 


Hy PAPE I reports 
qu social perception as i function of the 
mate of social interaction oper ial 
attention | paid to the relevance of the per 
ceived, estimated, or judged social behavior of 
others to the a of the perceive! 

Much of the research on accuracy of social 
perception has been concerned with accuracy 
is an attribute of the individual perceiver >, 
& 12). Results of certain of these studies, how 
eve! rere the merit of studying the rela 
tionship betwee ira of perception and 
the ocial context in which perception is 
measured, Conrad ind Chowdhry and 
T mi } ior ¢ mpi ivvest that ac 
cura | ! tion of the relevance of the 
perceptu fask to the mot ( of the perceiver 
while il ul 2) speculated that group dii 
ferences | iracy of task-oriented perception 
ire ised | he nature of the interaction 

! i the oup hed 

e theoretical relationship often assumed 
between motivation and perception 

ts that the study of perceptual accuracy 

in a cial context may be facilitated by con 
dering perception tern ol a | ith-goal 
relat hip hu ( rau lo Lewinian 
theory (16), once a person defines a goal, he 
itten to move trom i position out de toa 
po n hin the goal region. In a relatively 
unstructured situation where a goal, but not 

the means to achieve it, has been defined, move 
ment toward the goal requires that he direct 
en vy tk he differentiation of a pat! eading 
toward the vi This thinking. can be gen 

era ed to proup tuations ind een esp 
pertinent where intormation concerning 

the opinion of other group members is a nece 
iry part of the path region (and where the 
opinion of others can be learned, or inferred, 
from their behavior In these cases persons 
can be « Kpected to direct energy to the under 
tanding of relevant opinions. Hence, every 
1} ‘ 1 ised a¢ tal ed in 
a f f the requirement the Ph.D 
he | ity of I 


Center 


CLIMATE AS A FACTOR IN THE RELEVANCE AND 


[AL PERCEPTION! 


EXLINE 


University of Delaware 


thing else being equal, they should be more 
likely to be aware of and to perceive accurately 
those behaviors of others which they define as 
relevant to locomotion toward the goal 

In the light of research and theory (7, 16, 
18) that conceives of the group as providing a 
psychological social environment for its mem- 
bers, the environment created by the group 
likelihood 


may have predic table effects on the 
path” 


that a given behavior is seen as a 
element and hence on the accuracy with which 


It is the general hypothesis of 


it is perceived 
through 


this study that the group environment 
its effect upon what is perceived as relevant to 


the goals of the group members, predictably 


affects the accuracy with which specified 
social phenomena are perceived 

C)ne aspect ol the psy h log cal Son ial en 
vironment that groups provide their members 


is that of the social ‘‘climate”’ (18) or “hedonic 


| 
(15 


group member 


that characterizes the interaction of 


The relationship of this phe 


tone 


| 
nomenon to goal-striving activity of individ 


Research 


Deutsch 


uals has been widely documented 
reported by Lippitt and White (18 
and Hemphill and Westie (15 


1 congeniality 


has shown 
the 


/ 
that friendliness an of 


group’s ‘‘social climate’ occurs concomitantly 


with motivation to persist in working toward 


task goals assigned to the group. There is also 
evidence to indicate that individuals as mem 
lividual, or ego 


bers of groups often pursue in 


centered goals, rather than ones oriented to the 


group task. The social climate of these latter 
groups has been shown to be one of less 
pleasantness (13), more conflict (10), and less 
friendliness (7) than the climate of groups 
where members’ goal-orientations are less 


individual in nature 
The effect of the group’s climate upon the 


relevance of a given g hence upon the 


nature of behavior seen as defining the goal 


path, provides the bridge between the group 
with while h 
rhus, 


environment and the accuracy 


individuals perceive spec ified behaviors 


if members of congenial groups are more likely 











GRouP CLIMATI 


to hold a group goal In common, opinions that 


bear on the group goal are more like y 


mutually relevant, hence more accurately 


perceived, than in groups of less congenial 


atmosphere. Conversely, if members of groups 


characterized by uncongenial interaction cli 


mates are more prone to hold individual, evo 


centered goals, then hypothetically, opinions 
held and communicated by others that are 
relevant to one’ own ego-centered goals should 


hence more accurately 

per eived 
On the as imption that task-oriented ac 
tivits perceived to be more relevant in con 
genial than in noncongenial group climates, 


V Nile evo-oriented activitVv 1s perceived to be 


more relevant in noncongenial than in conge nial 
rroup climates, the discussion abeve may be 
re torma stated in terms of two hypoth 


eses which this study is designed to 


Hypothesis I: 


are more 


test 
Members of congenial group 
accurate than members of noncongental 
groups in perceiving task-oriented behavior 


Hypothesis Il: Members of 


groups are more accurale than members of con 


noncongential 
genial groups in perceiving ego-oriented behavior 


METHOD 


Subse 

One hundres hirty graduate students assumed to 
e relative t geneous as to age, intelligence, and 
ocioeconomic statu they were public chool teacher 

re et ( 1 summer session at the Universit 
of I ) I mini e the effects of previous ac 

i ce, each group was composed ot Ss drawn trom 
i ent ecth of a basic course in educational 

i ) The fact that these students were teachers 

‘ re liar vere u communities scattered 
tl it the state was taken to be an additional 
restr ) , i uaintance 
De i 

The were random assigned to two treatment 
! group at sphere, then subdivided into groups of 
five i e of the ume sex. The groups were first given 
l t 10 y d to create a congenial or noncor 
ye itmo ere. Following these instructi each 
group worked ofr 1 standard discussior task ufter 
vt I TS Marked a set OF rating scales de 
sig cd to measure the accuracy of their perceptior of 
task-oriented and ego-oriented behaviors of others 
th it act with the progress of the group, and 
tl W rm to continue working with the group 
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to be 
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Operational Definitions 


Congenital , 7 Congenial grou] wer hose 
groups whicl a& process of randon rl cto were 
given information designe to create the expectation 
that group members would be congenial to o nother 
At the time of recruitment, Ss were given a standard 
personality test and a questionnaire purported meas 
ure attitudes towards working u groups, and told that 


this information would be used to help the investigator 


} 
which they 


assign them to discussion groups would 
find the 
labor 


il 
told that they 


other members congenial. Upon arriving at the 


ory, Ss assigned to the congenial treatment were 


stood very high on a scale of congenialit 


developed from the preliminary tests ‘the matching 
was so good as to be expected only once or twice in all 
the groups studied,” and that they should get on well 
together 


None 


matior 


mgenial groups. These groups were given infor 


designed to create the expectation that group 
The 
due to the 


subjects, not all 


members would not be congenial to one another 


Ss assigned to these groups were told that 


limited number of availabl groups 


could be matched equally well as to congeniality, They 


were told that they stood very low on the congeniality 


scale, that it was necessary to put people with opposing 


views in the same group, that they were about as bad 


a matching as was possible, and that they probably 
ot find their group very congenial 


The task was 
ychologist to 


introduced as one t 


relate the cores on the 


previo tests to their ability to take the role of another 
perso It was implied that psychologists think thi 
ibility important ip establishing good human relation 


ship 


ith other people 


Ihe Ss were asked to role-play a group of trainees in 
vocational guidance, meeting to discu the disposition 
of a vocational counselee They were to reach agree 


ment upon a recommendation concerning the disposi 
tio i the case. Each S was given the identical test 
and biographical information about the hypothetical 
chent ut in addition received a unique recommenda 
tion based on one of five different orientations toward 


Thus, one § 


the data 


uggested a job on the basis of 
an orientation that mphasized the need to consider 
present and future job opportunities. Another S’s sug 


gestio was based on the relationship between person 
ality factors and job requirements, a third on the role 
of training and past experience, a fourth on test score 

and the filth on test scores in combination with train 


ing and past experience. The disagreement that wa 
thus ensured was expected to facilitate the production 
of behavior indicating interpersonal preference as well 


as of differential orientation toward the path to task 


pletior 


\ sta 


com 


iiard amount of time was allowed for S lo 


‘(Complete des 


riptions of the instructions, results 


! individual Ss and detailed statistical tables can be 
obtained 1 reference (9) from Uni y Microfilms, 


Ann Arbor, Michigar 


’ Instructior designed 


versit 


ial and non 


conget! 


ongenial groups were a modified version of those used 


t Bach i 
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f nul iia a ne point ol 
yort in the discussion. T< sure 
1 a mini j opportunil to hear 
tructions required each person 
ar » 0 i turn After 
t ‘ genera: discu ) vas 
1 .s k-o a behavior is de 
as the manipulatio ymbolc or 
io crat content of the task. Its 
» ike that ego-oriented te 
nplex when the ‘ ual 1s a 
‘ ge ip, tor the dehnitse 
m to othe act Acti ind re 
t processes ol com! ication 
decisior and te ) eductior 
Balk 2) characterize the sequence 
r. Individu ich groups 
, neir o orientations to the 
i | ( yther orientations 
ymmu ca quail is { h 
that hot} are ect ir to the 
toward t goal of dec 10 
‘ leratio k-orl te hye 
i leftines or esent purpose . 
bena that communicates either 
oe ad} 4a per to orga ze the 
t he am of reference 
zt ime data 
r. ihe al is said to be 
goal ji e enha ent of self 
ds of the task enviro 
whavior ref i ! 
issumed that in the process of 
ivree t communicate 1 ul 
their ori ition te | evaluation 
' rib perso I ) ted 
erat i ehined a ve i or 
i ‘ municate i ! 
of other group met t 
; " j riented behavior. Tash 
ce 1“ detined the « cre 
7 y « ' _ 
, he thinks the other 
the ind the other ictual 
tatio 
, } N obtained as tol 
uining the definitio 
‘ t r a ! t ot 
le ed of 20 ‘ 7 
i ‘ 1 ts fror r used” 
bact fille out one s ‘ rat gs 
wh h he felt } ha ed the 
, in hi cussio 
t the init sets of iles to 
he rank order of the extent 
‘ flavored the i ) i 
, ponses pre led a key 
reat " t t! rt he ( ld 
\ rr e representing 
ict th ink order assigned 
the fifth was a combination 
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to each orientation by each S was obtained by averag 


ing S’s squared errors over al! orientations and others 


Accuracy scores defined in terms of a rank-order 


metric have the advantage of eliminating the possibility 
that .ow error scores merely reflect the judges’ willing 
ess to use extreme ability to judge deviations of 
others from a central tendency. Scores derived by this 


accuracy that Cronbach 
k order 
‘generalized 


method reflect a cooponent 


6) terms SAr, i.e., accuracy in judging the rat 


ing of the items made by the group as a 


. items correspond to task orientations, 


other Since 


this type of accuracy is assumed to be rejevant to the 


probiem studied 


iccuracy of perceplion of ego-oriented behavior. Ego 


oriented accuracy was easured in a manner similar 
to that of task-orientéd accurac In this case, the S 
rated \ne extent to which he liked the othe and esti 
mated the ratings each of the oth gave their co 
workers. Ratings were made on scale which, but for 
re- worded designatior points, were identical with those 
used for task-orientation. An error score was derived 
as described in task-oriented perception In this case, 
however, the other members of the group were the 
items which Ss rank-orders 
RESULT 


Effectiveness of Manipulations 


l'o establish that the treatments did indee? 
create the necessary differences in congeniality, 
members of the various 


the extent to which 


groups liked their co-workers, and their willing 
ness to continue with the group, were assessed 
Members of “congenial 
le of liking of 
higher than did the members of ‘‘noncongenial”’ 
14.600: SDs, 1.99, 1.95: 


Similarly, the 


groups marked a 


co-workers significantly 


sca 


groups (means of 16.05, 


p 02, 


rated themselves significantly higher (p 


‘‘congenials” 
02 


two tails 


in willingness to continue working with the 


group (means of 16.72, 15.19; SDs, 3.26, 3.92) 


Since 


Ups showed 


nto work 


JS as igned to congenia 


gre 
no greater pre-experimental dispo 
did ASS 


the 


sith 


with groups than assigned to non- 


congenial groups above data are taken as 


evidence that the inductions created the 
desired climates of congeniality 
’The conclusion that Ss in congenial and noncor 


heir pre-experimental 


genial groups did not differ in t 
disposition to work in groups, was based on the re 
sponse to an item in the questionnaire, given to Ss in 


urd working 
j 


which measured attitudes t« 
this iter signin 


Means of Ss in conger 


their classes 


groups. A low score on greater 


villingness to work in group ial 


und noncongenial groups were vely 

65, SD 94) and 2.35 (N 59, SD 92). Six 
Ss in noncongenia! groups did not answer the question 
\ ¢ of 97 significant at greater than the .30 level 
two-tailed test) was obtained 











rABLE 1 
MEAN Error Score tn EsTImMATING TASK- AND 
EGO-ORIENTED BEHAVIOR MADE By SUBJECTS 
CATEGORIZED A ro (ONGENIALITY 
TREATMENTS AND SEX 


Treatment 


Pe ption Measure Congenial Noncongenial 


lash riente 
Male su ) 4 1.1¢ 3? R OG 
Female cts $2 6.51 $2 8Y 


Male subjec ") 9.55 25 10.11 
Female su jects 1) 7.98 19" 8 OG 
* Mea ri a r based or e-pe gr 
I ty of t estima was not parable e e- and 
! ar s 
c ed t iT erly 


T¢ f Hypothese 


The 1ypotheses concerning the relationship 


between social climate and the accuracy of 


perception of task and ego-oriented behavior 


of others were tested by applying analysis ol 
Variance techniques to mean per-person erro! 
scores. Although the problem was not tormu 


lated in terms of sex differences, the con Dos! 


tion of the gro Ips permits this comparison 


Hypothe 1. Mean per-person error scores 
on task-oriented perception for congenial and 
noncongenial groups are listed in Table 1 and 
the results of the analysis of variance in Table 


» The results indicate that members of con 
congenial groups, regardless of sex, are sig 
nificantly more accurate than members of non 
congenial group n task-oriented perception 
Hypothesis 11, Mean-per-person error scores 
on ego-oriented perception for congenial and 
nol ngenial groups are listed in Table 1 and 


¢} . 
e results of the analysis of variance in Table 


3. An examination of ego-oriented perception 
error score hows no statistically significant 
differences between congenial and noncongenial 
groups, although significant differences at 
tributable to sex are readily apparent 
Hypothesis I is thus confirmed by the data, 
while Hypothesis II is not. Indeed, the data 
Indicates i trend, albeit a statistically insig 
nificant one, in the direction of greater ego 
oriented accuracy on the part ol members of 
congenial groups. An unanticipated but in 
teresting finding is that women are more 
than men in the estimation of their 


co-workers’ interpersonal likes and dislikes 
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rABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TASK-ORIENTED 
ESTIMATION Error OF SUBJECTS 
(ATEGORIZED BY SEX AND 
CONGENIALITY TREATMENT 


Source of Variation df Mean Square | 
ex | 5 %6 RS 
Congeniality treatment l 41.63 6.62* 
Interaction: sex & ] 1.95 31 

congeniality 
Within groups 124 6.29 

© iz ant at € L r ie i 

rABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF EGO-ORLENTED ESTIMATION 
ERROR OF SuUBsECTS CATEGORIZED BY SEX 
AND CONGENIALITY TREATMENT 


Source of Variation df/* Mean Square / 
Sex I 43.47 4.90* 
Congeniality treatment l 14.33 1.62 
Interaction: sex ] 71 OS 

treatment 
Within groups 90 8.87 

* Sigt ant at the .0S level or be d 

* Tsa 4) approximation method was applied to correct for 
dispropor mate subcla 


Post Hoc Analyses 


Examination of Ss’ responses to the post 
meeting Questionnaire prov ide additional data 
concerning the rel itionship bet ween group ( li 
mate and accuracy in perceiving task and ego 
oriented behavior. It has already been men 
tioned that Ss were asked to indicate their 
willingness to continue working with the group 
on similar tasks in order to measure the effect 
of the cong: niality inductions. If this measure 


4 


Ss more willing 


to continue should perceive task-oriented be 


is a valid index of congeniality 


havior more accurately than do those who find 
the group less attractive, regardless of experi 
mental treatment; while, converse ly. those less 
willing to continue should perceive ego-orientt d 
material more accurately 

These post hoc hypotheses were tested by first 
categorizing Ss according to whether their 


wil 


lingness to work with the same group was 
above or below the median of the pooled scores, 
then applying analysis of variance techn‘sues 
to determine the effects of congeniality induc 

tions, willingness, and the interaction between 
the two upon the social! pere eption error scores 


Mean-per-person error scores are iisted in 
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rABI 4 
MEAN Erp ( n I MATING TASK- AND 
hoo orn gED Benavior Mapes By Susysect 
( } 4S TO WILLINGNE ro 
( I UE AND (ONGENIALITY 


Treatment 


I ym Mea r ( ongenia Noncongenial 
\ xX N X 
lash ient 
High wi grit $7 6.67 7 7.13 
Low willingne Zi 7.06 47 8.58 
hg rient 
High w rrye ") 9 4 18 10.04 
Low willingne 21 7.89 26 8.97 


rABLI 


or VARIANCE OF 
{TED PERCEPTION 


MEAN ERROR SCORES IN 
MapE BY More 


AND LI WILLING SUBJECT 
‘ i Va tio df* VMear quare | 
W | 27.08 +. 593° 
( enialit en ! 41.36 418° 
I ) 5 8.99 1.524 
* ‘ ; 4) i t 
V“ our 124 6.12 
. ot 
Isa wie ed rrect dis 
lable 4 and the results of the analysis of var 
ve lable ado 
Inspecti« he means in ‘lable 4 shows 
' } } ont i and noncongenial 
| ho ere more ng to tinue 
thre ! pn e tewer lash oriented errors 
} i their le o-worker It iS ilso 
i parent that wu hott onyenia and noncon 
nia rou] te ‘ erro! ink ASSE nter 
personal re ere made by those less 
A ny toc i nce the F ratios in ‘Tables 
nd ou e that etiec ol v ingness are 
tical it better tl 1 the .O5 level, the data 
ip ort he | otnes ‘ 
\ ’ t he prod vi ! 
, terest t e that 
ul g express¢ greater itis 
" A } rroup Mea it 
it i ) i cal in ir t those 
‘ ‘ 4 ( nee i 
14.44 a 15.47 resp. ‘ n 
ile a e, 12.19 and 11.06 ective 
“ ea ‘ $54.44, f 19, and 18.17 for 
5 i ‘ f i ct re 
{ t va tha 19.51 
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rABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN ERROR SCORE IN 
EGO-ORIENTED PERCEPTION MADE BY More 
AND Li WILLING SUBJECTS 


Source of Variation df* Mean oquare i 


Willingness | 4). 64 4.089* 

Congeniality treat l 16.38 1.684 
ment 

Interaction: willing I 1.41 014 
ness < congeniality 

Within groups 90 9.94 
* Significant at the .0S level or beyond 


* Teao's (24) approximation method was used to correct dis 


jionate subclass n 


Disct 


SION 


Results reported above call into question the 


generality of a theory of accuracy of social 
perception that postulates accuracy as a fun 

tion of the relevance of the perceived beiavior 
to the goals of the perceivers. On the one hand, 
the finding that task-oriented phenomena are 
more accurately perceived in congenial group 
atmospheres, where they are assumed to be 
more relevant to the goals of group members, 
the 
theory. On the other hand, the theory was not 
the that 


phenomena are not more accurately perceived 


would appear to provide support for 


supported by finding ego-oriented 


in the noncongenial group condition, the setting 
where ego-orientation was assumed to be more 
relevant 

It is possible that the operational measure of 
accuracy ol did not 


ego-oriented perception 


provide a valid test of the theory with reference 


h behavior. There is evidence to suggest 


(i, 2, 33 


relations 1s 


to suc 
that the mapping ol interpersonal 
a relevant activity for members of 
congenial groups 

On the other hand, existing theory and data 


that regardless of the validity of 


suggest 


operationally defining ego-relevant activity 


as the assessment of interpersona! relations, 
issessment to be 
Newcomb’s (19) theory 


ol communicative acts, lor e@xar ple 


one could not expect such 
accurately carried out 
sugyests 
that accuracy of perception of others’ behavior 
nt to which 


in a group ts a function ol the exte 


found tor congenial It uncertal whether the 

aiflerence oted above elated to the eal task 

oriente Ace acy recorded | re uj 

mere efle the impa of the n ality induc 

| vie of th unce i ! ‘ res are ot 
‘ irthe 
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the behavior can be said to be an object com 


mon to group members. Thus, while it is 


possib e toconceive of task-oriented behavior as 


an object common to the members of congenial 


groups, it is less easy to see how others’ be 


havior perceive das relevant to the private, ego 


oriented goals of one group member can be 


said to be held in common by all group mem 


bers lso relevant to this discussion are data 


reported by Tagiuri, Blake, and Bruner (253), 


who indi ated Ss « ould not acc urately perceive 
Co the extent that 


{ 


cues of rejection such cues 


are more likely to occur in noncongenial than 


in congenial groups, a factor tavoring greater 


accuracy of perception of interpersonal rela 


tions exists in congenial groups 


In spite of the above arguments, there re 


mains the fact that interpersonal relations were 


perceived with greater accuracy by those less 


villing to continue their association with the 
group. It was suggested, moreover, that this 
result could be interpreted as supporting the 


hypothe ized relati nship between the con 


geniality of the group and accuracy of per 
ception of ego-relevant behavior 

An alternate interpretation may explain this 
relationship. This interpretation, which as 


sumes that interpersonal conflict occurs in the 


groups, is at variance with the specifi leriva 


tion embodied in Hypothesis [1], but not neces 


irily with the genera! theoretical position ol 


tt $ paper conflict, after all, is a feature of the 
group’s environment). If cues concerning inte: 
per re ons are more likely to be ob 
erved in tions of interpersonal conflict, 


ume that conflict adversely 


iffects a member's willingness to continue with 
the group, it tollov that accuracy in percep 
tion of interpersonal reiations and unwilling 
ne to continue with the group may be con 
comitant results ol conflict Unfortunately 
there are no me ires of the extent to which 

I conflict marked the process ol gr up 
ad | Ol IT he juesti ol ne meal ol 
more rate perception ol interpersor il 
rela ns on the part ol those less W y lo 
col nue ‘ tne gr jup thus remains In 
ul ered. li ‘ ot the speculative, eve post 
j ature 1 the postu ited relatio hips 
imo ‘ ‘ ongeniality, and accuracy 
ol perceptiol t uggested that genera ization 
ot the theor' herein presented be lumited to the 


! 
ted pl 
onented phenomena 
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significant relationships noted between willing 
ness and the two kinds of accuracy of percep 
tion, however, do suggest the desirability of 
further exploring the nature of these relation 
ships, as well as their implications for the 
processes of problem-solving groups 

Finally, the unanticipated finding that ‘vomen 
perceive relations 


interpersonal more a 


curately than men appears to merit some 


rhis difference is not related to sex 
work the 
a factor already shown to be inversely 


disc ussion 


differences in willingness to with 


group 


related to such accuracy, for no differences 
and women 


We must look 


further for an explanation of this phenomenon 


between the willingness of men 


were found in either treatment 


One explanation of this finding rests on the 


assumption that our culture sanctions freer 


expression of feeling by women than by men 
that 


It would follow, from this assumption 


more women than men would openly express 


their likes and dislikes concerning their co 
workers. This e planation would appear to be 
related to the theory of s¢ role differentiation 
developed by Parsons and Bales (20 and 
studie in jury deliberations by Strodtbeck and 


Mann (21 
be interpreted as further 
i} 


The results herein re ported might 


and more general 


contirmations ol ie ibove theory concerning 


womal ex role 


An alternative explana ght be phrasec 


in cerms of social power. If the. general posi 
fion of women in our ociety 1s one which 
allows them less social power than men, it may 


be important for them to be able to accurately 


the teeling attitucde ind relationships 
imong others in order to achieve their per onal 


roa 


yvomen may be higher in “athiiation 


han men. If-+his isso, French and 


iviny } iwh 


finding that tho 
accurate in 


would 


ion are more 


popu 


ita. Re 


irity statu 


search designed to 


above peculations 18 in 


ight groups of fi 


ve or tour graduate 


students each control ed lor t education 
and acquaintance were a igned to congenial or 
noncongenia group climates Analysis of 
variance was used to test the effects of group 
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climates, motivational levels, and the impor 
nce of sex difference upon perceptions of task 
nd ego-oriented behavior 

lhe tindings were as follows 

1. Individuals u renial groups were sig 
I nt more rate in perceiving task 
or | behavior of their group than were 
me ers ol noncongenial groups 


) dividt in noncongenial groups were 

not more rate perceiving the inter 

per i! relations in the groups than were in 
! ( i n mygenial group 

individu villin ontinue to work 

vith the uD on a similar task were more 


ented behavior 


i ra n perceiving task-or 
of their group than were individuals less will 
ng to continue with the group 
1. Individuals willing to continue to work with 
! roup on a muar task were significantly 
‘ rate in perceiving interpersonal rela 
tior hin their group than were individuals 
le ng to continue with the group 
Wome! though neither more nor less 
ng to continue with their group, were 
yriil inti more irate than men in 
perce ng interpersonal reiations 
} concluded that social climates can 
predictably affect the perception of task 
ymiente behavior iriables, but that further 
esearch on the relationsh ps among s0o¢ ial 
mate, ego-oriented behavior, and accuracy in 
oO perception necessary. Research into 
e determinants of sex differences in percep 


tion of interpersonal relations is recommended 
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increasing diflerentiation, articulation, and inte 
gration: on the other hand, where development 1s 
undone, there is a return to a greater autonomy of 
local functions and structures. These correlative 


principles have the status of heuristic laws (cf, 22) 


though not themsely byect to empirical test, 
they are valuable in the ormulation of empirically 
testable generalization 

One such empirical generalization is that adult 
schizophrenics, in deviating from normal adult 


modes ol organizing experience, move in the 


direction of a relative dedifferentiation of their 


cognitively constructed world, and toward a 
greater autonomy i local functional patterns 
orgal ed on a lower level of intevration e.2., 


toward a greater autonomy ol concrete, practical 
activity with respect to linguistically articulated, 
concept ial thought) 

Insolar as cognitive activity in schi yphrenics 
undergoes this dedifferentiation and disintegration, 
ow similarities in structure (cf, 23, p. 27 ff.) 
to cognitive activity occurring under a variety of 
conditions and among certain groups ol nonschizo 
phrenic individual Thu schizop! enic cognitive 


activity will tend to show formal similarities to the 


activities of normal man (a) under transitory con 
ditions of stress, anxiety, or distraction; (b) in the 
proce ol expre ing experience in primitive 
media of symbolization, e.g., dreams, gesture ete.: 
(c) in earler stages of sociocultural linguistic 
codifications of experience. Schizophrenic cognitive 
activity may also be expected to shov milar 


formal properti to those reflected in the linguistic 


articulation of experiences among !) very young 
children; and (¢ ich organically dediflerentiated 
individuals as certain aphasi 
There follow l i critical discu m of the 
hind is presented by Laffal et al / in app i 
tion ol the develop ental principle to sl hy 
ppo ite peect phe rie i re L irded 
i! | r i iY re Y le p nit ‘ counit ‘ 
activit i summary the empirical « ence 
Dedifferentiat 0 z ) re not here « 
idered as proc i w Regre ( ma 
iy i t i i to « ta re pri tive 
leve yf « " mut ¢ ‘ » th ’ 
' ‘ he ta ippara uc } 
tu! orga the cou orf L gy ot genet 
ca re nces er ( Furthermore, rewre 
) ” ot n ‘ v ! i ‘ k gy ot ¢ ‘ ent 
} . : ft it 
. of opera 2 
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ich of the five above-mentioned domains in have some plans and things come up to break 
evaluate the the that “opposite speech” it don’t come up to break it 
racteristi ! relatively primitive cogni The grounds on which cde velopmental theorists 
! centin cognition bi illy, expect opposite peech phenomena to be more 
the { obtained in two recent characteristic of primitive thought than of rela- 
‘ ymi atio! will be tively advanced, logico-scientific thought may 
ther ‘ ipport the main now be briefly considered. As has bee 1 mentioned, 
the of tl yap thought is defined as more primitive the more 
I the examples cited by Laffal as illustra undifferentiated and unintegrated it is. Opposite 
pposit peec! there | it least the peech is pre sumed to arise because the content 
p t that these estivators have ibsumed to which the linguistx wns reier is in such a 
f c essentiall dissimilar global, undifferentiated state that the linguistic 
p ( “ect ( t e proce ( ehicle Cer ingly discrete) really hare the 
| j ( thie tate t the patient remarked, ame global reterent 3 pp 182 fi.: 17, p 18; 19, 
I | then refused to take food from _ p. 40; 20, pp. 119 ff.). Concretely, a linguistic sign 
} mother, there t least the possibility that hi like “hate” and a sign like “‘love’”’ both refer to a 
i i ased Oo yme delusion with respect phere ol “strong afiective response ’ as distin 
t ood coming trom his mother (cf. 1 p i) the guished from “neutral reaction ins like “hot” 
relusa “ t nece irily warrant the terpreta and cold”’ both refer to a emanth phere ol 
{ that the patient really meant I’m not extreme deviations from normal temperature,” 
| ' Ava vhen a male schizophrenic, to the etc. It is due to the undifferentiated character of 
tatement, J am a man responds with “ne writ the referent, then, that two signs or linguistic 
t ! Nope I’m no mat ral t do not yn comple xe which in mature thought function 
hat he con! ny or terchanging “‘né to articulate and differentiate a global semantic 
vi he may well be deluded with respect phere, in primitive thought are used inte 
to | ex. There are several other example hose changeably. It follows from tl characterization 
ficat es the me arbitrarin of that when there complete and systematic 
pretat but the above may suffice to ground exchange of symbols love’ used always for 
f ( t t eve | erse! eciated hate and vice versa opposite peech is not 
pl ena tl vell be grouped b Lafia! et al nec irily manifest Opposite peech is in play 
i gle head only where the same gn or sign-complex refer 
Le , " te these lest nable tance now correctly, now incorrectly 
‘ i j er istrat pre led by lurning now to the five domains mentioned 
Lat which appear ¢ irly to exemplil pposit ibove, one may examine the evidence to deter 
prere he sense of vol y either (a) a lack mine whether there is warrant in concluding that 
t} if the ‘ ! allirmative ind uch verbal i terchange or undifferentiated sym 
‘ tive f ol idgment, €.4 I | M\ I bolizations ire more characteristi of these 
t | et lifferc tedne lomains than of logico-scientific domain 
tic expr for logical pposite First, even in normal adults conditions of stress 
‘ e use like Hot! like” or anxiety pre umably leading to a dedifferentia 
te et tio ol thought promote the emergence ol 
Phu t se that pposite wec! was opposite speech” phenomena, e.g left” is said 
operatin hen the patient elaborated « limping for “right,” ‘‘on”’ for “off,” etc. Many phenomena 
rd ible t , I | subsumed by p ychoanalysts under the concept 
| remark y vite you re le yg ox, ol I ychopathology of everyday life” are clearly 
ind contented Again t een that cases of opposite speech In this connection Freud 
pposite speech” wa play when the patient remarks, “Numerous observations have taught 
| entence What wn me aner 
} I ,eel good. | get very nervou nside, I +I1t may be noted that most of the examples pro 
t ‘ vided by Laffal et al he maniiestations of “opposite 
| ndet ; fusions between affirmation speech” may have come about through the omission by 
, ~~ ; pp predicat oom the patient of “not” or “don’t”; in other words, what 
a 7 ; , bee he the pa otte ippears to be an interchange of opposites may 
: rather be a positive judgment, indifierent signifving 
ppeared be crt , clarity | both an affirmative and a negative judgment. There are 
I expre lor exampi NI he cor 4 ‘ stances, however, which seem unambiguous to 
pleted the tem | ( U srsir ney vith inv ¢ an interchange of opposites, e.g., the patient 
“| rif | have any hard ick, get ce etes the sentence “When people make fu ol 


trouble i vay. Well, if things go right lil me ’ with “I start to like 
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me...that we frequently interchange contrasting 
vord they are already associated in our speech 
consciousnes they lie very close together and 
are easily incorrectly evoked”’ (9, p. 43 

second, opposite peec! phenot ena are chai 


acteristically exhibited in the relation between 
manifest and latent dream content Freud, 
ummarizing his observations of dreams, remarks 
he way in which dreams treat the category of 
contraries and contradictories is highly remark 
able. It i nply disregarded. ‘No’ seems not 


exist » far as dreams are concerned. They show a 


unity, or lor representing them as one and the 
ame thing. Vream feel themselves at | 


moreover, to represent any element by its wishful 


contrary present in t lream thoughts as a 
positive ra negative 10 p $18 It one 
accept Freud Inquirl 1 representative and 
hi inal t is correct ild eem that opp te 
peech phenomena are characteristic of the dream 
tate 

Third, it has been argued that there i Strong 
tendency toward opposite peech In earty torm 


language. | is Karl Abe l pp 225 ti.) cl ned 





thatin the! t ancient languages there character 
tically appea e use ola verbal mbol 
to represent what for Western adult entality are 
iw contrast r nihicatior two < trari il 
the extreme end ol a eri ol jualitie or 
activitse Even when distinct terms for the two 
contraries emerge, their kinship is reflected in the 
fact that the differentiation achieved by slightly 
modifying the mother torm to expre sone of the 
contrarie while the original form is retained for 


the other. Abel il'ustrates his thesis with reference 


express both “to take” or to let he’; ken 
cle gnate trong” and or veak The ymbols 
for tand’’ and “move” are men and menmen, 
re pectively th last example illustrating the 
prima emergence ind representation ot more 
precise determinations of the common, global 
pi re.* 

Research on some contemporary “primitive 
(cf. 27 anguages yield the presence ol milar 


phenor ena For example, Westerma! W ni 


tud f the I ve language cited | 6) observe 
that one and the ime adverb serves to de rate 
both ‘“‘vesterday” and “‘tomorrow’’:; again, in the 

‘According to Abel, the same tenden to expre 
contrasting significations by a single symbol character 


‘ 


izes early stages of the Semitic and Indo-Europear 


languages. For a more recent linguistic discu on ol 


erentiated, “‘neutral’’ symbols. see (13 


Shambala language, the same word refers both to 
the earliest time and the distant future.® 

Fourth, in their renowned work, Die Kinder 
sprache, Clara and William Stern (21) cite many 
examples of the use of a single symbol among 
children for what to normal adults are contrasting 
ignifications. For example, their daughter, Hilde 
at 1244 months used “‘papa”’ to designate both her 
father and mother; at 16 months she used “‘mama”’ 
to designate both her mother and father; at 18 
months she interchanged “ja” and “nein” (pp 
29); at 21 months she confused “winter” and 
sonne,”’ and also ‘“‘kalt”’ and “‘heiss”’ (pp 35 ff.); 
at two years of age, she would use the adverb of 
place, “zu,”’ for ‘‘zu’’ and “auf” (pp. 56) 

According to the Sterns, the use of antithetical 
words belongs almost exclusively to the first 
stages of child language They differentiate a 
small number of groups ol words which seem to be 
interchanged with some regularity.among the 
children discussed in the literature. One group, lor 
example, consists of place adverbs of motion 
Among German children, the words “an” and 
“auf” are especially interchanged. A second group 





ivolves expressions Of activity For instance, one 
investigator’s daughter used ‘bi’ both for being 
dressed and being undressed. Another investigator 
observed that his son at 23 months used the word 
“moga”’ for “I can” and “I can’t, and also 
“zgnam” for “I know’ and “I don’t know.” A 
third group in which antithetical meanings are 
expressed by a single verbal symbel comprises 
adjectives, very frequently adjectives of tempera 
ture; the Sterns mention that seven of the children 


discussed in the literature interchanged “heiss 


Decroly (8, p. 234) investigation upplement 
the findings cited by the Sterns and others. In 





tudying his child, E., Decroly found many in 


tances of “‘opposite speech.”’ Thus, feme was used 


to express both “‘fermer (close) and “ouvrir 
(open cho signified both “‘chaud (warm) and 
“froid” (cold); lume expressed both ‘“‘allumet 
light up and “‘eteindre extinguish pen wa 


»(assirer, in discussing this lack of differentiation 


between expressions for past and future, observes that 
it derive in part, from the primitive intuition of time 
is a thin 4 sharp distinction is made early betwee 
the contents of the yw ané he it mw. but the not 
ow yt give i further dete inatio 6, p. 220 
* The Chamberlai / yt cited the Ste 

f ‘ examples i 7 ry te thos quote 1 } 
Laftal ef al., wit! ect to th Ltient terchange 
of 1 fer o” or none At 1 mont! the ! 
olte used i i hing or ul woul in the 
ense ol é nothing nohoc thu he re 
marked \ more picka zal mk’ f No more 
I ‘ ‘ 
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e) a nner give), ones to employ the same color to represent what, 
é All of these f ys Ser to support the thesi to adults, are more or lk intithetical meanings 
py te ” ‘ tive more character Moreover, when the opposition between terms was 
Lu t ! inger children highlighted DY juxtaposing the ant yms, the older 
é idult children and adults seemed to benefit from the 
I cle the language behavior of experimental polarization of opposites by mor 
have t remarked the occurrence ol consistently selecting different colors for the anti 
phe ‘ ibsur e under the concept f thetical word the younger children showed no 
te pecs ( ne { the earliest vestiga ioticeable improvement The gr ups were then 
tors, Bast tes several case hich aphasi asked to symbolize the mood terms expressively 
patient tld ye i no but by drawing linear symbols. Only the adults expres 
‘ | il " e te ipp! priately ivel di tinguished px tive ind negative mood 
} pI )7 Oy Aidit 1 example i ict ter by linear ch itizatior wv hie the mood 
| j ( tercha ( t nm the ork ter! were presented | random order. Wher 
i Hea 14 (,0} l i Weisenl ind prese tec tl ixtayx { I oppos te the 
Vici : youngest gr ip ol cnudarel I ved mm n 
H{ 1 re rh | ‘ i | nat t t he pl ement I the tenden¢ t ferent te the 
é a t pt exa i ‘Tt I t pe tive and me pp te l tu x ts 
the |} ! ind ‘| Dp i low! to the relative fierentiat y yer 
hac , ' ht 1 ‘eft hen ; children of what lat ete! { 
trasted with one another. Asked, ‘Would you lil pposit 
D 1 ‘ iid ep ] the ’ The ee nd xyx nent | cart ad t pb 
‘ f mplet pret ! \. Gol 11 rie t bolic 
oe A) recept i ex] I ct phreni 
(rv t p t cx ‘ t We ‘ cont ted ! ia | el! t pa t i 
i Vi | est ! ti tudy the t r p ect ‘ ra 
‘ ‘ | ] f " thre ‘ | pre ‘ té 1) ‘ t hye enre 
t r ca t ‘ ce ‘ 10 Dp ni ‘ | the 
t t r ne r \ ? ‘ ip r i ti x! me t the ect vere 
) ( I I a res t { ( DI ructs ! tne 
) ‘ ( ‘ ‘ rive exp ent mma Kea t I tk yr t! 
whe ‘ mie t ‘ 4 ) j ti ' <1 tern ( | i that s« ophre 
(, ‘ | ( | ‘ lose i both recept ‘ i exore ere more 
re | t t one ( ere Tye ed likely than nort is t t t Ol to 
‘ te } r pl c pat t expre intitheti rm D col ist 
’ titsa t 1 ha } mbols to expre the ‘ Phu 
Pp mre ‘ pted here wit! a scl zopnre ‘ t kely than 
‘ \ t t ex pl 1 mal to take or Ce curved, light 
| es] ‘ re! esent upward line ] I ce ing r 
t that ’ t pI le dark ownward line as expre f y”’ or t 
e for pposite e the light. curve d ce 
\ er tul t el expre | i col cca 
T t t ryva i expre ve ol i U 
xT | st t The find { the experiment y Pollacl ! 
t ht re t to the _ re f Goldman, and the general tenor of the evidence 
re ‘ ‘ | ‘ from the five domai i hich primitive thought 
{ t R. | h expre ht pla bly be tl ht to obt 
‘ | ‘ iggest that the pro t er : pposite 
‘ i 1? ‘ x eect occur ot ( ct phren 
f vere é ‘ ng a st e me ft l anxiety r to 
t} f ss t r the expre tilitv. but he iin individ 
{ te ( t | ial. characterist ! operat ig 
{ ‘ that the 1 list der « { conducive to a p tivization of 
( wy | i pie the level « bolic articulat rvar ition 
t i} tive toned and f experience. It hoped that tl cussion shows 
i { t [ t is found the ue of a < iparative-d | tal lysi 
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OCIAL DESIRABILITY AND PROBABILITY OF ENDORSEMENT OF ITEMS IN 
THE INTERPERSONAL CHECK LIST 


ALLEN L. EDWARDS 


l miversil f Washington 
OF the 1! t widely used method lor high degree of accuracy The predictions are 
) escription of perso! alitv 1 pn ible because the probabilitic It endorsement 
the pers entors \ ell Know! the are linearly related to another independently 
typ 1 ‘ ry co t i number determined characteristic oft the tatements, 
! { ent r iten to which a per ni isked namely, their social desirability scale value The 
i resp | cat ’ those that he beleve relation hip between these two variable na been 
charac ‘ iu esponse t the tale found consistently for a variety of tatement 
nents t le | ell-descript li a large investigated 
, er la e given tl ume Lhe ocial desiral t cal ilue of a per 
Pp to find the proport é ; onality statement refers to its location on a 
ea tate t t the proportio y p vchologi il cont uum ol in l ‘ rability A 
i ( t ent ppl rit cil M ju ly f group for exampl r ! to make 
cript ich of these proport may be 1 comparative judgment of the degr of social 
i | that a give tale { desirability of each of the tate ent 1a set. On 
ee a ke Avre r True ‘ the ba of these judgment ind by means of 
1 f the one ol the p ychoiogical ung method it Scal 
t that it 1 p fe te pre ct iluc btained tor each state t psycho 
1} { ¢ lorsement with a fra er logical cont uum ol ocial de i t\ High scale 
values on this continuum represent statement 
' , ‘ + oh P 
. y hat are judged a ocially desirable and lo cale 
A et ( l 
; es represent statements that are lived a 
l i } hve va or ig 
nck } 
( | W ‘ y und 
s yt» t i t ‘ er t i 
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ntory is obtained. It 1 


SocIAL DESIRABILITY AND 


inventory for social desirability in 


e judgments: of one group of subjects 

ry is then administered to a new and 

pe lent group that is, one other than that 
n de rl the ocial desirability scale 
‘ with the u il instruction to provide 


econd group the 


endorsing each of the statements in the 


then po ri 
e the relationship between probabil of 
em t ind ocial desirability cale value 
ne set ot statement 
A gp the procedure just described kd 
1) found product-moment correlation of 
betwee! probability of endorsement and 
le ibility scale value for a sé ot 140 
i itement Thi finding ha ce 
ta ited by Kenny 4) and by Hanley 
ind directly yy Rosen (10). Edward 
I Va lone th statement ibsequently 
eloping the PPS (2), a forced-choice 
t vhich statement ire paire tI 
tne iM il I¢ rabuilit ( value 
esearct vas done with 1 set persor 
t ement originally ised Il i | 1 by 
er ; ne tatement used | Hanley 
ect m three the MMPI scale 
‘ | also dome th state ent rom 
MMPI 
ill I the tu mentioned it ( tne 
t ( the per ilitv inventor ere 
{ their name ‘ their alr er cet 
t tt r rement ma he mn portant 
the relationship betwee prol il t ot 
‘ ent and cial desirabilit CAl 2 I 


earch by Maller / ()iso 


{ it re j y l ect to , their rie 
r sell-descriptior has been sh to have 
fi ; fliye ce yn the ce cT pt r obt ed 
[ ent study is undertake there e, t 
( hether the relatior } p bet ee yrolb 
t I ¢ lorsement and social ce i cale 
i be found whe ibiects m e their 
f i I nously 


an artic Lalborge anc zeh 
“et repared in booklet fo I Lea fi 
cl ed tor pur ye ) ‘ 
Asse ent thers. In self-asse tl 
ach ite he regar is sell-Gesct e. The 
ys reser r the t ul persor in 
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ve in which the responds Yes or No” to the 
i vidual items in the inventory. The ICL statements 
4 Se ler “| tor investigatio vecause it seemed of 
value to extend our k wledge of the relationship be 
twee probability of endorsement ind social desirability 
cale value with respect to new and different statements 
which hi ot been used in a of the previous studies 


were given to a group ol 





58 male and 39 fe ale « ege students who were asked 
to make compara e judgments of the soc ial desirabil 
ity of each of the items. Judgments were made in terms 
of a nine terval scale, the first interval being defined 
is high ocla undesirable and the last as highly 
cla desirable owing the e instructions used 
in an earlier stud 1). Using these judgments, a 
value for each item ca v” obtained by the method of 
equal appearing erva 
Before actua ilculating scale values of the items 
the « I ti ot yuc ( { wrthne mat i I emales 
were xamined to deter ew ther the rigments ob 
tained from the two grou; ‘ (| be pooled This was 
( el eter! gti nterval in which the scale value 
eact! tateme la lor each group of judges 
co clere eparat The correlation between these 
cale terva ve e 128 stat ‘ vas YO. a value 
ithcient high to warrant poo g the two distribu 
tK Or he 1 the udgments of the combined 
Mito | wre equal a ing interval scale 
\ ere found tor the 12% I} ile value 
| i pa i orresp the 1 in of the 
t I if ‘ e item n the nine 
ent ule. The 1 er of judge iries for the 
ite « yu fail et tat ce pietle set ol 
ju lor a St é cle 
The ICI { the r ( tn at ent registered in 
eech classe at the | ersi { Washi 0 ith 
ird 1 cll ( ) ain ( ‘ riptions 
xc hat the ere te nol t t nel Lin on 
the test book le | u ym. the le were told 
tha thei tructor { ) { ted in identilying 
i i ‘ 1 that lata re to be used in 
i j ot sex diftler ct I was hoped that the in 
tr Lio id otter ore i I ‘ to he tudent 
that their answers would indeed rema 
Rt LY 
( mplet recor were obtained trom 6/7 temale 
ind 66 male students. For each of these t » group 
the lrequen ! endorsement of each item wa 
fou d tra lormed to a p por ) Dhes« 
prop rt } vert evarded a the p ba Lie ol 
Y rsement tor the irlo te The product 
moment correla vetween the female and male 
probabulti er the set of 12 tems wv 95 
Because < the high relat hip between the 
tw ets ot prot abilitue the data ere pooled nd 
1 new set ! probabiuitse btained for the com 
bined group of 133 
Probability of « rsem tola tem was then 
jotted agai t the previou ly determined social 
ib cal ilue of the item. The plot wa 
| r and the product yment correlation be 
tween the iriables was .83 
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5] HANLEY, { Social desirability and responses to 
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SOCIAL SETTING AND CONFORMITY TO A LEGAL REQUIREMENT?! 


BRAM M. BARCH, DON TRUMBO, ann JOHN NANGLI 


Vichigan State University 
> pry tudy t note the and social conlormity In the tualior tudied, 
‘T ef t t eha bser r there is a minimum of interaction between the 
! rr to I to legal re ibject and the model, and the ipjectS can be 
The sy pothe er test wa imed to have had considerable opport ity to 
{ t the t er ol a learn what the typ | behavior of « individual 
‘ t tot ta tersection ) situatior imilar to the test tuatio ould 
r ty be. Unlike the sett estigated | Blake el al 
{ niormity « I ( rmity the present situa 
r tion Is te legal requirement 
Th the { 
Blal ; th the in M ETHOD 
e of il setting The Observation 
‘ ' ut | _ Pre lary pservat lieated that the 
' a. :, ato tation variation in turn-signalling present the natural 
he ad he Hichway Traffx istic situation was sufhicient for the purpose of 
Sale M ‘ Universit the study 
| } ' ted to Dr. Charles Hanley Four different intersections in the Greater 


Lansing area were observed for a total of 61 hours 
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1956 


1 four-week period in the summer o 


Ihe particular hours during which the intersections 


were observed depended on considerations in 


volved in a broader study of turn-signalling be 


havior; all data during daylight 
Inter 


two 


were ( yllected 


hours and in good weather (no fog or rain) 


sections studied inciuded two instances of 


two-lane roads meeting at a two-way stop, one 


lour-lan¢ intersecting a two-lane road at 


highway 


a stop signal, and one x-lane divided highway 
intersecting a three-lane road at a stop signal 
During any period of observation, the observer 
not ili Cars n ng irom a give direction on a 
en leg of the intersection and recorded the 
fol g ation for all turning car 
presence or ibsence of a al to turn cree 
1 : 7 n presence ol a yither car 100 teet 
( behind the t g car when pega t 
tu 1) sex of the drive At two the seve 
( 1yse r ( Vv ¢ I yima give ire< 
( because of the lo ct ence 
‘ ect or the } ‘ f 
ile y tur otn direc 
The « er I tione | ell near the ter 
ect re he could be make the bser t } 
re< } I t ¢ ‘ re i ] ivonalls LCTOSS 
t he te ection trom the observed traftic 1 
mv \t her ft ( he tood ab t 100 teet 
head « t le ect n alor the | ( ( p 
hser lata collected ler control ¢ t 
to elu e the possibility that « er 
I te the presence ot observe cate 
that the ble presence o observet i not aflect 
the perce tage | Car ng ior a tur Ir i 
re i ty chech cement between t erver 
f the 1 ‘ " 99 per cent r bette r all 
cate es except the presence ol al llow car 
94 va | cent 
During the per ol ervat +229 ile 
I cl ] 1.004 if c ar cl ol Da yer 
( turned at the loca ler stud 
(7 rid ’ orine on rmiul 
Michiga tate la require t t tention to 
t " alled b ther ! ynal or electri 
pul ( not speci? tance tl Li 
' ef ‘ pr rtot ror laAKe i t ( 
t f i i] turn ana ¢ ior a 
I t Pher re, a driver was designateé 
{ he blinked eft or right turr | 
ive Nar except a hand 
pp the direct 
t 
RESUL1 
* The first stey the anal r ‘ x 
trac tne ppropriate pair Iron the rie 
tion data. The criteria for selecti é 
nh Car; tu e at the tersec ' ' ‘ 
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rABLE 1 
REACTIONS OF SUBJECTS TO SIGNALLING (5S) 
AND NONSIGNALLING (NS) MODELS 


Behavior of Subject 


Behavior High Conformity Legs Low Conformity Legs 
of Mode 


Right Turn Left Turn Right Turn | Left Turn 


NS NS NS S NS 


S n 140 74 167 62) 48 100 | 77 55 
Y 65 | 35 73 | 27 32 68 | 58 | 42 
NS an S464 46 | 21 42 (103 | 64) 58 
Y 57 43 63 | 37 | 29 71 52 | 48 
tu b) the following car was 100 feet or less 


lead car began its 


ame lane be 


tur no ca were in the 
tween the two turning car A given car could 
ippeal ly one pair of cars; Le., it could not 
be a foll g car lor one pair and the lead car 
for the next pair. The total number of such pairs 
is 1,195. Of these, 723 pairs had a conforming 
model and 472 pa had a nonconforming model 
I} alling behavior of the follower was 
‘ KK tly related at th 01 level to the ig 
nalling behavior of the lead car x 15.78, 1 df) 
I} ositive relationship, although highly sig 
nificant is found to be a Cak one The trength 
of the association as estimated by tetrachoric r 


/ 


analysis of the data was felt desirable 


A future 
general level of conformity 
without 


percentage 


of all turning cars signalling regard to 


a model car) varied with the direction 


of tu ind the leg of the intersection. Women 
ilso tended to gnal more flrequently than men, 
However, the difference was small and the pattern 
f relatior hip within the data for women was 
quit lar to that for men. Ilherefore, men and 
vom drivers were combined tn all comparisons 

lable 1 present the number and percentage ol 


gnal in relation 


to the iwnalling behavior of the model under 


Var j conditior o)} direction of turn of the 
ibject and the general contormity level character 
i ‘ 1 the tersecti 1 leg it which the turn wa 
bserved. General conformity level for an inte 
ection leg is taken as the percentage of tur 


turning In a given direction 


t it reward to the presence of at odel car 
Intersection legs were classified as high conformity 
if the percentage of turning-signalling for left 
f etween 62.5 and &8 and the percentage 

Vv i! right tur: was between 37 and 
62 Low conformity legs had a signalling per 
centage between 37 und 62.5 for left turns and 
one hetwee 1) a 37.5 for right tur: 
| 2 present e result nu tne x inalyse 
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TABLE 2 essentially the same as that obtained for the other 
ANALYSES OF THE INFLUENCI 


Compa;risons 
or THE Mopet 


The results upported the hypothesis that the 
behavior exhibited by others in a situation in- 


Res; t Catego f , 
volving a legal norm influences a subject’s be 
All case 15.78 01 19 havior The veakness of the demonstrated in 
\ vy 6.62 wv) 20 fluence should be considered in light of the lack of 
All right turr 8? 0s 
‘ ss : ‘ + formal relationsh ps or of interaction, except in a 
ll case at gh cor ».75 ) : 
r ana minimal sense, between the model and the subject 
All case ut low confort 1.17 (9 and the subject’ ample opportu ity to observe the 
cK behavior of others in the same or similar situation 
' ' } 0 1 67 ri 
La at high ) I prior to the test observation 
| ef t } ( » 43 14 ‘ 
SUMMARY 
for t ‘ 
Lett tu : ‘ 0.66 9 Observations made under normal traffic condi 
fo it ‘ " l 
j ' f » 0). 27 07 tions were analyzed to determine the influence on 
aes hes the signalling behavior of automohile drivers of 
the gnalling behavior of other drivers A weak 
All « ‘ ‘ / but significant positive re lation hip was found he 
twee observation of conformity of other to a 
tthe fluence the signalling behavior of the legal requirement and self conformity 
f le the ct illing ! irious 
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col i i t letract cr is pre ° 
‘ r en é } if t } the treneth 1. BLAKE R. R & Movuron, JANE S. Present and 
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ind lawye¢ mf tum I se, Eemory Univer. J 
. aT i eo the } pothe ol ou fluence 
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he strength of the relationship was low for all 2 Pyrep, A. M., CHANDLER, P. J., Mouton, JANE 
" ‘ ra i / I 1) & Bake, R. | tin sand background factors 


’ ficati fs ibiect +} he mode } LEFKOW M BLAKI | I & Movro JA t 
Status factors in pedestrian violations of traffi 
( wit ! tl « pair hi both mem 
al J. abnorm c. Psychol., 1955, 61, 704 
ber i the pa ' i the ime ex and turned 706 
he same direction. There were 691 such pair 4. Rosenpaum, M., & Brake, R. R. Volunteering as a 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CONFORMITY UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS OF 
ACCEPTANCE IN THE GROUP 


HERBERT MENZEI 


Columbia Univer 


" ind Kel 2) recently reported an to the group’s previously established judgmen* It 
experiment conformity to group norms vas found, in brief, that individuals whose feeiing 


vl h showed, among other tl! rg that the ub ol being iccepted n the group was high felt the 
rect experimentally lu¢ | feeling ol icceptance great t freedom t expre iny ¢ iwwreement with 

t! the group had a rather different effect on the gr up’ judgment publicly Individuals whose 
h pt ifs nd public expre ions of contormiuty feeling of icceptance wa low exhibited high public 


coniormity but showed little conformity in their 


cr ma « identified Publication No 
. > , private expre or Ind duals who were made to 
4,246 he Bureau of Ay «ial Research, Co ¥ : 
. ' , ol = of , feel al iverage level of acceptance exhibited a 
lumpia i i u ¢ iy co 
d James Coleman, Elihu Katz, and the present - “high degree of genuine adherence to the norm 
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rABLE 1 
DATE OF INTRODUCTION OF A New Druc 
INTERVAL BETWEEN INTERVIEW STATEMENTS 
AND PRESCRIPTION RECORD 





Date According to Interview Percentage 
of Doctors 
N 0 
Follows rescriptl cate ”y 2 months 24% 
or more 
Falls tl en h listance of pre 27 
cri on date 
Precedes prescription date by 2-7 months 25 
Precedes prescrij m date by more than » 24 
/ months 
LOO 


TABLE 2 
DruG VARIANT FAvoreD at Time or INTERVIEW 


Variant Favored According to 


Variant Favored Prescription Record 


According to 
Interview Statement Oldest Middle Newest 
Oldest 33% &Y, 0% 
Middle 25 32 18 
Newest 42 0 76 
Ll otal LOOY, 100% Lewy, 
V 24 25 l 


of the physicians whose prescription record at the 
time of interviewing showed predominant use ol 


the oldest drug stated that they preferred one ol 


average two-month period the proportion of doctors 





who were missed by the prescription search 1 lor 
whom prescriptions for neither the new nor the older 
drugs were recorded on the sampling day yz within 
that per “i wa 23.27, vith a standard deviaty ol 
06% his may be taken as an estimate of the propor 
tion of xtors who were | ed by the prescription 
earch dt gz the two mont irling with toeir re 
ect introducts\ ot the ew drug ! imce fe 
doctor if ar made a compicte wit i trom older 
dru to newer drug one mu add to e estimated 
23.2% who were altogether missed by the prescnption 
ca } ge the two months the docts who were 
‘ ere ! the prescription search, but } ppened to 
pre ) nder drugs on the ampling days i 
‘ ) I} is estimated at 4.6% of all the doctor 

nm the imple hu if all the dox rs nad ited thes 
troduction Gate curate during the i ew, the 

p rtiion who would jue to Ul i r ol da 
everthele appear to have up-cate the ‘ } 
t ) ‘ th or moore ma iy estimated 4 5 YY 
4.6% « 17. 8%. Actua is Table 1 st ay 

i q I ha sj) ite ] ther ‘ ‘ tl ate t 

I shove « mate of 16% } ‘ oO he xT 
itio Ola r pres riptio te for 

ot drug ) tors ¢ ring the pie da 
two months after their respective m pled 

¢ t Oo " " m, 67%, were 7, r y 
I whict ‘ he 

yt y their f 
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I) } I x oF First Presces DISCREPANCI ¥ Da ry Fo PRESCRIPTIO 
‘ew D) OCIOMI ‘ I vA New Di IN RELATION 1 OMETRIK 
STATI wiTH A AL PE nM ' 
t ‘ Hy {_ ONSTANT 
‘ ‘ \ 
: \ . 
{ Percenta { Do 
‘ r Three or tated a Drug Introdu 
Iw More Date | er (Later) T Yumber of D " reeceived 
e Me 1 Da j as Ad 
I cow A 1 intr 
ha 4 ¢ 40° ’ 
f ‘ 7Tu 4 ire i ree 
euu t I t r Iw r More 
| A 
; 1 ' 13 Ka han me ‘ OY j 30% 
oe Late tl 1edia ) 64 
, te 1009, n oor 
] " 100°, 100% 100%, Potal ‘ ‘ 1: 10K 





' b, norte ; . } 
I ) e rep r I 
aru t mer ct ‘ 4 ‘ cre even the ab thr et ! pancie 
wescript cord ‘ pre ant nere thre eparat norn relating 
‘ ! tle the three f that peciica the u ol the rug 
‘ preterred tl ! t (lal } \ ta juestion 
port ‘a by / ; tor ccor 
( ov rmilv and ance t} (yi ip 
‘ pt , - ; pre 1 ind Accepta ; 
' 
+} ‘ , } t 
| I Wi the pl i ‘ i 
t ” | ( t ip i I take t ‘ that 
t if rhe a trv the ad epanci the pre ccur 
th eral b i t equent ) the t p ( 
Lhese re © < ( ul t t ad to make the ippea;r r 
I r | p 
f prevail t i f te ew! ite I they re re 1 ad 
t! © ‘ ‘ ch the communit i coll ‘ ired | 
’ 1) | tro ‘ the the number of cde itior ’ } } re 
t eal cul t i yr the . to tl r trie ‘ W he 
t ( pre having ceed rmat r Ivic | f P ; 
‘ er the 1S t theral I ey t k t 
bye ppea ce t the t It ‘ etiv tl CS r ne , 
pect t ‘ { tet 1uest , ke 
, ot { ‘ t} ppeal p-t te eu ( ) 
‘ the escript 7” | P ’ ' 
, by th ' er } we ' t ty 
( ‘ r apyx f D the ctor t ‘ r the Tr 
ti | t er that the I tinne ne ist but 
t “ re | th D ue ft ( ‘ ct I ‘ 
‘ il ‘ ' ' ict ; ’ ‘ 
{ the ‘ Ihe the t ! their first t t ] 
| ( ‘ pp { t t t! r 
‘ tater , 
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rABLE 5 i Ne DS re the results obta ed with respect 
DISCREPANCIES IN DruG FAVORED AT THE the second ite of behavior: variant favored at 
iE InTs Fr WIh 2 
[ime OF INTERVIEWING, IN RELATION the time the intervie were conducted. The 
PO SOCIOMETRIC STATI ‘ ' 
necessity to control tor actual performance here 
Number of Designations Received makes for very small base figures, and the results 
as Advisor are some t le col tent than lable 4, but 
illy of the ne « er. Those of 
. Three or 
\ ’ 
None One or Tw More up « tent up-date 
tl ul ‘ i | landing 
_ " 
Pe i vho terme le ta yr co not 
Sta ney ia 
vored a newer e expect 1 | ut r} two last 
iriant thar that t hHerence pecih 
prescription re listortior the rect t the rm: the 
ord show relatively tew cistorti t ‘ the opposite 
among those I 
who rile direction are, i ything e pre ilent among 
who pres > 
predominant those ol high standing 
the oldest 67% (12), 77% (9 33% (3 lable 6 records the results { the third item 
variant hel i red ' 
. ‘ L bn I iria lavore t ( » then 
the mi AY 11 63% (8 509, (6 one 
selene ivailable i) mont pri » the ft ot inter 
\ 
Percentag who ving. (Jnce again, tl tal ing n the 
ited they ta com init { collea t eldor reported 
vored @ Ider iV y ed, | mont Del ( inter cw 1 ok 
variant than 
nla 1 newer drug tli pre minated among 
rescriptior 
et 
record shows their recorded presct pt hile e ol low 
among those t i uently n ( ct port 
ho es ed 
I ina 
’ yy ) 
the middle 9% (i1 0% (8 17% (¢ Disc 
var { : | vith resp toalit t beha r 
r vest 21% (24)| 29% (14)) 23% (13 : : 
. nict rmatior i ( ct ol loW 
Va i 
ta the « Ww nit ! juent reported 
| ty 
lur te! U ! re r-t te behavior 
rABLE 6 
Discre icles IN DruGc Favorep 15 Montn , P ' rabl 
su r i ied ‘ I « 
Pri ro Time OF INTERVIEWING, IN , 
1 collap it x " at. ¢ ctec or 
RELATION TO SOCIOMETRIC STATI 
( uit 1721; 4d ] Ki " tiled 
a a San Reais test ee Fable 7, p. 125; 6, | | Ii If tl 
as Advisor resu er vased On a sample from é 
i¢ | I ch ye Miia f ‘ * tio a) 
> ‘ Three or ‘ P am tic het we ‘ ‘ 
‘ ne r Two M . ; ttl - ‘ i ‘ ti 
1oTe 
( | uct weve he obse ' eon 
Pe ¢ . uS¢ the target po t ene ut rs, 
tat i pediatricial ind inte I pr yur ¢ es 
. ‘ ;' here is therefore little doubt that t ould 
V t " , ry mirmed t yl yee il ( r et opu 
thos ) tion. On the othe , ‘ r the 
scr target p< i t 4 ‘ 
po i ega ‘ fi 
439 4 50% 20 13Y as 
I lite anothe t { ts are, of 
irse ed a ) ‘ ‘ he ore 
! It een that even whe po rie . 
ye " { a! | ‘ i I ymiclu 
ce eftlect ire eliminated by holding the dats | ishment " , ‘ ‘ 
ctior iccor yr te the prescriptior ’ a . P , - 
rec t t hose of low tanding the gr up ‘ ersé ‘ tio , rs f 
I juite di proportionate tenden¢ to report i i expre ) I cont er tha 
in | duct date which precede that estab n ‘ ' bial f one part gtoa 
rover j t 
| ‘ tr the prescription record ‘ ‘ i , 0 
hree « ivior ‘ at 
the results (Tables 4 ind ¢ i i f ( t xp € posi 
fe the 1 al se ‘ t genera tio ‘ b ‘ ; Cx t 
riptive results beyond the four citi ength in | 127-432 
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ina ( e prescript record, whik 
' 1 4 rn | ) Simce i 
( the eneral la red be 4 
) ‘ the three er er investiga 
perhap ther maters as well), these 
t t pe ¢ ‘ Joa lel t the corre 
» ol e Ditte 1 Kelle 
|» ‘ 
{) | ‘ ' ri il oct 
r , , yu blic ‘ 
' ty t { thei prescr pt l 
‘ ‘ ect that 1 is lk 
ppe ! ite than ft ctuali ere. It 
t « r fi 1) | Kell report 
Uf ! | agreed with the gr Ip 
pt ‘ xp ! rret t publ 
| t the ¢ " iv i t e tact that 
ep ‘ / thy i the Dp wa sf 
‘ | edt } thy loctor 
if t ( ( ct i in t 
I t la recal hich 
p | { t Ditte ind Kelle experiment 
| | p le that there xisted, u ie] 
in yt I il ] t Compe ’ 
erva but th eems an 
Ke explanat ( the ultaneou 
find that h-sta | luals tended to be 
nore up-t te fact than low-status individ 
ui if teast 1 the dats the troduction of 
tI ne est { the dr Why high-statu indi 
ual were more up-to-date | their actual 
behavior will be discussed elsewhere, See Iso {11.) 


SUMMARY 
Kell (Z 


acceptec 


ment by L)itte i d 


ind lual 


An 


exp» 


that who felt 


APPROACH-APPR( 
CON] 


RESOLUTION O] 


ABI 


University 


vin 5 


avoidance 


avoidance « flicts produced more blocking and 
compromise response the manual motor situa 
thon t! t hed tha did ipproacl approach 
one Barke l however, found no consistent 


and vical trial and 


greater in children choo ing 
between 


paired repellent liquids than 


ARKOFE 


group felt relatively free 


t ») expre in 


group’s judgment publicly, while 


ment with the 
those whose feeling ol acceptance was low ex 
hibited much higher conformity in their nublic 
than in their private expre } Data from a 
rvey among physicians provide an analogue in 
the torm of interview tatements about prescrip 
tions of new drugs (public expressior and the 
docto actual prescription record private he 
havior \ norm of being up-to-date ith respect 
t three choice tuatior inferred from the 
prevailing directior ol di crepancies between 
private performance and public accounts. Accept 
ce in the group was measured sociometrically 
In all three choice situation those of low accept 
ince reported more up-to-date behavior than 
idicated by the prescription record, while doctors 
ot | ! rcceptancs eldom did so 
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ACH AVOLDANCE-AVOIDANCE 


LICTS' 


AND 


ARKOFI 


if Hau 


ait 


ittractive one In a second experiment (2 he 
with paired hypothetical 


pre ented college student 

alternatives involving personal characteristics and 
environmental condition ind found that the 
frequency of choice marked ncertain’’ was 
greater for negative than positive alternatives 
The present in tigation ittempted to devise 


approa 


comparable ch approach and avoidance 
avoidance situations that would involve the sub 
jects emotionally and permit clear-cut measures 
of « flict beha r 











a: 
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METHOD 


Fort nale and 40 female student r the intro 
ducto | cholog course erved as subjects 5s 
Conflict e creates I te Llica pa ring with 
one a he even persona iracteristic adjustment 
attra health elligence, popularit talent 
and wealth Iwo t pes of pairings were employed 


one in which the S was required to designate the 


aiternative that he would rather have in greater degree 
than he had at present ipproach upproach conflict 
and second in which he was required to designat the 
alte itive that he would rather have in lesser degree 
than he had at present (avoidance-avoidance conflict 


In the 42 conflict presented 21 described approac h 


i roact tuations and 21 described avoidance 
ivoldance on Each choice was typed on a separate 
$x 5 card with the questio Which would you rather 
tM centered above und the alternatives lx xed below 

eft and right portions of the card An example ol 
a approach-approach conflict follows (for the avoid 
ance-avoidance analogue less’’ was ubstituted tor 


Whicl would you rather ye 


M attractive than More intelligent 
ire now you are now 
| et part of the experiment, the expe enter 
F-) arranged the 42 conflict cards in ra Y er and 
placed the lace ¢ vn 4 singie stack belore the 
ho give written instructio is follo 
Fach card describes a conflict whicl ‘ ist 
olve When the experimenter give the ma 
tur p the topmost card and study the conflict 
presented If your hoice is the titernative o the 
leit, place the card, face dowr on the table to the 
leit of ie If our choice the alternat e or 
t} right, place the ird, face down, on the table to 


Pa no attention to the timing Take as much 


me as you like with each card 


ora ittie ¢t 


Imag e that each conflict reall contronts ou 


Tt ire that your choice is the one that vou would 
really make if you really had to decide 
As sc is the $ turned up the conflict card (and before 
he actually began to read the conflict) the E began the 
timing. Timing was stopped a oon as the card was 
face down and flat on the table 
The conflict cards were then placed once more in 
ran 1 order, and the S, without timing, Was give! 
writter tructions as follow 
Divide the cards into two pile of 21 cards each 
In one pile place the cards describing the conflicts 
which you found relative easier to resolve. In the 
other pil place the cards describing the conflicts 
which you found relatively harder to resolve. You 
i ceed to » th i fashior ou WV I 
RESUL1 
ry measure of conflict behavior ere 
ay ibie: the amount of time taken to resolve the 
two types of conflict, and the number of conflict 
olf eacn t pe judged to be ea er to resolve 
The mean resolution time taken lor each type 


f conflict by the male and female groups are « 


rABLE 1 
MEAN RESOLUTION Timt IN SEC FOR 
APPROACH-APPROACH AND AVOIDANCE 
AVOIDANCE CONFLICTS OF MALI 
AND FEMALE SUBJECT 


Conflict 


Approach Avoidance 
Approach Avoidance 


Male 128.92 164.32 
Femal 115.08 142.00 
toth 122.00 153.16 


rABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RESOLUTION 
rime FOR AVOIDANCE-AVOIDANCE AND 
APPROACH-APPROACH CONFLICT 


Mean 


source ol variation df quar / 
setwee conflict l $8844.06 110. 28* 
selwee x¢ ] 13086 .30 3.14 
Conflict X sex 1 718.26 2.04 
Between Ss within grouy 78 = 4172.52 
Conflict X Ss within groups 7% $52.22 


° igt 4 4 e eve 
TABLE 3 
MEAN NuMBER OF APPROACH-APPROACH ANi 
AVOIDANCE- AVOIDANCE CONFLICT 
JupGep Easier TO RESOLV! 
Conflict 
ex Approach Avoidance 


Approach Avoidance 


tained in Table 1. The results of an analysis of 

iniance, preset ted in Table 2, indicate that the 
difference between the time taken to resolv the 
approach-approach and avoidance-avoidance con 
flicts wa ignificant at the .O1 level of confidences 


The interaction betweer ex and the exper mental 





condition was not significant. The data were fur 

ther analyzed for pe je differences in variability’ 
betwee! exe at the .OS level of connadence, the 
hypothesis of equal variability could not be 
rejected (Ff 1.03 for approach-approach score 

and 1.48 for avoidance-avoidance score _af = 39 
ind 39 


Ihe mean numbers of each type of conflict 


judged easier to resolve by the male and female 





groups are contained in lable 3. An analysis of the 
difference in variability between sexe howed that 
at the .01 level of confidence the males were more 
variable than the females (F 1.98, d/ 39 and 
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)), At test of the type suggested by Gronow (3 did not appear to differ in the conflict behavior 
e with groups diflering in variability indi except that in judging the difficulty of conflicts, 
cated that at the .05 level of confidence the null males proved to be significantly more variable 
hypothe respect to sex differences could not than females 
eject 20. df 499 and 39). A ! the 
pothe tenable he t ex groups wer REFERENCES 
then combined to test the hypothe that the mea 1. Barker, R. G. An experimental study of the reso 
el f approach-approach conflicts judged lution of conflict by children. In Q. McNemar & 
easier to re is the mea imber of avoid Maude A. Merrill (Eds yiudies in personality 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. 13-34 
ance e ¢ flict mila judg i 
: ‘ : , Keated +} eh, ll hypothe 2. Barker, R. G. An experimental! study of the rela 
tionship between certainty of choice and the 
‘ } refuted « leral bye t 1 


- relative valence of the alternatives. J. Per 1946, 
level . ndence (f i4,d ee 15, 41-52 


Gronow. DD. G. ( lest for the gnificance of the 





( CLI ) 
citterences between means in two normal | opula 
Ihe resyu f present exp ent ré tions having unequal variance Biometrika, 1951, 
ement with Lewin’s deduction that approach 38, 252-256 
nd a 4 , ad of 4. Hovianp, C. L., & Sears, R. R. Experiments on 
, f ince r flict Approac! motor conflict. I Types of conflict and their 
: mode ol resolutior#r J ext P yCHOL., 1938 23, 
ppt re ‘ if a time 477-493 
tor ' e-avoidance conmict LEW. K. A dynamic theory of personalit New 
| f r py ich-approach Col York: McGraw-Hill, 19 
f ( { ( ' ‘ 
ce « flict Male f¢ " Received October 15, 1956 


PERSONALITY CHANGE AS A RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENTAL CHANGE OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 


ARNOLD S. TANNENBAUM 


ervey Kesearch Center. Universit i Michigan 


_ ON of the ce te | lult designed pecifically to measure 26 perse nality 
| 


7 t 1 4 t j r pl moins the trends to which each ol the program had some 
fhiel ol px ility theor Kell n I long aegree ol reievance wa uiministered near the 
tu t of marital ad tment und ev beginning of the experimental pe iod, and about a 
dence ret rkable evree of ce¢ tenc year later at the end. Result reported earlier (7 

p e ¢ lence of gnificant « ges ove! ndicated that subjects’ reaction to the work 

1-year pet ’) One of the quest that programs can be understood partl terms of the 

ré j eextent te hich personality change relationships between their pers lity structures 
can be underst i] ter i? i 1 the nature of the rogram 1 vhich they were 

effect of rmecit ‘ ‘ mental conditi I} located It l ol turther terest i vever, t 
present t tended report results bearis vestigate personality as a dependent variabk 
‘ fr exp ental stud na the extent to which subject personality trends 

| Oth pect { thi re found to change ir predict ble avs as a result 

ha report rlier (4 F ol their experiences in the experimental programs 

1 ental g p ere created that It was initially assumed that personality trends 

differs thy ‘ | t I ¢ tr | on are djuite stable and would be unlikely to change 
called t | ran the int ot is a result of experimental! treatment.’ Neverthe 
< t ¥ ‘ I | r ‘ ( p et lf the two programs were set to Nave proiound 
{ ym ur cal ( etiects on Une ipjects attitu t ird the com 

I er, called the hi hical pany and satisfacti I it the dura 
pt ‘ , , rol exe ed by the t ol the experime t i vel i the ervousness 
| ‘ and tha the uppe itl hic he subjects reacted to it, raised the 

' The ' for « p of question of it | ib eflects o the elevant 
ipproximat OW) Te | ees continued f For the concey personali ‘ e Allport 
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TABLE 1 
BEFORE-AFTER CORRELATIONS AND INCIDENCE OF CHANGE 


(Change in the predicted direction significant at the .05 level is indicated by +; change in a direction opposite 
to that predicted by ) 


Autono- Hierar 


) Before mous chical 
& after r Program Program 
. (N = N= (N = 
195)" 115)" 80)* 
: 
é, Autonomous Trends 
‘ 1, assume responsibility (anticipating, preparing for, and accepting the con 59 ns n.s 
sequences o7 one § activities) 
2. be creative (deve lop new patterns; to use one's imagination; to think ip new 56 n.s n.s 
and original ways of doing things) 
3. increase the variety (number of types) of satisfactions in any given situation (to 41 n.s n.s 
enjoy as many different things as possible in the same situation, e.g., to “‘mix 
business with pleasure”’ 
) 4. understand and explain the reasons for one’s behavior and opinions (to under 48 n.s n.s 
stand and explain one’s feelings 
‘ 5. help others 59 0.38 n.s 
6. understand others’ viewpoints and feelings (to know why people feel or act as OV n.s t 
they do; to understand the reasons for others’ behavior 
7. be independent of control figures (to be free of direction and control of persons 34 n.s t 
in authority) 
8. express one’s considered judgments (to think through things carefully and state 78 n.s + 
one §$ Opinions 
9. base one’s actions on one’s own critical judgments and evaluations (to carefully $8 + 
evaluate and decide things for oneself) 
10. act on the same level as others (to treat and be treated by others as an equal) 52 n.s ns 
11. understand relations between and reasons for things (to understand the basis for 72 + 
things; to figure things out; to know “why’’) 
12. do one’s own thinking (not be suggestible; to decide things for oneself; to draw 1) n.s { 
one’s own conclusions 
13. take the initiative with others (to start things; to organize things 42 n.s 
t Hierarchical Trends 
14. avoid emotional involvements (to avoid the expression and reception of emo 65 0.8 n.s 
tional acceptance; to keep emotionally distant from others; to avoid being 
“warm’”’ in relationships with others; to avoid affection 
15. conform to the wishes of control figures (to please persons in authority) oO ns n.s 
16. adhere rigidly to specific rules or directions (to follow rules to the letter; to be 58 n.s n.s 
given directions lor doing things) 
17. act inferior to control figures (to be humble in relation to persons in authority) 60 : as 
18. avoid committing oneself (to keep one’s opinions to oneself; to keep from getting 1) n.s n.s 
oneself “out on a limb’; to keep people from knowing where one stands on con 
troversial questions 
19. keep one’s roles (behavior categories, relationships) at any given time distinct 40 1.8 + 
from other roles (to keep various parts of one’s life separated 
20. admire or respect control hgures or symbols (to look up to persons in, or symbols 68 n.s ns 
of, authority 
21. be superior to others (to be better than others; to be more outstanding 69 t 
than others) 
22. be efficient (not waste time or effort 53 ? 
23. be submissive to control figures (to submit to dominant leaders; to obey strong 45 n.s + 
ind forceful authority figures 
24. show self-discipline (to show self control; to keep one’s behavior disciplined 42 + 
25 depend on others to receive direction from others) n.s n.s 
26. obey rules and follow directions 58 n.s n.s 


®] ome cases the N’s are slightly less than this value due to a very smal! proportion of NA’s-—never more than 4% 
personality variables. A number of hypotheses in potency; trends that are given only minimal 
regardi»g change in personality trends were opportunities for expression tend to decrease 
therefore formulated on the basis of the assumption rhe 26 trends measured by the personality 
that environmental conditions may increase or questionnaire were divided into two groups of 
decrease the characteristic energic (homeostatk thirteen: “autonomous trends,’”’ which were likely 
level of trends on the basis of a simple reward-and to be given opportunities for expression in the 
punishment princ iple characteristi that are autonomous program (and not in the hie rarchical), 


given « pportuniti s ior expression tend to increase ind hier iurchical tre nds,”’ which were likely to be 
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be assessed statistically since the 


rive ypportu es for expr y the hier results cannot 
hical prog ind not in the autonomou It trend measures are not independent, but it seems 
“ hypothesized that l the 1utonomous reasonable to conclude that some change has 
p ra sul ou tre ] heuld tend to occurred and that it i predominantly in the pre 
f potency and hierarchical trends tend dicted direction 
t lecre ‘ } the hierarchica program, Ihe preponderance of changes in the direction 
hierarc! il trend id te 1 to creas in of decreasing trend potency 1 hard to explain 
rote aut trends tend to decrea Most of the correct”’ changes involve the decrease 
( is tak ! ! ry the questior ised of autonomous trends in the hierarchical program 
tot ire the per t tre! to make them or the decvease of hierarchical trends in the auton- 
reneral as Dp e and tine iT the com omous program Likewise, five of the ix “incor 
pra t Re pr ‘ t Lhese t ire rect’ changes involve the decrease of autonomous 
therefore not likely t flect ibjec cha , trends in the autonomous program or hierarchical 
tu tow 1 the expe ‘ il ) ra or trend n the hierarchica! program No ingle 
t ] ne compa I ‘ ti were ¢ trend 1s found to change significantly in the pre 
| ed to measure each t For example, one licted direction in both program 
the quest for the trend, “trying to be le Although somewhat ambiguous, the data seem 
[™ t | fiwure A How much do to indicate that measurable change can be effected 
believe t t people 5 illy require someone by a pe isting change in environmental conditions 
t hat t For the trend, “trying Furthermore, the change seems partly explicable 
I I 1 othe cwp ind feeling Ne in. terms of the movement ol per onality toward 
} If lon t t I you ( juuibrium witt if environment \ type ol 
f t and «fees organism-environment reciprocity 1 iggested in 
[™ ‘ i ciat vit wt tre | trving which the organism select reacts, and adjusts to 
' ‘ e at en time tinct from its environment © a8 to optimize personality 
rok we asked, “Genet how good ar closure while at the same time modifying itself 
{ k if rl } 4 er ‘ iri | thin limit »as to lurther increase tre id expre 
pers rk t} For the I} integral char ter of inner needs and 
t | A u isked outer! conditio a a general p ycnol wical 
i] | tt en t the pl ciple is con tent with the posit 1 taxen by 
. | For the tre t ’ Murpl A pe ality i structured orgamsn 
{ uct t tr figure asked I) ‘ ronment field, each aspect of nie tand } 
{ b t peop hot e reached | iti lynamic relation to each other spect There 
ent i ir t to leel that the orga! ition within the orga I 1 organiza n 
cr t t peop I t tr t! the environment, but the cross-orga 
to bn l et f hi e asked ition of the two that ts investigated in personality 
) , that { t | happ ! " researcn 6, p. a 
t the 





1 | t ‘ ( r est i mer 
re r | the tre 1 the 4 MeceNem Oo. F ( il \ York 
j - 7 t tthe 0 | el or Wil 1949 
\ cate that the change +. Morse, Nancy, & Rem I The exp ental 
| 
t ‘ | } change ol a major ¢ inizat il variable. J. ab 
« | i ] i i ( i 7 
i ' ‘ aj f th norm 6. # l.. 1956, 62, 120-129 
1) Lif ha e prea 
, : 5. Mor Nancy, Remer, E., & TANNENBAUM, A. S 
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I e ci ! t predicted lirection r ns and structure w York: Harpe 1947 
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